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FOREWORD 


In the various plans of economic developraent of the country, 
inipiovement in agncnlture necessarilv finds an important place 
The emphasis is gie.itei or less aeiording to the jioint of view 
adopted by the planneis concerned frrespr'c tive of this, it is 
obvious that agiicultuie must continue to bo the leading industr\ 
and the source of the laigest employment to the growing 
population ol this (oiintix That this leading industry of the 
count! > should lx* uniemuneiatn e and piovide more a way of 
life than a source of piofitable emplo^ inent to large masses of the 
people IS one of tin* gie.itest paiadoxes in which we have somehow 
lived for many \eais No development of the countiy will be 
possible unless oiganized determined effoits aie made to remove 
this glaring defect in crui cconomu life and to make aijriculture 
a profitable business as it should be 

In oidei that <ill conc'ctned may be able to h.ive a clear grasp 
of the situation and evolve a conect solution of the problem, 
it IS essential that we should havm an intensive and continuous 
study of oui ruial problems m different parts of the country 
Dr Desai has made a successful attempt in this volume to give 
a realistic picture of tlx* life in rural (lUjarat Besides utilizing 
the available official and other liteiatuie on the subject, the 
author has had the advantage of belonging to an agrieultiual 
family of one of the districts of (hijaiat, of first-hand investigation 
into some of the pioldems as well as of personal discussions with 
leading agriculturists The last war has had its effect on most 
aspects of the ec onomic life of the countiy and Dr Desai has 
made an attempt to ascertain the effects of the war on the rural 
economy of Guiarat The woik lefeis to the foiii districts which 
formed British Gujarat till recently, viz Ahmedabad, Broach and 
Panch Mahals, Kaira and Surat Recently, however, the boun- 
daries of Gujarat are gradually being extended The experience 
and suggestions recorded here will, howevei, apply m geneial to 
the neighbouring areas of Greater Gujarat 

The work was done in the School of Economics and Sociology, 
Bombay, for the Ph D degree of this University during the years 
1941 to 194H It has since been considerablj’ revised and brought 
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FOREWOED 


up to date Tn view of the difficulties and heavy cost of publica- 
tion at the present time it became necessary to reduce the size 
of the book, as much as possible, by eliminating some statistical 
tables and otliei material But care has been taken to see that 
nothing of importance which may reduce the intrinsic worth of 
tlie book lias been omitted In view of the comprehensive 
nature of the work and the fresh approach of the author, I feel 
confident that this volume will prove of considerable use to all 
interested in agncultuial problems in the country in general and 
to those interested in the development of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
in particular. 

C N Vakil 

School of Economics and Sociology 
University of Bombay 
I June 19 IS 
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INTRODUCTION 


In view of the varied and divergent climatu; < onditions and 
agricultuial practices in different parts of India, for a complete 
grasp of agricultural conditions m the country, regional surveys 
beginning with a village as the smallest unit of study and ending 
in the examination of the conditions and proMems of different 
provinces or then enmponents, are essential When talks of 
planning the ccononiK life of the people in all its ramifications 
are m the air, such regional studies assume additional significance 
because it is only thiough these that the existing state of affairs 
can be understood and a true and realistic picture of the task 
ahead be obtained No such detailed study has been made with 
regard to British Gujarat so far Di J M Mehta’s A Study 
of the Rural Ecovomy of Gujarat was the first attempt m this 
direction It was written before the era of the village and t.xluka 
surveys set in Gujarat For this reason, and, because of its 
exclusive reliance on published material, Dr Mehta’s otherwise 
excellent study could not present Gujarat agriculture in all the 
relevant details After the publication of T)r Mehta’s book three 
taluka and two village surveys of Gujarat have been published 
These deal with the agiiciiltural conditions in the village or 
taluka selected in much greater detail, but since these regions have 
not been selected on the ground of their being representative 
of the agricultural conditions in (Jujarat, neither individually nor 
collectively they give a complete picture of Gujarat agriculture 
This work is an attempt to fill this gap The nature of the 
attempt may be thus explained The author comes from an 
agricultural family of Fipalgabhan village in Surat where wet 
farming is predominant Agriculture in this village has been 
mechanized in some measure An important section of the 

peasantry of the village is enhghtened and entei prising and 
pursues farming as efficiently as is possible under Indian 
conditions Because of this he had an opportunity for a number 
of years of observing and studying agricultuial conditions and 
rural life first hand m all their ramifications With this back- 
ground, the writer studied all the available literature on 
agriculture and allied topics with special reference to Gujarat 
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This was supplemented by discussions with a large number of 
experienced persons in the rural areas on the special problems 
of Gujarat agriculture In addition to these, the writer 
undertook field-work aU over British Gujarat on almost all the 
economic aspects of rural life The districts of British Gujarat 
were divided into regions on the basis of agricultural conditions 
m general, and crops and climate in particular, and a re- 
presentative village was selected from each for detailed 
examination In all 21 villages were visited Care was taken, 
at the same tunc, to include all the rural classes Information 
was obtained from 217 families comprising 178 farmers, 19 artisans 
and 20 agricultural labourers The inquiry was undertaken 
during February-iVlay 1944 when the last war had already run over 
four years of its course This was supplemented by visits liuring 
1945 and 1946, and correspondence with soveial paities This 
gave the wntei an opportunity to study also the effects of the 
war on agriculture in Gujarat 

It is hoped that a detailed systematic account of agricultural 
conditions in Gujarat is thus presented for the first time by a 
combination of the method of personal investigation and a study 
of available literature The discussion of various problems based 
on the factual material thus colh'cted will also, it is expected, 
prove realistic and of practical value 



CHAPTER I 


' PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

Area and Location 

British Gujaiat is not a compact region It is intoi spersed 
by the territories of Baroda and other minor states The area 
of Navsari and Baroda districts belonging to the Baroda State 
alone comprises 3,744 square miles Gujarat proper, of which the 
region under study is a part, has an area of 33,798 square miles 
Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Panch Mahals and Surat districts 
cover 3,899, 1,617 3,198 and 1,695 square miles respectively thus 
brmging the aggregate area of British Gujarat to 10,409 square 
miles,* about one-third of entire Gujarat 

Mul Gujarat lies between 20 °3' and 24 °5' north latitudes and 
71° 3' and 74° 4' east longitudes The hve districts of Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, the Panch Mahals, Broach and Surat he respectively 
between 21° 26' and 23°37', 22 ° 14' and 23 °7', 22 ° 15' and 
23° 11', 21° 25' and 22 ° 15' and 20 ° 17' and 21 °28' north 
latitudes and 71 °19' and 73° 27', 70° 30' and 73° 23', 73° 22' 
and 74° 29', 72° 31' and 73 ° 10' and 72° 35' and 73° 29' east 
longitudes Except tor the Panch Mahals which is a little east- 
ward in the interior the other districts are located in a line, as 
it were, from nortli to south along the western coast The 
territory stretches over a distance ot about 225 miles from north 
to south and has a width varying flora 10 miles and less at some 
places in the extreme south to about 150 miles in the north where 
parts of Ahmedabad, Kaira and the Panch Mahals are located 
shoulder to shoulder At the northernmost boundary is Ahmed- 
abad with Kathiawar States on its west and the Palanpur States 
Agency and the territories of Baroda State in the north-west and 
north respectively The Mahi Kantha and Reva Kantha Agencies 
are to the north-east of this district The States under these 
two jurisdictions are also to the north-east of Kaira district. 
To the east of Kaira is the Panch Mahals, while to the west lie 
part of Ahmedabad and the Gulf of Cambay It will be seen 
that from the pomt of view of climatic conditions and physical 
^ Cenmis of Indm, 1941, Vol XVII (Baroda), p 9, and Vol III (Bombay), 

p 2. 
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configuration the territories north of (Gujarat are virtual deserts 
and have greatly influenced the climate and rainfall of the 
Ahmedabad distiict The Panch Mahals is highly interspersed 
by the lleva Kantha States which split up the five sub- divisions 
of the district into two with Kalol, Halol and (fodhra on the 
west and Dohad and Jhalod on the east Beyond the Paneh 
Mahals are situated Rajputana and Central India States 
Ahmedabad and Broach lie on the Gulf of Cambay, the coast of 
the Gulf forming the eastern boundary of the Dhandhuka taluka 
and Ghogha mahal of the former and the western limits of most 
of the sub-divisions of the latter On the west of Broach and 
Surat districts lie the Rajpipla and Baroda territoiies with large 
areas under forests Surat is the southernmost district of Gujarat 
where it has a common boundaiv with the dhana district of 
Konkan The Parcli taluka of Surat jiasses beyond the alluvial 
lands of Gujarat and is geographically akin to North Konkan, 
the trap formation extending south along the Malabar coast * 
Approximately to the east and north-east of this district there 
are the Dangs and the Bansda and Dharampur States which are 
for most part hilly forest reeions 

Nature ot the Region and SoIL‘^ 

Gujarat is a continuous fertile level plain except for a few 
hills and patches of uneven surfaces in Surat and the Panch 
Mahals It is broken here and there by the watercourses of 
rivers and streams In Surat and Kaira, there is plenty of 
vegetation, while the black soil tracts of Bhal, Kanam and the 
area between the Tapti and Narbada iivers are wide stretches of 
level plains extendmg for miles with little vegetation and present 
a barren, desert-like unpleasant countiy-side in the hot weather 
The region slopes gently from east to west and can be divided 
into certain well-marked belts Along the coast m Surat, Broach 
and to some extent m Ahmedabad a strip of land always remams 
under the influence of sea water and thus cannot be put to any 
productive use A little further in the interior, an area still 
narrower in breadth is either directly covered by sea water 
occasionally or indirectly under the mfluence of salt and thus 
cannot be fuUy exploited Beyond this lies the largo fertile area 
over which all the food and non-food crops are raised — the lands 
that have earned the name of ‘garden’ for the territory under 
* Revision Survey Settlement, Pardi Taluka, p 56 
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study still deeper eastwards these fields merge into hills and 
forests in Sur.it, into the former alone partially in Broach and 
in soils nearlv liki deseits m Ahmedabad influencing profoundly 
the climatic conditions of the whole district 1 he Kaira district 
18 a flat plain and Iri'C from the influence of sea water There 
the land is unifoirnly erop-bearing and merges into the cultivated 
areas of the Pancli ]\ra}i.xls and other Native States The western 
half of the Paru h Alahals largi'h lesembles the Kanam tract in 
soil climate and agricultural conditions, -while its partially 
excluded areas arc c ompar.itivelv favourably situated in this 
regard because of the' l.irgc forests located in them Beyond 
the Pane h Mahals, oxtrcmie climate more or less like that in 
territories beyond Mimedabad, slowly bc'gins to appear 

The principal soils of tJuj.irat are Goradu and Knit with 
numerous vanetu>8 under both the classc's The Goradu type 
includes all varieties from the drift sands of Ahmedabad to the 
rich loams of Kaira and is also to be found in parts of the Panch 
Mahals, and to some extemt in the Bardoli taluka, Valod mahal, 
and the rice-produeing southern sub-divisions of Surat The 
Bhal tract and the V'lramgam t.iluka of Ahmedabad, the region 
bordering the Hh<il tract in Kaira. Broach and the lands north of 
Navsari in Surat are mainly composed of black sod In addition 
to these varieties, there arc the bhatha lands chiefly in the beds 
of the Narbada (Tavara and Kashia bets), Tapti and Sabarmati 
Fivers formed by alluvium brought by the waters and not covered 
by the streams during dry seasons These are probably the 
richest of all in fertility 

Rainfall 

The table on p b gives the quinquennial averages of rainfall and 
the number of rainy days per season for the qumquennials endmg 
1919-20, 1924-5, 1929-30, 1934-5 and 1939-40 and those for the 
four years 1940-1 to 1943-4 

This table gives averages of precipitations at the district head- 
quarter towns and as such does not truly reflect the variations 
in rainfall m different parts of the districts Generally rainfall 
18 very heavy, amounting to about 75 inches on an average and 
many times reaches 100 mches or touches 110 mches m the 
three southernmost sub-divisions of Surat and gradually dimi- 
nishes as we proceed north till it is about 20 inches on an average 
m the Viramgam taluka of Ahmedabad The low rainfall in 
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Broach, Kaira and Ahmedabad is duo to the absence of hills 
and forests obstructing the Arabian Sea monsoon winds which 
pass through the gap near Baroda to meet those of the Bay of 
Bengal further north Perhaps, because of the forests in the 
Panch Mahals, these winds are forced to unload an appreciable 
portion of moisture As a result we find comparatively good 
ram in that district 

It has been observed that over a long period there has been a 
gradual decline m the quantity of rain in Gujarat * Similar 
tendency is not quite noticeable from the table In view of 
more or less assured rainfall, however, Gujarat was considered 
to be free from famines till the disastrous droughts of 1899-1900 
and subsequent years which dispelled this feeling and set people 
thinking that despite its comparative safety, the possibility of 
an occasional total failure of rain and crops in one area or another 
and the privations resulting therefrom could not be altogether 
discounted ■ Of special significance sre the continuous wide 
variations in ramfall from year to year although they are very 
largely evened out when averages of the rainfall for a number 
of years are struck * As on the bulk of the lands under the 
plough m Gujarat cultivation of unirrigated crops is the rule, 
the success of the harvests is entirely dependent on sufficient 
and timely rainfall It will thus be clear what deep repercussions 
the fluctuations in precipitations would have on agricultural 
production On the occasion of revising the assessment of some 
taluk.’ s of Kaira, Ahmedabad and Surat an inventory into the 
nature of seasons during the last two or three decades was 
attempted and it was found that while in the case of some 
sub-divisions for every ten harvests three to five were good and 

^ Muklitvar, G , Life ami Lalxfur in a South Gujarat Village, p 4 

* Report of the Jndian Famine Commission, 1901 3, Part II, p 46, 
Census of India, 1931, Vol VIII (Bombay), Part I, p 7 , Gowda, S L , 
Economic and Political Life in Baroda Slate, p 23 and Jenkins, W G , 
“Fighting Famine and Scarcity in Bombay ”, Indian Farming, Jan 1944, p 6 

• Tho figures (in inches) of the average annual rainfall in British Gujarat 
during 1936-6 to 1943-4 given below indicate how the precipitations vary from 
year to year 


Region 

1035-0 

1930-7 

1087-8 

1038-0 

1089-40 

1040-1 j 

~i 

1041-2 1042-3 

1943-4 

British Gujarat 

21 88 

1 

24 08 1 

43 60 

27 66 

20 18 

SO 78 

43 71 64 42 

30 07 


Also see Second Remaum Survey Settlement, Thasra, p 3 and Anand, p 2 
and the graph facing page 9, Census of India (1931), Vol VIII (Bombay), 
Part I 
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the lemaining either fair, mdiiferent or bad, m respects of others 
no years yielded crops satisfactory enough to entitle them to be 
termed periods of good harvests ' The black soil of the northern 
sub-divisions of Kaira and many parts of Ahmedabad are 
impregnated with salt which makes its appearance on the surface 
m patches jn years of low rainfall and considerably harms the 
crops In the .ibsence of the knowledge of systematically 
manuimg the soil to counteract the evd effects of salt, farmers 
look to rams solely for lescue Sufficient lamfall is very essential 
also from this point of view 

There seems to have been a slight dechiu' in the number of 
days for which rain falls From the table given earlier it will 
be found that the monsoon in British Oujarat as a whole was 
spread over 43 days on an average for the five vears beginning 
with 1915-16 The rainy seasons came to be restricted to 40 days 
on an average for the four years 1940-1 to 1943-4 It has been 
found that in most of the areas of Kaira distrn t an annual rainfall 
of 30 to 35 inches spread ovei fiom 45 to 50 days is considered 
necessary for successful harvests More or less similar conditions 
also apply to Ahmedabad “ If we cornpai e these i equirements with 
the actual facts in the table it wdl be found that the situation is 
highly unsatisfactory , particularU in regard to the duration of 
the monsoon When rainy seasons are concentrated over short 
periods two undesirable results follow Heavy rams lasting for 
a short time cause violent run-offs which carry with them valuable 
top soil from the fields Further, such heavy precipitations of 
short duration leave little scope for ram water to be absorbed by 
the soil with the result that, paradoxical as it may appear, in 
spite of fairly adequate rams the sub-soil water level, particularly 
in North Gujarat, is reported to be going down On account of 
the defective surface drainage rendered unserviceable by faulty 
construction of railways, about which more wiU be said later on, 
and more or less similar conditions prevalent with regard to the 
flow of river water, floods have almost become a common feature 

1 See Second Revision Settlement, Anand, p 2 , Borsad, p 2 , Thasra, p 3 , 
Kapadvanj, p 3 , Nadiad, p 3 , Bardoli, p 5 and Chorasi, p 4 Third 
Revision Survey Settlement, Viramgano, p 4 and Dhandhuka, p 2 AIbo see 
Special Inquiry into Second Revisions of Matar and Mehemdabad Talukas, 
p 4 and Census of India (1931), Vol VIII, Part I (Bombay), p 8 and chart 
facing p 9, Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol II, 
Part I, pp 16 (ui) and 16 (v) 

* Second Revision Settlement, Nadiad, p 3 , Thewra, p 3 , Kapadvanj, 
p 3 , Borsad, p 2 an<l Anand, p 2 
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m Gujarat and every year reports aie received from one part or 
another of extensive rlainage to crops, lives and property resulting 
from them 

Rivers 

The yabarmati, the Main, the Narbada and the Tapti are the 
four important riv'^er.s of (Rijarat In addition, there are other 
small ones some of which are the Khan, the Hathinati, the 
Mesbva and tlie Uhogava in Ahrnedabad, the Shedi, the Mul 
Khan, the Vatrak and th<* Mohar in Kaira, the Kini and the 
Dmidhar in Broach and the Mmdhola, the Puma, the Anibica, 
the Auranga, tlio Par and the Danianganga in Surat Besides 
these, in all tlie districts including the Panch Mahals but more 
particularly m Surat there are innumerable small streams All 
the big rivers have then origin in other territories and their 
courses also he for the most part outside (Jujarat In conformity 
with the configuration of the region the rivers big and small, 
flow from oast to west and ernptv themselves in the Gult of 
Gambay 

It has been stated that tlie soils of Gujarat have been formed 
by the alluvium brought down by the big livers and to this they 
owe their fertility With the passage ot time, however, the 
process of pulling downstream the soil paiticles has worked to 
the disadvantage of the soil The huge quantities dragged down 
along with the streams hav<‘ not only silted up the rivers 
themselves but have raised the bed of the Gulf of Cambay at 
their mouths 

During the dry seasons the big rivers How on broad beds m 
tbm streams and only dining the monsoon thej are full from bank 
to bank Portions of the uncovered beds of the Narbada, the 
Tapti and the Sabarmati raise valuable unirngated crops m dry 
months Among all iivers the stream of the Sabarmati is the 
thmnest, the Mahi and the Tapti come next The Narbada has 
the widest belt of water, even though, m common with other 
rivers, its bod is also broad, nearly about three-quarters of a mile 
near Broach For this reason the Mahi and the Sabarmati are 
useless for navigation, while in the other two, small cargo boats 
ply for some distances upstream durmg dry seasons In monsoon 
the rivers become violent making trade impossible The river 
transport is progressively diminishmg On account of their high 
rugged banks and the tidal influence under which they remam 
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all the year round, these big rivers can not be utilized to irrigate 
crops The Sabarmati river alone has proved useful over a length 
of 14 miles m Kaira for this purpose and its water along with 
that of its tributaries, the Khan and the Hathmati, has been 
utilized m agriculture through engineering projects Schemes to 
construct irrigation works in the Sabarmati and the Tapti have 
been put forward but their practicability has not been proved 
and so far the general opinion is that the prospects of utilizing 
their water to build up a prosperous agricultural industry are not 
bright A detailed discussion of the rivers from this point of view 
follows later on 

Floods 

The process which endowed the region with rich soil deposits 
and made it a fertile tract raising all kinds of valuable crops 
assumed, as we noted earlier, an unfavourable, almost a dangerous, 
trend later on Its repercussions began to be noted in the shape 
of floods almost as early as the begmning of the eighteenth 
century, but more particularly since the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century ' The river beds became progressively shallow 
and could not accommodate the flow of water m the monsoon 
The huge quantities of water durmg rams could not also be 
drained away to the sea smoothly because of the siltmg up of the 
Gulf of Cambay On account of these factors, the flood waters 
frequently overflowed the banks of the rivers causing heavy 
damage to the standing crops in the adjommg fields and to human 
life and property Sand frequently began to be deposited 
in the fields, as for instance, by the Khan river in the Matar 
taluka, seriously impairing fertihty and m many cases, when the 
phenomenon continued for some years, rendering cultivation 
impossible ^ A critical stage has already been reached in some 
parts During the last few years the rivers and streams, 
particularly of the Kaira, Broach and Surat districts have started 
changmg their courses Besides destroymg human and animal 
life, crops and other property, they have washed away fertile 
cultivated lands For instance, the Tapti changed its course 
twice m 1944 and in 1946 and as a result a couple of villages with 

^ Keo Gazetteers of Bombay Presidency, Vol IV (Ahmedabad), pp 9-13 , 
Vol il (Surat and Broach), pp 18-24 , Vol III (Kaira), pp 5-12 Also see 
Census of India (1931), Vol VIII, Part I (Bombay), p 7 

® Report on an Inquiry into the Second Revision Settlement, Matar and 
Mehemdabad Talukas (1931), p 3 exiASecond Reitsion Settlement, Meherndabad 
Taluka, p 13 
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prosperous agriculture and peasantiy have partially disappeared. 
A similar phenomenon occurred when the Narbada changed its 
course near Broach m 1939 and in 1944 and washed away several 
acres of fertile lands from its southern bank These developments 
have brought to the forefront the question of dredging the river 
beds and the Gulf of Cambay, and devising other projects of 
flood control which have hitherto been neglected The floods in 
rivers attain the highest levels in the plains if the rainfall in 
regions further up is heavy Hence, dams should be built across 
the rivers and their tributaries upstream in the hills to hold up 
the rapids and thus prevent the quick run-off of water towards 
Gujarat As early as 1903 the Indian Famine Commission 
commended for the consideration of the Government, projects on 
some such lines to utilize river water fruitfully It is m such 
flood-control measures and in the utilization of held-up water for 
irrigation and electricity generation that the experiences and 
achievements of the Tennessee Valley Authority would be of 
immense use Unless the task is taken up promptly and the 
present dangerous developments in which the rivers tend to be 
the ‘sorrows of the land’ are checked, in a few xears to come, 
not to speak of the calamity staring some of the most prosperous 
agricultural regions of Gujarat in the face, the cities standing on 
their banks would stand in danger of being wiped out of 
existence 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN RURAL GUJARAT 

The -per capita income seives as a measuie of the economic 
well-being of the population ot a country This m turn depends, 
next to natural resources and the stage ol economic development, 
on the size of the population Particularly m legard to agricul- 
ture, where the resources available tor exploitation are limited, 
there is a great possibility ot the po{)ulation exceeding the 
optimum and reducing the per capita income The optimum 
will also depend on the quality of the people Tn this chapter 
we shall consider the agricultural population in Gujarat, its 
relation to land and its health and education 
Growth of Population 

The correct way to ascertain the changes in the pressure of 
population on land is to compare the numbers of those who 
actually depend on fanning for livelihood at different periods 
But it 18 not possible to study the question accoidingly In view 
of the changes in the methods of enumeration and occupational 
classification from census to census, one cannot stage a comparison 
of agricultural population m relation to eropjied area from decade 
to decade For example, figures of the total agricultural popu- 
lation for 1911 and 1921 are available In 1931, however, instead 
of collecting and classifying the data under 'actual workers’ in 
agriculture and their ‘dependents’ as was done during the two 
previous censuses, information under ‘principal workers’, ‘working 
dependents’ and ‘persons having agricultural occupation as 
subsidiary to others’ was gathered Even these highly inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory statistics are not available for 1941 
Exigencies of war and the heavy pressure of war work prevented 
the computation and publication of information about the 
occupational distribution of population m that year 

The figures of the rural population alone have thus to be relied 
upon for the purposes of our study These figures on the one 
hand, comprise certain sections of the population like traders, 
who are not dependent on land for their hvehhood On the other 
hand, certam categories of people such as absentee landlords, 
rent collectors and estate managers, who largely draw their 
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livelihood from agriculture, but may reside in towns and urban 
centres, are excluded Since, however, both these sections are 
a small part of the total population, these figures regarding 
the rural population give a fairly correct jiuture of the 
changing position 

The tables on jip 14-15 give the urban and rural populations of 
Gujarat for the four (cnsuscs from 1911 to 1941 and the averages 
of cropped area for the corresponding qumquennial as also the 
density of rural population pei square mile of f ropped land at 
the end of each decade Census enumerations prior to 1911 
yielded highly divergent results about the strength of rural 
population on account of the epidemics and famines which visited 
the land then and have therefore not been taken into account 
to ascertain the trend of pressure of population on agriculture ‘ 

The urban and rural populations of British Gujarat in 1911 
were 6,G2,7fiH and 21,40,300 respectively, or 24 per cent and 
76 per cent Additions were made to both the groups during 
1911 to 1941 -without interruption Figures of population 
in the urban and rural areas at the last census were 12,41,]% 
and 28,51,517 or 30 per cent and 70 per cent respectively 
A similar tendency is m evidence in British India In 1911 the 
urban population of British India was 9 per cent In 1941 it 
increased to 13 per cent It will bo noted that the process 
of urbanization m Gujarat has gone much further than m 
respect of British India as a whole While the total population 
m rural areas increased, the rate of inciease -was less than m the 
urban population This signifies a movement of the population 
from villages to cities From the quantitati\ e aspect, this is a 
desirable development, but qualitatively it may not be to the 
advantage of agricultural industry ^ We have no information 
regardmg the exact character of the population migrating from 
villages to cities, but the general impression is that it is not the 
unenterprising, inefhcient backward classes who migrate m this 
way, but mainly the younger educated sections ot the enterprismg 
and enlightened upper classes We shall treat this aspect in 

^ For a dotailed account see Centus Report, 1901, Vol IX (Bombay), 
pp 22, 27, 28 and 83 , Report, 1911, Vol VII, Part I (Bombay), p 29 , and 
Report, 1921, Vol VIII, Part I (Bombay), p 25 Also see Ranade, M G, 
‘‘Twenty Years’ Review of Census Statistics ”, Essays on Indvan Econamvca 
(1899), p 203 

• Agrarwn Problems from the BaUtc to the rEgean, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, p 56 



POPULATION PEB SQUARE MILE OF CROPPED AREA, 1911-41 



Bntiah India 1 2,16,44 ] 21,04,36 ‘ 3,95,430 532 2,36,96 21,00,38 3,95,157 



UBBAN AKD ETJRAL POPULATIONS, 



The figure of cropped area of British India relates to the qiunquennial average for the period ending 1939-40 
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greater detail later It is enough to point out here that the 
tendency to winch we have alluded is harmful to agriculture in 
that the best elements from rural peasantry are being drained 
away in this way * 

This migration from the villages to cities is not on a scale 
large enough to relievo the pressuie of human bcmgs on land 
The statistical calculations given in the tables will show that 
throughout this period of twenty years except for a setback in 
1921 in respect of Ahmedabad and Kaira, which was instrumental 
in bringing down the average for the whole of British Gujarat, 
the density of rural population per square mile of cropped area 
continued to mount up The pace of increase in the density was 
considerably quickened during 1931-41 During the thiity years 
from 1911 to 1941 the rural populations of Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Panch Mahals, Kaira and Surat rose by 14 3, 41 0, 31 4 
and 36 6 per cent respectively The percentage of rural popula- 
tion to the total which stood at 59 m 1901 rose to 62 6 and 64 8 
in 1921 and 1941 The cropped areas mcluding lands cropped 
more than once also displayed a similar tendency and respectively 
rose by 62 5, 31 3, 33 1 and 57 7 per cent between the 
qumquennial ending 1914-15 and the three years period 1940-1 
and 1942-3 For British Gujarat as a whole the rural population 
increased from 21,40,306 to 28,51,517 or by 33 1 per cent 
durmg 1911-41, while an addition of 3,55,307 acres from 
44,89,769 to 48,45,076 acres or about 7 9 per cent only was 
made in the gross cropped area durmg the same period Thus 
the man-land ratio which stood at 2 0 acres of gross cropped 
area for the quinquennial ending 1914-15 per head of rural 
population declined to 1 7 acres in 1940-1 to 1942-3 A similar 
development took place in British India The density of rural 
population per square mile of cropped area increased from 532 
m 1911 to as much as 640 in 1941 About 20 to 25 acres 
of land IS considered necessary for the maintenance of an 
agriculturist’s family of five members on an average in reasonably 
decent conditions which brmgs the man-land ratio to 1 4 to 5 
It will be clear that instead of progressing towards the ideal 
there has been actually a deterioration in the situation during the 
period under study 

§1 Births and Deaths. The duty of reporting a birth or death 
to the village patel, who is the registering authority, is primarily 
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of the head of the family m which the event occurs But 
usually, while making up the monthly statements of births and 
deaths for being forwarded to the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari of the 
taluka or jnahal concerned, the officer in the village consults the 
vadtanias, who move about m the village day in and day out and 
are, therefore, in the know of such events in the area Some 
enlightened headmen also inquire from the village dais, who are 
the women folk of one type of artisan or snother, about the 
births in the locality or localities served by them to make the 
statements of births and deaths as complete as possible But 
an appreciable number of cases of both types goes unreported 
The extent of this error can be gauged from the fact that while 
increase in the population of Bombay Province during the decade 
1931 to 1941 on the basis of excesses of births or deaths noted 
annually was 10 per cent, the actual addition to the population 
during the period as revealed by the census was 15 9 per cent ‘ 
There is also another difficulty in obtaining birth and death 
figures for our purpose Separate statistics of annual births and 
deaths for the rural areas are not available and wo will have 
to be content with the examination of figures under both the 
heads given jointly for urban and rural areas 

T’he table below gives the qumqueunial averages of births and 
deaths pei mille lor periods ending 1915, 1925, 1935 and 1940 
as also similar statistics for the years 1941-3 

IlIRTH AND DEATH RATES IN BRITISH (,UT\R\T, 1911-43 


Poi 10(1 1 

Until late 
pei 1 

Death rate 
per nnlh 

Average, 1911-15 

40 27 

30 84 

Average, 1921 5 

37 3b 

25 73 

Average, 1931-5 

40 85 

28 18 

Average, 1936-40 

43 78 

30 26 

Average, 1941 

36 42 

25 65 

Average, 1942 

35 13 

28 11 

Average, 1943 

33 40 

26 11 


The birth and death rates calculated for various districts are 

^ Annual Report of the Director of Public Health, Bombay Province, 1941 , p l 
2 
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found to vary from period to period or year to year An 
exammation of the rates for Gujaiat as a whole, however, shows 
a definite tendency of death rate more or less rem.iming statioijary, 
while the birth rate appreciably mounts up between 1911 and 
1940 During 1941 to 1943 both the birth and death rates have 
declmed I’akmg the situation as a whole, it will be found that 
both the birth and death lates have declined between 1911 and 
1943, but the fall in the former was tat less than that in the latter 
Similar tendency is displayed by the figures relatmg to British 
India From 39 bl per rmlle in 1914-15 the birth rate declined 
to 33 6 in 1939 The death rale, on the other hand, fell from 
30 00 to 25 3 durmg the same peiiod ^ This indicates that with 
the passage of time the rate ot giowth of population of the region 
IS rising Foi want ot altein.itive ocfiipations a very large 
slice of the increase is thrown on land In the absence of great 
improvements the seriousness of the jnoblems facing agriculture 
as a result of this aie progressively intensified 
^2 h migration and Immigration 'I'he natural increase in 

rural population was partly mitig<ited by migration to cities 
Migration and immigration figures regarding Biitish Gu]arat are 
not available 4’he study of these aspects ot the population 
problem accurately and in detail is not possible m absence of 
these statistics Onl;y a few general remarks about them will be 
attempted, particularlv in their relation to agriculture 

Emigration from Gujarat country-side has largely been confined 
to the K.iiibis, An.’vils and Bohias from Surat and ]\itidars from 
Kaira The places of migration are mainly South and East 
Africa, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, Biiim.i, Mauritius, Bahrein 
Islands, Aden, Bombay and some other places in India and 
outside Emigration is undertaken mainly for business and m 
some cases for employment In addition to this, some of the 
\Iachhis, Kharwas, and Kohs, who are sea-faring communities 
and also small cultivators, have either joined the navy and the 
merchant marine as seamen, or ply small boats on the coast and 
the interior waterways These persons usually letuin in time 
to put through cultivation and sowing of their small holdmgs 
and to harvest the crops, or else the job is done by some members 
of their families who stay behmd Besides, a few artisans such 
1 Report on th( Sanitanf Mtnsuret in Indni, 1014 10, 47 and Annual 

Report of the I’ntthr Health (Jonnnt^siunu with the (Jot e rnrtunt of Indut, 1910, 
pp 4(> aiai IS 
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-as mochis and carpenters, and agricultural labourers have settled 
in Bombay, the former in their origmal trade and the latter as 
domestic servants Figures of emigrants from Gujarat in general 
an^ from villages in particular are not at hand, but an idea of 
the extent of emigration to Bombay can be had from the fact that 
from 44,703 residents in the city who hailed from Gujarat exclud- 
ing the Panch JMahaK m 1881, the figuie rose to 87,269 in 1931 ^ 

A similar movement of tlie labourers on a fairly large scale from 
the country-sido to cities such as Ahinedabad, Nadiad, Godhra, 
Barod.i, Bioadi, Surat, Navsari, Billirnora and other important 
towns for einjilov ment largely in industrial undertakings is also 
noticeable 3'his causes labour scarcity in villages in the vicimty 
of such centres all the \eai round and seasonal shortage in some 
other atoas during sowing and hai vesting operations Phero are, 
in addition, faiil> laige number of rural labourers, mainly from 
South Gujarat, who woik in buck factories and salt works m the 
Thana distiiot and in stone cjuarries Most of them return to 
their native villages in the monsoon Similar seasonal migratory 
movements of hibourcrs take place fiom Kaira and the Panch 
Mahals to Baroda and Broai li distiuts during agricultural seasons, 
but more particularly at the time of cotton picking and agam 
from Kaira to the Bhal tract of Ahmedabad at the time of reap- 
ing the wheat and cotton harvests It was complained by the 
farmers that these movements aie instrumental to some extent in 
causing siaicity of held laboureis especially dining busy seasons 
Looking to the size of the lural population of Gujarat, however, it 
should be said that emigratory and migratory movements to 
foreign lands, Bombay and within the region itself, aie not large ^ 

With the expansion in the size of the family and the limited 
agricultural land cut its dispos.il to meet the rising standard of 
living, most of the classes described above left then native vil- 
lages in search of alternative callings The landless agiioultural 
labourers and other backward classes left their native place 
primarily to win their bread * The desertion of the ancestral 

’ Census of (I'Ul), \ ol TX, Ptirfc 1 (Hoaibnj ), p 10 

* Special hajuinf into tin Sicond JidiAion Surici/ Sclthment of Batdoh 
and Choratn Tohikas, p IJ 

® JMulditvni, c; (' , J^iJl and Labour in a Soat/i Ciijaiat Vilhnje, p 74, 
Report of the Boinhan Bankinq Jnquirij Comrnittei , \ol IIJ, p U51 , Report 
of the Royal Commission on ^igriculture in India Vol It, Paifc 11, p 424 , 
Rcmsion Survey Settlement, Jalalpur Taluka, p U, and Revision Survey 
Settlement, Chiklili Tnluka, pp 8 9 
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profession by the young among the upper classes has a distinct 
origin Encouraged by the older people, who were inspired by 
the sole motive to add to their family prestige, and lured by the 
modem waj s of life and work in the cities, the intelligent youths 
from the country-side acquired modem education and left their 
fields either to be ineffaeiently looked after or neglected by their 
less enthusiastic and entei prising relatives in the villages or by 
tenant farmers Most ol these have only become poorly paid 
clerks m Government oftices and business and industrial concerns.’ 

In so far as agriculture is concerned, immigration into Gujarat 
18 of little significance The pooi landless labourers from outside, 
especially Kathiawar, come to all parts of the region except 
perhaps the Panch Mahals Immigration of a similar nature 
from the adjoining Native (States occurs m the F.inch IVlahals 
m order to make a living by working in the fields ^ In some 
villages m Surat ceitain enterprising and well-to-do farmers have 
put through some very valuable long-teim land improvements 
with the help of this immigrated labour Elsewhere, however, 
they are employed in the ordinary day-to-day agricultural 
operations I'he bulk of th<‘se laliourers leturn to their places 
of origin before the advent ol the monsoon to attend to the 
cultivation of their tiny fields Then movement is thus of a 
purely seasonal chaiactei 

§3 Occupational Distribution. A stud\ ot the occupational 
distribution of the rural population is useful in more than one 
way Its examination would serve as a basis ot study ot the 
social conditions of the various groups comprising it Far more 
important than this, however, is the scope such an analysis offers 
to know the economic conditions of the masses in the villages 
and the state of agricultural industry We shall confine our 
study to the four imiiortant groups of non-cultivating landowners, 
peasant proprietors, tenant cultivator a and landless agricultural 
labourers and shall leave out of account other classes pursuing 
occupations connected with agriculture and mainly drawing their 
livelihood from them, because the numbers of each one of them 
are few and need not receive special treatment Here again, 
the Government Census Reports, in spite of the unsatisfactory 
nature of statistics they contain, are our sole source of information 

^ Report oj the Bombay Prownctal Banking Inquiry Conimittee, Vol III. 
p 161 , Mukhtyar, G C , Ijife and Labour in a South (hijaral Village, p 3 

^ Shukla, J R , Life and Labour in a South Oujarnt Taluka, p 46 
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In View of the changes m the methods of enumeration and 
classification of population according to occupations from census 
to census, a ( omparativo study from decade to decade to iscertam 
the* trends among these groups is not possible As the latest 
Census Report does not supply figures of persons in various 
agricultural occupations, we will examine the position as m 1931 
We must, therefore, be content with the analysis of the occu- 
pational distnbution from one Census lleprjrt alone On pp 22-3 
are the figiiies of persons (*ngagod in the mam agiicultural 
occupations 

It will lie found that out of the total ot .5,17 383 of principal 
workers under all the tour heads of non-cultivating proprietors, 
cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and agmultural labourers, 
22,8.58 or 4 4 per cent are non-eultivating proprietors, 3,07,761 
or .59 5 per cent are cultivating owners, 37,470 or 7 2 per cent 
are tenant eultiv.xtors and 1,49,294 or 28 9 per cent are 
agricultural labouiers It will be seen that the peasant proprietors 
constitute the largest single group followed next in importance 
by landless labourers 'J'enant ( ultivators and non-cultivating 
landowners follow' then alter in order ol importance On the 
other hand, the non-( ultivating propiietors, cultivatmg owners, 
tenant cultivators and agricultural l.iboureis are 2 .5, 33 4, 4 4 
and 52 1 jier cent respectively of the .iggregate po})ulation engaged 
in ‘pasture and agriculture The conespondmg figures for 
British India are .1 9, 24 8, 35 4 and 30 2 pci cent respectively 
Thus the problems of alisentee hindlordisni and tenancy are 
less acute in Oujarat than in the country <vs a whole Similarly', 
the peasant proprietor still letains a far more important place 
in the rural economy of Gujarat than is the case in British India 
On the other hand, the pioportion that the rural masses 
constitute in (Jujarat is far higher than in the rest of India and 
such as would outweigh the other favourable factors mentioned 
above As among the various districts, non- cultivatmg 

proprietors constitute the highest proportion in Ahmedabad and 
Kaira, Broach and Panch Mahals and Surat follow m order of 
importance As against this, the percentages of both cultivatmg 
owners and tenant cultivators are highest m Kaira In Ahmed- 
abad, Broach and Panch Mahals the peasant proprietor holds 
an important place, although slightly less promment than that 
held by him m Kaira Of all the districts, the place of cultivatmg 
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owners is least important in Surat Surat has the highest pro- 
portion of landless labourers Broach and Panch Mahals and 
Ahmedabad follow next with Kaira far behind 
Rural Health 

Having discussed the population problem of rural Gujarat in 
a general way we shall now switch over to the consideration of 
certain aspects such as infant and maternal mortalities, medical 
aid and diseases, which m the absence of other first-hand data 
would serve as pointers to rural health conditions 
§1 Infant Mortality. The table below gives the infant mortality 
rate in the villages of British Gujarat for the years 1920-43 


Year 

i Inlant 

1 mortality 
por 1,000 

1 thild-birtbs 

1 

1 Yoai 

j Infant 

mortality 

1 per 1,000 

j child births 

1920 

i 

'l 185 79 

194(» 

165 32 

1925 

' 140 81 

1941 

! 1 80 94 

1 

1930 

1 185 06 

1942 

156 60 

1935 

' 162 .67 

1943 

' 141 82 


The infant mortality rate for children under one year vanes 
considerably from year to year, which shows how health conditions 
in the villages are left to nature The average for Gujarat 
shows that the mortality among infants has considerably gone 
down from 185 79 to 141 82 per thousand live-births during the 
period under review The Indian infant mortality rate is 
considerably higher than those of some of the more progressive 
countries, but as between Gujarat and British India the infant 
mortahty rate relating to the former is lower than that for the 
latter As against the infant mortality of 141 82 per thousand 
hve-births for rural Gujarat in 1943, the correspondmg rate for 
the villages of British India as a whole was 150 7 in 1939 ^ 
Evidences relating to Gujarat and India indicate that deaths of 
children under one year in cities and towns are comparatively 
very heavy and m this way the country-side stands at an 
advantage ^ 

* Annual Report oj the Public Health ('omnuisioner with the Government of 
India, 1939, p 66 Also soo Gyan Chaiul’s India's Teeming Millions, p 106 

* ibid , p 66 and Annual Report of the Director of Public Health, Bombay 
Province 1942, pp 166 anil 157 
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§2 Maternal Mortality. Th*e followmg wtateinent contains 
figures of deaths from child-birth annually compared with the 
respective total live-births in the rural areas of British Gujarat. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY AND LIVE-BIRTHS IN 
RURAL GUJARAT, 1920-43 


Year 

Deaths from 
(liild-birth j 

Total births , 

1 

Year 

Deaths from 
child birth 

Total births 

1920 

137 

80.347 1 

1940 

24S 

1,1,3,009 

192.5 

1 187 1 

91,720 1 

1941 

121 

1,03,818 

1930 

: 1 «() 

s,5,73G ! 

l<t42 

1)09 

1,10,738 

1933 

1 ' 

3 5,3 

1 ,04,04b 

1941 

1 

1,42,1 17 


While in regard to other vital statistics improvements have 
been noted with the jiass.igc of timi , .in unfci\ourdble trend has 
all along been notu cable .ibout maternal moitahtj I’he rate 
of deaths fiom delivery to ever\ 1,000 bnths worked out 
at 0 5 in 1920 It rose to as mudi as 4 6 m 1043 As eomjiared 
with conditions in the important cities of India imludmg those 
of the region under study, the position in the vilhiges of Gujaiat 
IS, however, satisfactory ' The comji.iiativeU earU age at which 
females in India begin to beai childien, fierpient deliveries and 
the consequent hcMv\ strain inllicted on them, the general 
under-nourishment, want of ante-natal .ind post-natal care and 
the unavailability of scientific medical advuc dining pregnancy 
and at the time of deliveiv are by far the important causes of 
heavy maternal moitality 'J'he village dai with imperfect 
knowledge and skill accjuired through expeiience at the cost of 
several lives is the onlj attendant usuallv available O'he 
unhygienic conditions undei which the females in the villages 
pass their period of confinement are hard to describe Not to 
speak of midwives and child and maternity welfare centies even 
trained dais are conspicuous by their absence During the wave 
of rural reconstruction which swept the country-side in 1936-7 
a scheme of granting scholarships to village dats and sendmg 
them to cities to undergo short courses of training in midwifery 
was mooted, but the project fell through for want of proper 
response 

^ Report of the Public Health Cornmtasionei noth the Government of India 
1939, pp 78 9 
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§3 Medical Facilities and Diseases. 3'he following statistics 
will give an idea of the extremely limited medical facilities in 
Gujarat ' 


District 

Hospitals 

Dispn n- 
sarics 

other 
nil ill! hI 
institn- 

\ iimhi r 

tlootors 
in the 
distrif t 
incliiiliiiR 
hi iil- 
iliiarU rs 

Ivi niKO 

numbi r t)f 
pi rsons pi r 
iloi tor in 
hi iilqiiarti 1 

AveraKC 
iiiiniher of 
persons 
to i ac h 
(lot tor m 
thi wlioli 
(listrii t 

xAhinedabad 

9 

- 


270 

l,bI5 

18,097 

Kaira 

b 

12 


()b 

2,178 

1 1 ,047 

Broach 

1 

1 1 ’> ; 


52 

2,173 

9,37> 

Panch Mahals 

1 1 

10 


28 i 

2,730 

2t,906 

1 

Surat 

i 

10 

20 j 

2 

145 

1,790 

8,897 

British Gujarat j 

28 

1 

1 

9 

501 j 

10,498 1 

73,582 


The medical facilities provided by the public authorities are 
hopelessly inadequate Further, the medical units are incon- 
veniently located at taluka towns and similar semi-urban centres 
Vaccination perhaps is the only well-organized service provided 
by local boards Of late, special medical officers are being 
deputed to rural areas when virulent epidemics break out for 
mass inoculation and similar purposes Private practitioners are 
mainly found in towns and large villages which have local board 
dispensaries This of course is a phenomenon common to all 
countries, but its effects are far more serious m India As the bulk 
of the country folk have insufficient moans, they lack access to 
what little private medical aid there is at hand The Government 
of Bombay have felt the need for adequate medical relief m 
the rural areas as also for co-ordmatmg Medical and Health 
Departments, and a scheme of Government-subsidized medical 
practitioners is m operation in certam areas The uncovered 
field 18 , however, stiU very large The unfortunate situation 
where vast masses of villagers die without any medical attendance 
thus persists 

Before the last war ‘cottage’ dispensaries were organized m 
villages under the auspices of the Red Cross to treat mmor 

^ Report of the Bombay Economic ami Industrud Surviy Committee, p 36 
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ailments and render first aid Limited stocks of drugs and 
some minor equipment were supplied to these centres of 
medical aid twice a year The necessary expenditure on their 
purchase was defrayed from the Red Cross funds It was 
understood that the treatment of the poor was to be entirely 
giatis But the transpoit charges from the centres of the 
organization to villages were realized from a small charge on 
the well-to-do patients who frequently took advantage of the 
facility These dispensaiies were phiced in charge of the primary 
school teachers after they undcrw'ent short courses m first aid 
and in the use of drugs Goveinment also used to place at 
the disposal of the villagers small quantities of qumine through 
the village police patels Qumine powder was also sold in 
packets at th<‘ village post offices Subsequently, however, the 
flow of medicines to these portable dispensaries dried up com- 
pletely, due mostly to scarcity and rise in cost due to war-time 
conditions Consequently the vast rural population was deprived 
of medical attendance of any kind and had to relv on nature for 
recovery 

It IS not possible to ascertain from the published data the 
diseases mainly responsible for the large number of deaths The 
largest number of casualties is reported under the head ‘other 
fevers’, while mortality on account of other diseases does not 
appear to be considerable ^ The defects in reportmg causes of 
deaths are well known and it is not unlikely that cases which 
cannot be reported under any specific disease might have been 
included under ‘other fevers’ Epidemics such as plague, 
cholera and fammes are not frequent, but they too account for 
a heavy toll of life in the long run “ Malaria is also responsible 
for inflicting considerable misery on the rural population Areas 
of luxuriant vegetative growth such as Mandvi, Pardi, Bulsar 
and Chikhli talukas in Surat and parts of the Panch Mahals 
have an unhealthy climate and the population of these 
sub-divisions suffer a great deal from malaria, particularly 
durmg the monsoon and after Similarly many villages m 
North Gujarat, especially those on the river banks, are regular 

* Annual Report of the Dxrector of Public Health, Bombay Ptotnnee, 1942, 
pp 144-7 

* See Gazetteers of Bombay Presidency, Vol II-B (Surat and Broewih), 
p 78 , Vol IV-B (Ahmedabad), p iv Vol III-B (Kaira and Panch Mahals), 
pp IV and 62 
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Victims of malaria, mostly during the monsoon and the following 

months ^ 

The high birth and death rates and infant and maternal 
mortalities indicate the great need of making medical aid available 
to the poorest m the villages and of improving the health of the 
people so as to add to their power of resistance to diseases It is 
encouraging to knov that along with other aspects like agriculture, 
education, etc for which plans for reconstruction have already 
been drawn up, this subject is also engaging the attention of the 
Central Government A beginning was made with the appointment 
of a Committee by the Government of India in 1943 to examine 
the question ot health and medical facilities in the country 
and to suggest remedies to bring about improvements m them 
The report of the Committee wdiich was published in 1946 contains 
an exhaustive suivey of the prevailing health conditions and 
the available public and private medical facilities in India The 
need for all-round improvement has been stressed and a plan 
of birth-control measures to check the growth of population and 
other measures, both of short-term <ind long-term nature, to 
improve the health of the people and expand severallold the 
medical facilities available to them has been offered ^ It is to 
be hoped that the Government will implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee soon 

Education 

§1 Progress and Present Position of Literacy Access to 
facilities to learn the three ‘Rs’ has been unicorsally recognized 
as one of the important privileges to which every citizen is 
entitled Primary education makes for an enlightened populace 
and thus ensures smooth and projiei working of democratic 
governments Besides, without this prerequisite, the response to 
ameliorative measures, both economic and social, from those for 
whose benefit they are ushered, wiU he poor In India, where 
agriculture forms the chief occupation of the masses, a peasantry 
which can read and write so as to be able to understand and 

* Soo Reunion Purvey Settlement Report, Bulsar, p 43 , Pardi, p 3 , 
Cliikhli, p 4 , and Mandvi, p 42 Also Second Retiaton Survey Settlement 
Report, Nadiad, p 3, Thaara, p 2 , Burbad, p 2 , Anaiid, p 2 and Kapadvanj, 
p 2 Also Report on the Inquiry into the Current Rates oj Assessment in 
Motor and M eherrulabad Talukns, p i 

^ Foi full details of the conclusions and icc omnieiidations of tho Health 
Survey and Development (’oinmittee, reference may ho made to their Report, 
Vols I and 11 
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co-operate in the right spirit m all the elforts undertaken to 
improve its lot is the supreme need of the hour 

The table below gives the present position of primary education 
and its progress smce 1911 

I Total Malt) ' Female 

Year litoraoy litenu*'V literacy 

per tout ])or cent j)or cent 

1911 ' 117 ->0 _> 2 6 

19LM II •> 22 2 4 1 

1931 lit 21 •» 39 

1941 20 s J2 4 10 S 

In 1911 and 1921 literate iieiMins formed 11 7 and 13 b per 
cent of the population respettiveh After <i, ■flight decline to 
13 3 per cent in 1931 tlie peicentago lo'-e to 20 S in 1941 The 
slight setback in 1931 is aotounted for by the fact that the 
advanced classes \shich t onstitute the bulk of the literates 
boycotted the 1931 census duo to the ci\ il disobodieiuo movement 
The corresponding peic outages of nuiles <ind females able to read 
and write were 20 0 <ind 2 b in 1911 22 2 and 4 1 in 1921, 
21 9 and 3 9 in 1931 and 12 4 <nul 10 8 in 1941 This 
information relates both to the rural and urban areas exclud- 
ing the region covered by the x\hmedabad Municipality The 
number of persons able to read and write is tonipaiativelv high 
in towns and cities and would obviously raise the literacy level 
on the whole In tho counti\-Mdo the jiroportion ot literates to 
total population is bound to be appreciably lowei 

In the last census the cause foi the phenomenal nioiease m 
figure ' of those who were able to read and write was that the 
defimtion of ‘literates’ included also the partially literatOvS’ 
The last census enumerations, besides, were carried out more 
scientifically and efficiently as compared vvath similar pievnous 
operations Something should also be said about the nov^el method 
adopted in computing the literacy tables which was responsible to 
some extent m presenting a more or less exaggerated picture of 
conditions in this regard The extent to which literacy has 
made headway has been ascertamed at the last census on the 
basis of random sample method according to which, instead of 
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taking into account all tho indivnlual returns which would have 
covered the entire population, only everv' fiftieth return was 
examined, and the results obtained in this wav were published on 
the presumption that they would faiily rcHert actual conditions 

The figures cited above indie.ite a highei level of literacy in 
Gujarat than the rest of India This conipaiatn e high peicentage 
of literates is paitly due to the fact that over 20 jicr cent of the 
population of the region is constituted of ujiper classes, a sec tion 
which IS almost cent per cent liteiato and no incentive or 
legislative compulsion is neeessaiy to drne then eliildien to the 
schools ’ 

It IS unnecessaiy to emphasi/c that cornpaied with the needs 
of the situation the piogress of prini.iiy education from dcccule 
to decade is woefully slow The discussion above* would indicate 
that literacy among females remains still in the primaiy staec 
The following table gives the mcreases m population and the 
number of literates from 1911 to 1941 


Porioti 

Iniivaso lit 
population 

Int lease in | 
tlio mniiher of 

Porcentago 

of 

III to II 

I 

11 

1 hterntoH 1 

1 111 , 

1911-21 

I I,')5,77'* 

1 70,+s2 

49 0 

1921-31 

, 1,S9,U3 

1 18,049 

0 <1 

1931-41 

1 3,r>3,45t 

[ 

2,91,815 i 

1 

82 1 


The figures mdicate that between 1911 and 1931 additions to 
the number of literates considerabh lagged behind increases in 
population from decade to decade 3 he statistics for 1941 also 
reveal the unequal race between both the sots of figures 

The aversion of the rural population to sending their children 
to schools IS well known 'fins is paitly due to the imperfect 
realization of the impoitancc of education in life, and partly 
attributable to the fact, that they want all the children of the 
family to work m the fields or to earn small wages and add to 
the meagre family income This is amply demonstrated by the 
heavily depleted attendance m the village primary schools durmg 
sowing and harvesting seasons Troni a rough calculation from 
the sample table relating to the age distribution of population in 

^ Census of Indio, 1941 Vol XV'^H (Karo 1 1), pp ,s9-9e 
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Gujarat, it may be stated that the number of children actually 
attending schools is about 68 per tent of the total population in 
the Jlge-group 6-10 ft is not possible to ascertain the strength 
of population m 10-14 age-grouj), but when this sc'ction is taken 
into aeeoiint the propoition of children attending si hooK would 
further be ledmed '1 he position of the backward classes would 
be much w^orse 

§2 I ducational Pacihties There are eei tain sei ions deficiencies 
in the provision ot facilities for primary education which j)revent 
childrcm in the' villaues from Icarnmg to read and write Out 
of 3,265 villages in Jliitish Gujarat, only 2,294 had schools in 
1943-1 \ redc'emmg featuie of the situation was that the 

educ ational needs ot as many as 000 villages out of the 9bl without 
schools were seiv^ed bv the neighbouring villages But in view 
of the bad state of the inter- village roads, the difficulties of 
eovermt: small dist.mces, particularly dining the lains, are gieat 
and the incentive of < hildren to attend schools is naturally damjied 
From the standpoint of ai(‘a, there is one school for every 
4 5 .sqnaie miles Of all the distiicts Ahmedabad is the w'orst 
in this lespect 'I’here is one school for eveiy 6 0 scjuare milccj 
Surat IS the most foitunately situatc'd with one primary Bchool 
for 2 9 scpiare miles ' ff t,eparate figures about the provision of 
educational facilities for villages h<id been available, the picture 
presented above would have been consideiablv less favouiable 

To improve this state ot affairs the* Congress Gov’einment 
under their scheme of mass litmacv opened one-te.icher voluntary 
aided schools mauily in the smaller villages which were till then 
without them In most cases the stiength of cniolment was 
taken as the basis of ascertaining the teachers remuneiation so 
as to mduce them to imjirove attendance In the beginning the 
resjionse was very good and the unexpectedly huge attendance 
at those si'hools cieated great optimism But the initial 
enthusiasm of both the newly recruited teaeheis and the public 
did not take long to disappeai so much so that such schools 
began to bo closed down lajiidly Sopaiato figures for one-teacher 
schools aie not available But as lh< vaiiations m the numbers 
of primary schools fiom year to yeai arose mainly out of additions 
of such schools and their subsocjuent disappeaiance, we shall be 

^ Supplement Ui tin Ihpoit on I'uhli< I n'-intction in Jiomfhni Proinue 
1043-4, p i 
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able to form fiom those figures a rough idea of initial progress 
achieved and the decline that set in later In 1937-8 there were 
2,572 primary schools m Gujarat Under the literacy j^rive 
referred to many one-teacher schools were opened and by 1941-2 
the number of primary schools went upto 3,468 A reversal set 
in thereafter Avith the lesult that in 1943-4 the number of primary 
schools in existence fell to 3,377 

The equipment of the village primaiy scliool such as furniture, 
maps, books, stationery, materials for games, etc , is far short of 
the minimum requirements for offieientlv conducting the work of 
mstructioii Except for some villages which possess their own 
school buildmgs, the classes m the vast number of villages are 
held in rented premises, dknrrna’ihala't or buildmgs donated by 
philanthropic- minded persons which ate, it is hardly necessary 
to emphasize, rarely in good condition * A few village school 
buildmgs ha\e been constructed under 8ir Purshottaindas 
Thakurdas and Seth Mafatlal Gagalbhai Funds and through the 
efforts of bodies like the Panch Mahals Primar} Education 
Society, the Bhil Seva Mandal and the District School Buildings 
Committees constituted of late by the Government But under 
the Sir Purshottamdas 'J’hakuidas and Seth Mafatlal (Jagalbhai 
Funds and the Government arrangement, pioportionate cash 
contributions have also to be m.ide by the population of the 
villages concerned On account of the lack of financial resources, 
thej are unable to make contributions except in kind witli the 
result that not much headway has been made in this direction 

Salaries of primary teachers, particularly of the assistants, are 
miserably low and many times eornjiare unfavourably with the 
cash wages of an urban labourer or a factory worker ^ It is 
true that the average number of pupils per teacher is small and 
the annual average outlay per pupil, although less than one-third 
as compared with progressive countries like England, is high m 
the light of the country’s economic conditions ^ Any improve- 
ment m the teachers’ scales of pay would materially add to the 
cost of education The causes for poor average attendance, 

* To pot an idoa of ownwl, rontwi and othor oliantablo builtlinps in use 
for jinmarv schools in tho Province see Report of the Director of Public 
Iri'itiuction, Province of Bombay, 1943 4, p 70 

^ Supplement to Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in Bombay 
Province, 1937-42, p 45 

® ibid , pp 189 97 A\m SUM Report on Post War Kducational Development 
%n India, Government of India, p 1 
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however, he elsewhere and it would be both unfair and inexpedient 
to wait to improve the lot of the primary teacher till the time 
when a considerably large number of children can be given to him 

Primary education is at present the responsibility of local 
bodies and this has been partly responsible for the present 
state of affairs It is true that the Government bear most of the 
cost on primary education through grants to local boards ^ 
However, since provision of facihties for primary education is 
one of the foremost duties of the Government, instead of leaving 
the management of the schools to local authorities and expecting 
them to defray even a small part of the expienditure on education 
from their meagre resources, the ideal arrangement would be for 
the Government to take over the important nation-building 
activity It IS not poss.ble to visualize a better future for 
primary education unless the Government abolishes its divided 
finance, control and management and takes upon itself this 
important function m the larger interest of the country “ 

§3 Adult Education. Stray efforts to educate the adults in 
Gujarat were made in the past by some public- spirited persons 
with the help of philanthropic funds, but the movement fell 
through mainly due to the failure of such finance to flow 
continuously ’ iSystematic attempts to draw the rural adult 
population to schools were instituted only by the first popular 
government under Provincial Autonomy \dult night classes 
were opened in the villages and were conducted in the existing 
school premises by the primary teachers already in employment 
Books, slates, etc , and other necessary materials were supplied 
free out of public funds ^ Some public institutions as well as 
the unofticial bodies followed in the footsteps of the Government 
and took up the work In the beginning the adult < ducation 
drive promised to be a great success The night schools 
multiplied by leaps and bounds and laige numbers of adults, 
mainly from the backward classes, were attracted to them 
With the pass.igo of time, however, the initial spiiit of enthusiasm 

^ Soo iSupplejnent to Quinquennial Report on Rublic I n-i^trurf ion in Bombay 
Province, 1937-42, pp 30 .) and 180 99 

* Tho Grovorn7nont of Bombay liavo “iiin « (1946) decitlo*! to take o\ or the 
managomont of primary schools from local bodies Botli the hnanoe and 
inanagemont of primary education will vest with tho tJovornment when the 
decision is implemented 

* Report of the Royal Commtssion on Agriculture in India, Vol H, Part II, 
p. 132 

* For a detailed account see Laubach, F C , India Shall Be Literate, p 84 

3 
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began to wane slowly, attendance decreased and in many 
instances night schools were discontinued The following table 
gives m summary form the progress of adult education in Gujarat 
through adult night schools and adult classes ^ 


Year 

1 

Night schools in 

1 

existence i 

Night schools opened 
and closed during the 
same year 


1 Number j 

Pupils ^ 

1- 

Number 

j Pupils 

1937-8 

! ! 

980 



1938 9 

128 j 

4,536 



1939-40 

'<1 1 

2,471 1 

679 

' 20,040 

1940 1 

1 1 

1.218 

1 1 

216 

1941 2 

180 

4,997 

15 

351 

1942-3 

85 

2.202 

178 

4,705 

1943 4 

64 

1 209 

35 

866 

Figures of night schools in the villages and the attendance in 
them are not available sepaiatel} But if allowance is made for 
such schools at work in towns and cities the extremely limited 
headway that the adult literacy drive could make m the 


country-side would be apparent Prominent parties m the 
villages and others closely lonnectod with the drive hold the 
opinion that the pace of retrogression became nioic pronounced 
after the exit from power of the people's Government It will be 
clear from the discussion about the state of literacy in Gujarat 
villages and the magnitude of the numbers of .idult illitcr.ites 
that these classes are wholly inadetpiate and the attendance in 
them ridiculousl 3 ' insignificant ^ 

Apart from the tardy official patronage after 1939 there were 
certain other factors at woik which were responsible for the 
failure of the drive The attendance mainly consisted of landless 
agricultural labourers who were ill-equipped to take up intellectual 
work after the day’s exhausting toil m the fields Aversion 
towards any kind of enlightenment arismg out of the trachtional 

* Night schools and adult education classes comlut te<l by the Ahmeciabad 
Municipality have been excluded 

* For further information about almost the total absence of progress in 
adult literacy drive see Census of Indw, 1941, Vol XVII (Baroda), p 91. 
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mental lethargy also played its part It is well known that 
under the existing condition it is extremely difficult to succeed 
with rural reconstruction without the support and co-operation 
of tlie influential and financially well-to-do elements m rural life 
The capitalist farmers who employ, these labourers were not 
only apathetic but in many instances displayed open hostility 
towards the movement that aimed to enlighten the masses 
whom they exploited Further, the task of instruction 
devolved on the already over-worked and poorly-paid primary 
teachers who, it is obvious, could not display enthusiasm and 
impart vigour and personal touch so essential in such an 
ameliorative measure The senior trained primary teachers 
took little interest in adult night schools and left them to be 
looked after by their assistants Under the conditions in which 
our primary teachers, especially the assistants, live and work 
today it was futile to expect them to be accentuated by the 
highest patriotic motives The method of instructing children, 
which alone the school teachers were familiar with, is unsuited 
for the adult pupil It is pertment to mention here the opmion 
held in many quarters that the instruction of the adult to be 
successful should be through the eye and the ear,* so that it 
may be made more attractive and suitable to the conditions of 
life of the people,- and this was seldom tried 

H Basic Education. Apart from the small number whom the 
present system of education embraces, there are many other 
defects in it 'fhe foremost is that it is essentially literary in 
nature and this creates a sort of dislike for the ancestral occupation 
among the sons of the soil In the absence of facilities to pursue 
education further, even this little loaining is lost and after a 
few years, the vast majority of people who pass through primary 
schools lapse into illiteracy Instead of offering scope for gauging 
the aptitudes ot individual students so as to guide their energies 
into proper channels the present system treats the entire mass 
of children uniformly and is content meiely to teach them 
to read and wiito Primary education as at present imparted 
18 thus unproductive for literacy acquired under it is lost before 
long and it is not of any use to the children of the farmers ui 
helpmg them to pursue agriculture more efficiently 

1 Report of the Royal Cmnmt^sion on AgrtciUture in India, Vol II, Part II 
pp 254-5 

* ibid , pp 264-6 
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The novel system of educating children known as the Basic 
National System of Education originally sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi seeks to remedy these defects Under this scheme the 
crafts, of which farming will be perhaps the prmcipal one, are 
sought to be made the centres of all the activities of mstruction 
so that readmg and writing, and the knowledge of immediate 
surroundings of the country and the outside world, instead of 
proving boring propositions as under the old method, will not 
only be assimilated with mterest but leave an everlasting 
impression upon the minds of the taught Besides performing 
this very useful function tlie crafts will also contribute towards 
the recurring cost of education from the sale proceeds of their 
products In the beginning, this contribution viU not amount 
to much, but if this system of mstruction progresses m the right 
spirit, and according to the aims that its sponsors have m view, 
education of this type is calculated to bo self-supporting in 
regard to the running cost after a certain stage Thus from the 
genuine national education would emerge the ‘literacy of the 
whole personality’ of the child At the end of his career at 
school the pupil will go out into the world fully equipped and 
confident of making a living He will not bo a misfit m the 
rural setting to which he belongs and to which he ultimately 
returns and thus without being handicapped bj a sense of 
embarrassment or frustration he would be able to play his part 
worthily in the national life 

The duty of the teacher under the new system would extend 
much further than merely imparting mstruction Ho will 
closely watch the mclination of each individual child towards a 
particular vocation, and from the records of observation of the 
pupils over a fairly long period will aim at putting each trainee 
on the job for which he is best suited and for which he has 
displayed likmg and mterest For this reason the supply of the 
right type of teachers trained m the special technique is of 
supreme importance ’Fo achieve this a Basic Education Training 
Centre has been opened at Katargam (Surat) Intelligent and 
enthusiastic teachers, who may be mspired by the spirit of 
service, are selected from the existing primary schools and sent 
to this centre for a course of mstruction At the end of the 
period of training these teachers are posted in schools' which are 
intended to be converted into basic schools 
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§5 Sargent Plan.* As is usual with every scheme aiming at 
national regeneration, the Wardha Scheme when it was first 
adumbrated was received unfavourably and much rdversely 
commented upon in certain quarters A dispassionate study and 
clear understanding, however, dispelled the doubts of the critics 
regarding the practicability of the new system With the 
acceptance of the principle of ‘learning by doing’ by the 
Government of India as basis for post-war educational re 
construction in the rural arenas, the suitability of the basic 
system of education to the conditions and reciuiremcnts of the 
country became wideh accepted 'I he principles of the Wardha 
Scheme as briefly dc*scnbed above have been accepted, but the 
Report does not endorse the \ i(‘W that basic education can be 
self-sulhcient at any stage , partic ularh at the lowest It is not 
necessary to dilate upon this controversial point at this stage 
Only when the now system is in full-tleclued ^vorklng for some time 
will it be possible to find out a\ bet her such an ideal is possible 
of attainment It should, ho\\e\ei be said that the Report 
has givc'ti the riuht head What is nece''saiy no'w is to hll in the 
details in the light of local conditions and imjilement the same 
so as to eradicate illiteracv completely in the siiortest possible 
time 

• For of tho oflicini pUio rt'foioiui ma\ bo mado to tho CJoveriiment 

of India’s Plan for Post H ar Lduaitionnl DtiilojJincnt in India, 11144 



CHAPTER III 


LAND UTILIZATION 

Having discussed the human factor in agriculture, we shall 
now pass on to consider the various ways in which land has been 
utilized and how it can be better utilized We shall discuss this 
under two heads (a) Forests and (b) Cultivation 
Forests 

§1 Forests and Agriculture Forests are a great national asset 
They serve as basis for many industries beginning from handi- 
crafts to large-scale establishments We are, however, here 
concerned only with the vital functions that thev perform in 
relation to rural economy Forests exercise great mtlucnce on 
weather conditions Besides having moderating influence on 
the extremes of climate and preventing the sub-soil water irom 
sinking unduly below the sin face, thev also ensure the necessary 
rainfall in and around the regions m which they are located ^ 
In regions liable to storm oi hot or cold gusts, trees in the forest 
serve as wmd-breakers and prevent damage to such of the standing 
crops as are liable to bo adversely affected In the regions with 
uneven surfaces and particularly the hilly tracts, the roots oi 
trees and grass in the forests help to check eiosion by preventing 
the speedy run-oflF of ram water and by releasing it slowly and 
by stages, thus saving the valuable top soil from being washed 
away It has been estimated that in India while the surface soil 
lost annually per acre in respect of grasslands is only 1 6 tons, 
that removed from the bare lands bv running water amounts to 
8 3 tons ^ 

Agricultural lands in the neighbourhood of barren uplands and 
hills are also likely to be flooded and the crops on them destroyed 
The damage that will be caused m this way can be avoided to a 
great extent, and in addition, substantial revenues earned if such 
waste areas are planted with trees There are certain direct 
advantages which the farmers in the neighbourhood of forests 
enjoy in the shape of a regular supply of timber for agricultural 
implements^ for building huts and small houses for residence, 

^ Iteport oj the Royal Comvmsston on AgrvMUure m Indvi, Vol 11, Part I, 
p 146 

* Howard, .Sir Herbert, Fost-War Forest Policy for India, p .10 
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and for fuel for household 'requirements Areas covered by 
forests also serve as grazing lands and sources of fodder-supply 
for the cattle of the peasants m their vicinity, and of the 
agriculturists over much wider regions when famine conditions 
prevail, provided «i. wise policy of storing up grass year after 
year to meet such ( ontingcncies is m operation The composts 
formed by decayed leaves and tlic twigs of trees in the forests 
serve as a valuable suppiv of manure to farmers either free or 
at nominal cost A section of the landless rural population 
also enjoys the f.if ilities of getting grants of lands in the 
forests tor ( ultivation at cont-essional rates I’hero is also 
scope for farmers with small holdings and inadequate earnings 
to add a little to their insufficient income by pursuing one or 
more of the forest industries such as gum and honey collecting 
and bamboo-basket-makmg or woiking as labourers in forests 
§2 Forests of Gujarat Tlie following table gives the statistics of 
areas covered by forests under the management of Revenue and 
Forest Depaitrnents in the different districts of Gujarat in 1940-1 ’ 

I OREST AREAS Ol- BRITISH OUJARAT, 1940-1 


Distrul 

Rpiciiia 

1 Di partiiu lit 

Vcn I 

t (>rr-*t 
Dciurtin* nt 

\< r. s 

Total an a 
limit r 

Ion sts 

1 

i \< n 

1 lluiiit)ui nni il 

CllitlViltl (1 

in .1 for 
(111 piruxi 
t ndmu 

1 

\t res 

Ana of 
forests m 
at res IH I 

1 00 acres 
of 

cultivated 

land 

Ahmedabail ' 

8,b34 


8,634 

18.82 802 

0 5 

Broiuh and Paiu li 
Mahals 

2,184 

1 2,01,785 

2,04,109 

! 12,97,275 ‘ 

15 7 

Kaira 

1 



8,60,894 

0 

Surat 

8,101 

50,852 

58,9)5 1 

7,90,739 

7 4 

British Gujarat ' 

19,121 

2,52,037 

2,71,758 

1 48,31,710 ; 

5 b 


‘ For vaiious leusona it ih not possible to stnko quinquennial a\oragee of 
these figures as wo have clone in the case of others Partly clue to tlie transfer 
of some forests from one circle to another to suit administrative convenience 
and partlj boc’auso of errors in tho beginning in assessing areas, uliioh were 
subsoquontly ratified, it is desirable to concentrate on tho latest figures 
available for tho purposes of the study For instance, till Fllb-T tho Mandvi 
forests used to be included in the Central Circle and only from 1937-8 they 
were transferred to tho Northern Circle Previous to 1937-8, therefore, 
forest areas classified in order of the table are not available Further, forest 
areas under both the Revenue and Forest Departments do not vary materially 
from year to year which fact takes away much from the significance of 
quinquennial averages 
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It Will be seen from the table that forests in British Gujarat 
under Revenue and Forest Departments together covered 
2,71,7.18 acres in 1940-1 The average of the quinquennial 
1910-11 to 1914-15 was 2,71,047 acres Thus there has 
been no marked variation in their area m .“10 years For the 
region as a whole there aie 5 6 acres of forests for every 100 acres 
of cultivated area 

§3 Distribution and Adequacy. The total cultivated area of 
British Gujarat is 48,31,710 acres 'Fhe 2, .'■>2, (>.37 acres 
which are actualK under forests make .5 2 per cent ol the 
cultivated area of the region Evcui it the 19 121 acres of 
pastures with spaise grcnvth of babul shrubs under the Revenue 
Department, which have been termed as foiests, are included 
in our calculation, the projiortion of forests to total area will 
not iniproye materially Looking to tlu^ Indian cliin.ite and the 
general demands of the villagers, it has bc'cn c.dculatcd that at 
least 20 to 25 per cent of the area should be* under w c*ll-managcMi 
and well-distributed forests both for pro(<*cti\e pin poses and for 
supplying all types of consumers with then minimum needs' 
Looked at from this jioint of y leyy it y\ ill b<' lound that the area 
under forests in Gujarat is highly madecpiati Monsnei, the 
forests are most unequally distiibuted as among diffeient rc'gions 
Kaira and Ahrnedabad aie wnthout forests m th(‘ real sense of 
the term, wdiile in the reimuning distiicts they are highly 
localized in some of the* sub-diy isions The ,irea of 19,121 
acres under the Revenue Dep.irtmcnt locatc'cl mainlv in the 
Suiat and Ahrnedabad distriets are forests in name' onl}' , being 
in fact pastures yy'ith scant}, fodder and yvood and aie uiKontiolled 
and over-grazed ~ The reserved forc'sts ot 2, .>2, 0,37 acres 
under the Forest Department are largely situated in the Ranch 
Mahals and Mandvi sub-division and in patches in Rardi Bulsar 
and Chikhli talukas and Valod peta of Surat ‘ Particularly in 
North Gujarat the need for forest plantation is paramount as the 
desert of Cutch has started making inroads into the area and 
extreme climate and little rainfall, which are the characteristics 
of desert conditions, are tending to be progressively intensified ^ 

^ Howard, Sir Herbert, Post-War Forest Policy for India, p 20 

^ ibid , p 46 

® Also see Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee 
(1938-40), Vol II Ahrnedabad, p 6, Broach and Parioh Mahals, p 7 and 
Surat, p G 

* Howard, Sir Herbert, Post War Forest Policy for India, p 31 
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§4 Forest Utilization. There are certain outstanding principles 
according to which the forest policy of a country should be guided. 
The foremost consideration in any plan of the utilization of 
forests 18 the preservation of climatic and physical conditions of 
the country Next to this, place should be given to the 
maintonamo of mminiuni foiest areas necessary for meeting the 
needs of the population, particularly of the villages, for forest 
products It IS onl\ after these londitions are fulfilled that 
attention may he turned towards examining the possibility of 
making some of the forest areas available foi cultivation, 
especially to the landl(*ss labourers and to cultivators with very 
mcMgie holdings ft would be generally agieed that the 
utilization of vState for<‘sls must be legulated as to yield highest 
returns not to the Government, but to the people as a whole. 
Opinions, liovcecer, widely clilfer icgarding the possibilities and 
extent ot their (sonoinK exploitation in the narrow sense 
consistentK with the intcuests of the po])ulation in general and 
agricuItuLil industry ot the regions in vchidi they are located in 
particular War cxigcmics have been lesponsible for a further 
deterioiation in the toiest situation '1 he unu'-iial demand for 
timber arising in<iml\ out ot the military recpiiiements during 
lt>.‘{0-4r) has rc'siilted in <‘\(C‘ssive Ic'lling of timber as much as 
two to ten years m advance^ It wa> observed by the wTiter 
during held work th.it befoie control ov lu the dis])os<il of timber 
by mci chants t.ikine up foic'st coups under contracts w'as 
instituted eyen the best lirnbei w.is Mild at lughh favourable 
priests for being u-'ChI <is fuc‘1 m the mdustiial iindert.akmgs m 
urban (Jiij.ir.it Only in 11)44 systematic checks were devised 
to SCO that all the timbei fcdled m thev forests under State control 
was used primarily for satislying military demands 

The private forests classed as giasslands and located mamly 
m the Pardi, Buls.ir and Chikhh talukasand Valod peta of Surat 
and consisting mainly of habvl trees besides other species such 
as khair, sadado and teak, to a small extent are utilized without 
any system A regul.n destructive process has been going on 
for long which may ultimately result m the total disappearance 
of this class of forests In certain areas a deplorable state has 
already been reached “ 'Fhe trees, which commonly grow on 

^ Howard, Sir Herbert, Pott-War Forest Policy for India, p 24 

* ibid , p 13 
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the grasslands, are purchased by agriculturist contractors from 
farmer-owners, felled and sold for use as fuel In the process of 
removing wood from the land, no discrimination is exorcised and 
mature trees and young plants are cut ivholesale only for the 
small difference that it makes m the earnings of the contractors 
Most of the farmers do not take anv steps to save \oung tree-^ 
from early destruction Being in need ot a little lash, the pooi 
farmers sell the trees before they attain full maturity and thus 
hasten the process of extinction of prnate foiests P.irticularly 
on account of the rise in the pruo of firewood from Rs o to Rs 7 
for a cart-load of approximately IlO maunds m to as high 

as Rs for the same quantity in 1944-5, there was an 
indiscriminate cutting of trees, mainly m the southern sub-division^' 
of Surat, and in spite ot restru turns on the removal of wood 
outside British territory, the piocess continued practically 
unchecked diu* to wides]>read coii upturn In certain areas teak. 
khair, sadado and other \alu<ible trees were purchased by ( on 
tractors and sold as fiiewood as better firues were realized that 
way than b\ then sale as timber It is not easy to obtain an 
idea of the extent of the wanton destruction of valuable private- 
forests and the considerable time it will take for their replen- 
ishment Had some soit of (-ontrol over private forests been in 
existence, it w'ould Inive b«*cn possibhi to chock this harmful 
tendency The need for some control over such forests to 
prevent their disappoaiaiicc, to nmko them yield higher returns 
and tci prove more useful to the agriculturists, cannot bc» 
over-emphasized 

^5 Agriculturists and Forests Many old coriqilamts ol the 
ruial population m and around the foiest areas, particularly 
m the Paiieh Mahals, against their administr.ition w'ero brought 
to light befoie an official committee specialh appointed m 
192fi-7 to go into them It was stated during investigation that 
the ignorant and meek farmers m the Paiicli Mahals were forced 
to work m the forests without any payment 'fhey were also 
required to help the authorities promptly m extinguishing 
forest flies as and when they broke out In askmg them 
to render both types of assistance no consideration was shown 
towards the agricultural operations they had to put through 
m time during sowmg and harvesting seasons which should, 
as a mattci of course, be the first charge on their time and 
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attention ' 'I’he Congress Ministry which came to power in 
1937 fixed the nunimum wage to be paid to labourers employed 
in forests at six annas pei day However, some of Hie Bhil 
farmers whom we examined in 1944 stated that either on 
aciount of meagre allocation under the ht'ad or for other 
reasons, wages at this rate had not been paid 

The farmers aie permitted to < arry di'ad wood from forests in 
head-loads for use as fuel ft was observed by manv faimers 
during our incjuiry in the Panch Mahals that the forest authorities 
are not very strict about this .iml that the peasants are able to 
get as much firewood as the\ want and are also allowed to remove 
timber tiom forests for implements and for building huts and 
houses m c.ise the \ are destroy<*d b\ hre The onh difheultv 
expeneiued m this ii'gard related to the unusual delays in 
olitaining tiansit passes and pei mission to reinovi tinifior and 
tlu' (onipl.iint w'as that tiieie weie manv exactions of monev 
giains gh<‘e <‘t( , liv foic st subordinates in that tonnexion" 
'I he faimers of a vilhigi* near the reserved forests m one of the 
southern sub-div isions of Surat however, stated that thev were 
allowed to rcunove onl\ de<id wood from the forests ' 

SoriK' of tin* f.umors in the Panch Mahals reported that they 
were also allowed to collect honev Irom loicst trees free but were 
not pc-imittcd to removo edheu products ^ In order to encourage 
cottage industries fanners should be allowt'd to have access to 
such pioducts as bamboos, khakhra and hinri U'av’es and collect 
raw lac from tiees manufacture kntha from khan trees undei 
n'asonable conditions Ii has also been urged that the mohwra 
trcHJs which supplv loud in the shajic' of llowers to the poor Bhils 
and fiom the seeds of which is extracted oil for sale should not 
be auctioned along wuth other trees but may be preserved ’ It 
would be appropiiate here to refer to the possibilities of developmg 
fca^Aa-making and match and bobbin -manufacturing industries from 
certain soft species of wood such iissimal and haldario found in the 
forests of Gujarat Ibider the exigencies of war, manufacture of 
bobbins from these varieties is alieadv on the way Hitherto 
these trees were used as luel or simply burnt m the forest rabs 

* Report of litt Fonut ames hupurii Commilhe (1*127) Part 11 

pp 17 and ir> 

* tbid , Part I, p Hi 

* Village (Jandov a, ('hiklili talukrt biirat district 

* Report of the Forest Gritvaricet, Irupiirif Committee (1*127), Part 11, p 7(> 
‘ ibid . p 75 
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The aspect of forest administration over which the farmers felt 
strongly oppressed was about the fee of four annas per cattle 
charged for grazing in the forests They found this fee all the 
more burdensome because it was levied on all the cattle in the 
forest villages mstead of only on those actually grazed in the 
forests ^ The contention that the payment of four annas per 
cattle for the concession to graze in the forests all the year round 
IS beyond the means of the farmer to pay would not stand a cursory 
examination It is also interesting to contrast this nominal 
annual rate of four annas per animal Avith the fee of Rs 4 to Rs 6 
per cattle that is normally charged bv big landholders in 8urat 
for extending grazing facilities for three to three and a half months 
only during the monsoon 'I’he first populai Government that 
came to power under Provincial Autonomy m 19!17 abolished 
grazing fees The farmers are to declare hetore the village 
ofiicers the number of catth' they Avant to graze in the forest 
areas and obtain free permits for the same In actual fact, in 
some cases village officers whose duty it is to issue permits do not 
do so, while in others villagers do not observe the lule of obtaining 
permits for their cattle “ Partly the reason for tins ma> be 
found in the fact that, as reported by the farmers of a a illage 
near reserve forests in Surat, there are ample grazing facilities 
on the river banks and near village tanks and such other places 
and as the forests are situated at a considerable distance from 
the village, few farmers aA'ail thernselvc^s of the grazing facilities * 

The farmers also harbour a grievance against the forc'st 
administration in connexion Avith the disposal of the grasslands 
m the forest areas through the contiactois It is said that the 
practice comes in the way of the farmers in obtaining necessary 
fodder for their cattle and creates scarcity conditions occasionally 
It 18 also pointed out that grazing lands set apart in the forests 
are inadequate for the number of cattle in the district * As 
agamst this it has been stated that ordinarily the supply of 
fodder is more than enough and the surplus quantities are baled 
and stored for being made avadable to the farmers in times of 
famines and scarcity without which their cattle would starve ^ 

* Report of the Fo?est Ortevance 9 Inquiry Gomrmtee, (1927), l‘art I, p 7 

^ Annual Forest AdministraUon Report, Bombay Province, 1 940-1 , Part I, p H 

® Village Gandova, Chikhli taluka, Surat district 

* Report of the Forest Onevancee Inquiry Committee (1927), Part II, pp 17 
and 76 

‘ ibid , Part I, p 9 
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In fairness, our observation during field-work in this connexion 
should be stated here It is true that it is not within the means 
of a few farmers to purchase the rights to remove fodder from 
forests at the time of auction But if many farmers belongmg 
to one or more villages jointly decide to bid on the occasion, 
they are given preference over other non- agriculturist merchants 
bidding for the rights 

Small pieces of land m the forest areas are also let out on 
annual leases to the farmers for cultivation at highly concessional 
rentals ^ It was found, however, that favouritism played an 
important role in this, and only influential parties succeeded in 
acquirmg lands leased out in this way ^ 

§6 Possibilities of Expansion. In view of the excessive pressure of 
population, most of the cultivable lands available in Gujarat have 
been taken up and for 1940-1 to 1942-3 only 1,41,145 acres, 
1,11,331 acres and 11,73,54H acres on an average have 
been classed as ‘ unc ultivablo lands’, ‘culturable waste’ and ‘area 
not available for cultivation excludmg that already under forests’ 
respectively It would, therefore, be naturally felt that the 
scope for the expansion of foiests is very limited A little detailed 
examination will, howevei, convince us that although it is not 
possible to increase the area under forests to about 14 lakhs acres 
which IS the minimum necessarv, scope for great progress in that 
direction docs exist The defects in the classification of lands 
as ‘ uncultivable ciiltuiable’ and 'not available for cultivation’ 
are a matter of common kno\\ledtre Some of the lands, although 
classed as cultivable wastes, may be found lU-suited to raise crops, 
but on them forests, to meet the recpiirements of the villagers 
would ceitamly thrive Similarlv, there are areas besides the 
lands coveied by houses, roads, livers, etc , which have been 
classed as not available for cultivation and on which small woods 
can be raised It is necessary, therefore, to examine in detail 
these two classes of land and to ascertam the projiortion of the 
former type that can be cultivated and that which would grow 
useful trees, and also as to what percentage of the acreage under 
the latter type can bo put to this use ^ A scheme should, likewise, 
be devised to raise forests on that part of the reclaimed salt and 
marshy lands on the western coast of Gujarat which would prove 

' Revitiion Survey Settlement, Dohad, p 5 , Jhalod, p ,> 

* Report of the Forest Qrxevances Inqutry Committee, Part II, pp 17 and 75 

• Howard, Sir Herbert, Post-War Policy for India, p 45 
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unsuitable for cultivation of crops but would grow certain types 
of trees supplying the needs of the rural community for forest 
products As has been seen earlier, forests under the Revenue 
Department are mere pastures and are subject to excessive 
unregulated grazmg by an unduly large number of animals 
As such they neither fulfil the general functions as forests such 
as preventing soil erosion and exercising a regulating influence on 
climate, nor do they serve as sources of fodder supply to the 
cattle of the farmers It will, therefore, be necessary to consider 
these areas also for the purpose of conv'erting them into village 
forests and thus utilizing them better Besides, in the southern 
sub-divisions of Surat there are large areas under grasslands m 
private ownership which, besides fodder, yield a little babul wood 
and there is great scope of raising forests on them so that in 
addition to these two the^ may supply other forest products 
While attempting progress m this direction attention should be 
concentrated on the paramount need of creating small woodlands 
m the midst of cultivated areas in the villages so that the farmers 
can meet their lecjuirements of forest products in time and 
without difficulty 'I'he paucity of transport facilities and the 
heavy cost of removing fuel and other minor products of use to 
farmers result m many forest products remaining unutilized ^ 
This can be remedied to some extent by creating facilities 
of cheap transport 'I'he plan of creating woodlands m the 
midst of villages or groups of them, however, will be the 
ideal solution of avoiding wastes which .iriso when the forest 
areas instead of being dispersed are concentrated in certain areas 
only 

CunnyATioN 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of land under the 
plough The table on [> 47 gives the relevant quinquennial 
averages for all classes of lands for the periods ending 1914-15, 
1924-5 and 1934-5, as also the averages of similar statistu s for 
the three years 1949-1 to 1942-,3 “ 

§1 Current Fallows. The table will show that the average 
area left as current fallows durmg 1940-1 to 1942-3 was 
3,47,119 acres out of the total of gross cropped area of 

* Report of the Hoi^al fJomtni'ition on Agriculture m Irului, Vol tl. Part F, 
pp 145 and 151 

* For Himilar recent statistiCB relatinj; to the distrirts of Clujarat see 
Tablo I at tlio ond of this chapter 
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48,45,07 (> acres indicating that for every 100 acres of 
cropped land there were nearly seven acres left to he idle every 
year The average area left uncultivated every year for the 
quinquennial ending 1014-15 was 14,54,428 acres out of a 
gross cropped area of 44,80,760 acres Thus nearly 30 years 
ago about 48 acres were left tallow annually for every 100 acres 
on which crops of some kind or other were raised Either on 
account of the increase in numbers dependent on land or the 
improvement in the prat tic es of tillage or both, a great reduction 
m the area left fallow every yeai has been achieved The main 
purpose of keeping lands fallow is to enable them to recuperate 
their fertility exhausted by lepeatedly raising crops on the same 
soil year after year 'fins course may paitly he necessitated on 
account of want of manure Sometimes, as a result of poverty 
or idleness or both, the farmers, especually in the backward parts, 
in a cycle of eight yeais, raise; grass for about six years 
and grow crops only for about twej years ' It is also not 
quite unlikely that the farmers who command methcient 
agricultural stock and labour are unable 1o cover the lands they 
own m the nick of time vvlion the season sets m and are forced, 
out of necessity, to leave some ansi idle 'I'he more important 
reason, however, appears to he the fact that as ov(>r 97 per (cnt 
of the area raising of dry crops is the rule, application of manure, 
which IS not fruitful without water to help the soil to .issimilate 
its rich elements, is not a practical possibility 'I'lio lands on 
which diy crops are grown remain idle for the gK'ater part of 
the year even when crojis are raised during which they partly 
regain then feitility But repeated croyipmg consi'cutively for 
many years results in slow but considoiable exhaustion and hence 
the prevalence of the practice of fallows in rotation The 
long-drawn-out experience and dose observation liave brouglit 
out the necessity of raising only light crops at intervals oven on 
irrigated lands For instance, farmers in Surat have found that, 
in spite of heavy cow-dung, castor-cake and green manuring, 
after raising mixed root crops such as suran and ratalu, conse 
cutively for two years, it is necessary to raise only light crops 
such as broadcast paddy of kavchi variety and tur mixed in the 
third year to ensure bumper and regular harvests of irrigated 
crops 

1 Report oj thfi Pardt Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee (1926), p 31 
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§2 Multiple Cropping. It will bo found from figures given 
earlier that although the gross cropped area in Gujarat rose 
appreciably during the last three decades, the absolute figure 
of acreage on which two or more crops are raised remained 
more or less constant When taken in i elation to the net 
cropped area it will bo found that double cropped area which 
formed 4 9 per cent of the net ciopped land during the 
quinquennial (‘Tiding 1914-15, fell to d d per cent on an average 
for the thice yc.iis 1940-1 to 1942-d When the need for a 
policy of intensively utih/ang land is great in view of the 
rapidly increasing pojiulatioii dependent on agriculture, the 
percentage decline m the system of double cropping would 
appear disappointing This is mainly due to certain limitmg 
factors that are at work Kice beds are one of the varieties 
of land on winch it is possilile to laise a rabi or winter crop, 
usually of pulses, <ifter paddy is harvested iSeparate figures 
are not avail.ible for kyart lands but it may be stated in 
general that they are mainly concentrated in the southern 
sub-divisions of Suiat 'I’he probability of a second crop, 
however, depends ujion timely and adequate late rams ^vhlch 
would enable ploughing and so\\ing of iico fields again Failure 
or inadequacy' of List shouers lc\ads to great fluctuations m double 
cropped aiea from \ear to year ' P.iddy is also giown ill nee 
beds in Ahmedab.id, the Pam li Mahals and Matar taluka of 
Kaira to some extent but on account of msiifticient rainfall, 
the rice crop itself n'quiies artificial irrigation towards the 
( lose of the monsoon and not much scope exists to raise 
a second crop on the paddy field-- in these districts The pre- 
sent jiositioii of irrigation fanning in (hijarat agriculture and 
the siojie of its future expansion will be discussed later Suffice 
it to saN heie that want of adequate -water supply' or 
unslllta])lllt^ ot soil or water for irrigation cultivation makes 
appreciable pi ogiess ot intensive farmmg through multiple croppmg 
very diflicult 

uppi'il mem tliaii oiu e t(^i ttio y(‘ars 

) (i to I'MJ 5 ',h<j\v liow IK u'ag<' iimi uullijih ( roppiiiK \nii(‘s fioin year 
te \ CM t 

K. jdii I'ti.O ‘ i<M()7 1017 s , PHsO^pt? 

Hrillsli li'ijarnt | 171 ’ 1 ‘U I 1 '>h I 
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§3 Uncultivated Land. A steady decline m the uncultivated 
area from 4,14,644 acres to 2,52,476 acres during the period 
under review or a fall of 39 1 per cent would show how 
more and more areas of land on the margin came to be utilized 
with uninterrupted additions to the numbers dependent on 
agriculture from decade to decade Separate figuies of the 
extent of cultivable waste lands are not available except for 
the years 1940-1 to 1942-3 As will bo found from the table on 
p 47 out of the total uncultivated average area of 2,52,47b 
acres for these years, 1,11,331 acres or nearly 43 per cent 
are cultivable This may create an impression that the 
possibilities of extending cultivation to virgin lands, presuming 
other factors to be favourable, .ire not altogether exhausted 
This impression is illusive Below are given two sots of 
figures of percentage increase in population from decade to 
decade and additions to cropped area during the corresponding 


periods 

Period 

Percentage 
increase in 
population 

A\ ('rago'^ 
for 

periods ' 

Percentage 
increase in 
cropped area 

1911 21 

2 4 

1914 15 to 1924 5 

30 0 

1921-31 

10 0 

1924 5 to 1931 '5 

9 0 

1931-41 

I 18 1 

' 1 934 5 to 1 <142 3 

1 9 


It will be found from these figures that while the rate of the 
growth of population has increased progressively, that of the 
cropped area has slowed down The latter phenomenon may be 
due either to the unprofitable nature of brmging virgin soil 
under the plough under existing circumstances or may arise 
out of defective classification of cultivable wastes, the acreage 
of which may be less than what is actually shown Even 
as it IS, the area of cultivable land lying unutilized is very 
limited except only in the Panch Mahals ^ If these statistics 
are some sort of a guide, it will be realized that new avenues 
of support for the rapidly rising tide of rural population will 
have to be sought elsewhere than in extension of ploughed 
lands 

1 Soe Patol, \ D , Indian Arjt icultnral EconomiCH, pp 28 and IbJ 
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§4 Land Reclamation. Fairly good areas of land along the 
western coast in Gujarat remain permanently under the tidal 
mfluence Others are covered by sea water only during high 
tides There are also some lands which come under the indirect 
influence of sea water and suffer in fertility or become totally 
unsuited to grow any crop In Olpad taluka, for instance, there 
are fields which can produce only one crop of paddy and any 
attempt to raise a rohi crop on them jeopardizes the chances of 
the khartf crop the following monsoon as salt is brought to the 
surface by frequent ploughing ' It is obvious that it is not 
possible to improve the areas covered by sea water during tides 
all the year round and raise crops on them This, however, 
should not lead us to the conclusion that the construction of 
protective works to check the inroads of tide water would be a 
waste of funds In fact, by limiting the area covered by sea 
water to the first category through masonr\ or non- masonry 
works it will bo possible to utilize the remaining two classes of 
lands fully In addition, the salt particles that fly from the 
lands frequently covered by sea water when the surface dries up 
settle on cultivated fields and deterioiate, m consequence, the 
quality of tlie soil “ Efforts in the past both by private agencies 
and the Public Works Department have shown that there are 
great potentialities of development in this direction ^ Before 
any further measures are undertaken, it will, however, be 
necessary to examine the possibilities of reclamation projects 
both from the economic and engineering points of view 
§5 Cultivated Land. For British Gujarat as a whole the 
cultivated area was 44,89,700 acres durmg 1910-11 to 1914-15 
and 48,45,07o acres during 1940-1 to 1942-3 on an average 
We shall now examine the various crops grown on it and the 
relative importance of each crop. 

Food Crops 

ifl Cereals. Rice, wheat, bajn, joiiat and maize are by far the 
most important cereals raised in Gujarat although there are 
others of mmor importance also grown m certain isolated areas 
The table on p 52 gives quinquennial averages of areas under 

* Sliukla, J B , Lift and Labour tn a South Gujarat Taluka, pp 180 ] 

* Rptnsion Survey Settlement, Jalulpon) Taluka (Suiat) p 4 

® ibid , j) .J , Stcond Jltiision Sun a/ Settlement, ( Jioni'a Talixka (Surat), 
p 5.f) , Revision Survey Settlement, Bulsttr Tsduka (8iu-at), jip 10 11 , and 
.'^hukla, J B , Life and Lnbotu in a South Gujarat Taluka, p 178 
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various cereals in British Gujarat for periods ending 1914-15, 
1924-5 and 1934-5 and the averages of three years 1940-1 to 
1942-3 ^ 



Paddy covered 3,49,301 acn"- oi 7 4 per cent of the cropped 
area on an average during 1940-1 to 1942-3 Although the 
aggregate area under paddy increased, there has been a slight 
decline relatively in its cultivation as during the quinquennial 
1910-11 to 1914-15 the area under the cereal was 2,76,316 
acres or 6 1 per cent of the cropped aiea Paddy is produced 
on kyari lands in the southern sub-divisions of Surat, on the 
Hathmati and the Khan canal areas in the Ahmed.ibad district 
and Matartiluka of Kaira and in the eastern sub-divisions of the 
Panch Mahals In the western portion of the Panch Mahals and 
the Kanam region of Broach there is some cultivation of broadcast 
paddy mainly with cotton Elsewhere it is not a crop of any 
significance The paddy crop in Surat depends exclusively on 
rams, while in Ahmedabad, Kaira and the Panch Mahals besides 
ram water, there is canal irrigation to some extent in the closing 
phases of the monsoon 

Wheat was grown over 3,23,108 acres or 6 9 per cent 
of the cropped area during 1940-1 to 1942-3 Unlike paddy, culti- 
vation of wheat gamed in importance as during the quinquennial 
1910-11 to 1914-15 the area under the crop was 1,89,525 
acres or 5 9 per cent of total area under the plough It is grown 

1 For similar rocont figures relating to the districts see Tahlo il at the ond 
of this chapter 
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in abundance in the Bhal tract of Ahmedabad, the Matar 
taluka in Kaira, eastern regions of the Panch Mahals, Vagra 
taliika and Hansot Mahal of Broach and Olpad taluka of 
Surat Except in the Panch Mahals and Ahmedabad where some 
areas under it are irrigated, wheat is mainly a dry crop In 
parts of Surat region and over fairly large areas m the Matar 
siib-divLsion of Kaira, wheat is .i raht or second crop In other 
areas, besides being ,i diy crop, it is also the mam crop 

3’lie area under bajrt increased from 4, IS, 007 acres during 
the quinquennial 1010-11 to 1014-16 to 4, IS, 728 acres for 
the three years 1040-1 to 1042-3 on an average But the pro- 
portion of land undei hajri to total cropped area tell from 13 1 
per cent to 0 8 per ((uit over the same period Bnjri is commonlj 
grown vvitli /ur or some other puNe, ses.inium or cotton and its 
cultivation is confined to Ahmedabad, mainlv Virarngam taluka 
and Kaira district 

Jouor was cultivated on 6,36,1 6(> 'cres or 1(» 8 per 
cent of the ciopped area during the cpnnfiueimi.il 1910-11 to 
1914-16 and on (),()2,426 <icrc‘s <>i 112 jiei cent of the 

cultivated lands during 1940-1 to 19^12-3 on an aveiaai' C'ulti- 
vation of jouar is impoitant throughout flujar.it but m Kaira 
the acreage under the crop is small as compared with other 
districts It is a clrv^ crop usually rotated with cotton on the 
black soil 

Take most of the ccieals, cultivation ol maize also declined in 
relative iniportanco during 1910 and 1943 although the acreage 
under it slightly increased during the period 'fhe area under 
maize during 1910-11 to 1914-16 was 1,14,568 acres or 
3 6 per cent During the three vears 1940-1 to 1942-3, maize 
was grown on 1,33,205 acres or 2 8 per cent of the total 
cultivated area Cultivation of maize is mainly concentrated in 
the eastern sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals and the Modasa 
m.ihal of Ahmedabad and is predominantly undertaken by the 
backward Bhil farmers 

Among the other mfenoi cereals it is necessary to mention 
kodra, ragi, nagli, banti and batlo which.are consumed by the poor 
and backward classes of the population and grown by mefficient 
and backward class peasants and agricultural labourers, more 
usually on small pieces of land or on the courtyards to make 
additions to the foodgrams required for consumption 
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§2 Pulses. Detailed figures of impoitant pulses are not availa- 
ble It would be sufficient, however, to point out that the 
important pulses grown in Oujarat are tJol in the Surat district, 
tnr mainl}^ m Kaiia, Broach and the Panch Mahals and Siirat, 
gram for the most part in Broach and the Panch Mahals and 
Ahmedabad and lang in Broach Pulses are grown either as a 
second crop as in the case of val in the rice beds in Surat and 
gram on lands raising paddy in Broach and Panch Mahals and 
Ahmedabad, or as one of the mixed crops, as is the case with al- 
most all other pulses 'fhe common practice of raising iur and 
lang is to sow them mixed with one or more of the crops such as 
bagri, broadcast paddy, cotton and jowar Pulses being leguminous 
crops, during the process of growing, their yilants add nitrogen 
to the soil and replenish its fertility 

§3. Fruits and Vegetables. Out of gioss cropped area of 
48,45,076 acres during 1940-1 to 1942-3, only 30,170 

acres or only about 0 6 per cent were under fruits and vegetables 
In view of the diiferent classifications adopted from time to 
time,^ the areas returned under these ( rops differ widely and 
hence a comparison would not enable us to judge the correct 
tendency But one fact stands out clearl^^ The aioa under 
these important crops is very meagie Theie are a number of 
factors on which production of fruits and vegetables depend, 
some of which are the suitability of soil and climatic conditions 
and the availabihty of facilities for irrigation Market foi quick 
disposal of these perishable commodities and easy access to them 
by means of good communications are the chief determinants of 
the extent of cultivation of these crops The population of 
important towns and cities of Gujarat constitutes the mam body 
of consumers of fruits and vegetables produced in the region 
except mangoes and pomegranates which are sent to more distant 
places. As a result we find that these crops are raised in areas 
which have easy access to these markets and thus ensure their 
quick disposal Bombay can become an important market for 
fruits and vegetables but the heavy cost of transport and absence 
of special arrangements to carry these commodities swiftly are 
great handicaps. In common with all agricultural produce, 
absence of an efficient marketmg organization is also a grave 
obstacle, but we shall deal with this aspect separately 
* Ayricuhxiral Statistics of Indta, Vol I, 1912-13, p 151 n 
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Non-food Crops 

The statement below sums up the position of different non-food 
crops in British Gujarat during 1910-43 ‘ 
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It Will be seen that cotton today occupies the most important 
place in this type* of ciop Out of a total gross cropped area 
of 48,45,070 acres during 1940-1 to 1942-3 in Gujarat, 
10,42,182 acres were under cotton In all the districts 
except Kan<i this crop coveis the largest acreage Even in Kaira 
about 79,550 acres weie undei cotton Although the 
expansion in its cult nation during the last 30 jears has been 
considerable in all the districts, the proportion oi area under the 
crop which was 24 1 per cent of the gross cropped area for tlie 
quinquennial ending 1014-15 declmed to 22 4 per cent of the 
gross cropped area during 1940-1 to 1942-3 Cultivation of 
groundnuts is next in importance to that of cotton The chief 
groundnut producing areas arc the western sub-divisions of the 
Panch Mahals and north-eastern portion of Kaira although in 
other parts except Surat fairly good areas are under it 

Cultivation of groundnuts was almost non-existent thirtv' years 
ago, but duiing 1940-1 to 1942-3 the area under it formed 2 3 per 
cent of the gioss cropped area 

The third important non-food crop is tobacco which occupies 
2 per cent of the gross cropped area It is mamly grown in 
Kaira district both as dry and irrigated crops although as a 
money crop, it is also important m the bet lands of the Narbada 
river in the Broach district The percentage of average area 
under tobacco to gross cropped area for the qumquenmal endmg 
1914-15 was less than one The phenomenal expansion m the 

^ Foi similar recent figures relating to the districts see Table II at the end 
of this chapter 
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area covered by it to 2 per cent is mainly confined to Kaira 

district 

Like tobacco, cultivation of sugarcane is mainly confined to 
Surat and the western sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals Ihere 
has been some e.xpansion in sugarcane cultivation and the area 
under it rose from 3,735 acres to 4,506 acres Dependent 
as the crop is on the availability of irrigation facilities 
and the capital equipment of the farmer, the area under it is 
bound to be small 

Sesamum is generally a mixed ciop and is impoitant in Ahmcda- 
bad. Broach and the Panch Mahals and Kaira Similarly castor 
seed IS also sown along with othci crops, excejit in respect of 
ver\ inferior soil vhere it is the onl\ ciop The acreages under 
sesamum and castor seeds are next to tobacco Aieas under 
them fluctuate considerably from year to \car, but it may be 
said that there has been no change in their imjiortance in 
agriculture 

Food and Non food Crops 

The statement below gives the areas under food .ind non-food 
crops m British Gujarat with the percentages tiny constitute to 
the gross cropped area for the years 1910-43 
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Food crops wore grown over 68 per cent of the gross cropped 
area m 1910-11 to 1914-15, while non-food crops occupied a 
little over 30 per cent of the cultivated land During the last 
thirty years, while the proportion of area under non-food crops 
remained more or less stationary there was a notable fall in the 
percentage of area occupied by food crops The area under 
food crops during 1940-1 to 1942-3 was 55 2 per cent of the 
gross total 
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Fodder Crops 

We have just seen that while the area under non-food crops 
remained more or less constant during the period under study, 
that ‘under food crops actually declined 'Phis has been largely 
due to an increase in the area under fodder fro[)s m all the 
districts althougli in certain regions a part of the expansion m 
cultivation of non-food crops might have been at the cost of 
cereals and pulses ' Duiing 1910-11 to 1911-15 fodder crops 
covered 1 6 per cent only of the gross cropped area Except 
for Kaira where fodder < rops ( overed a reckonable acreage, 
elsewhere one per cent oi even less of the cropjicd land was under 
them In about tluee decades, however, there was a rapid 
advance m the (ultivation ot fodder crops and during 1940-1 
to 1942-d, tlu'v (ovensl, on an acerage, more than 14 per cent of 
the gross ,uea under ciops Th(‘ pr.icticc ol laising fodcl(*r crop^, 
commonly jowcir kadab, is nec C'ssitated in Ahniedabad, Kaira, 
Broach and to some extcait m the Paneh Mahah whuh have* no 
grass and grazing lands bv the need for making piovision ot 
feeding stuff for the cattle 1'he kndnh focldei i^' cconomu'al to 
produce, highl^> nutritious and is lelished b\ cattle Regaidinu 
Surat and partially the Panch Mahah the situation is diffeient 
The areas shown under fodder crops m these regions are mostly 
grasslands Particularl\ in Surat gr.iss produced is of pooi 
quality and hemee of not much value as cattle fodder- liands 
under the plough have been gradually converted into grasslands 
partly as a result of vv.int of capital with the fanners and partly 
because of their lethaigy ' 'Phe backward classes of farmers 
instead of raising more valuable crops like fruits and vegetables 
for which these lands aro suitable are content w ith small incomes 
that accrue from grass and the little babul wood the soil yields 
The well-developed grass trade lent an impetus to this tendency 
Possibilities of Readjustment 

Although reliable statistics are not available regarding the 
quantity of foodgrams imported into Gujarat to feed the popula- 
tion of the region, the food crisis that arose duiing the last 

* Second Reviswn Settlement (11)3J), Batdult Tuluka, p l> Chorasi 
Taluka, p 5 

* Report of the Pardt TaluLn Ecotunni-c Inquiry Committee (l*)2c»), pp 7-8 
and Report of the Bombay Proemcial Banking Inquiry Committee Vol III, 
p 144 

* Report of the Bombay Piniincwl Banking Inquiry ('ommittee. Vol III, 
pp 147-9 and 433 
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war has brought to light the fact that the area is heavily deficit 
in this regard "Phis aspect has set all thinking about the 
possibility and desirability of altering the cropping system so as 
to give gi eater prominence to food crops with a view to make 
Gujarat sc If -sufficient In this eonnexion is also discussed the 
necessity of increasing the pioduction of fruits and v^egotablos 
by expandmg the acreage under them so as to imjirove the 
nutritional value of the diet of the people and supplement 
materially the available food supplies It is indeed <i strange 
paradox, and certamlv does not speak favourably of the 
efficiency of agiiculture, that nearly 55 pei cent of total cropped 
area under food crops cannot produce enough to feed the total 
population and wo must proceed to alter this grim fact to 
whatever extent possible 

The various regional surveys and the observations of settlement 
officers have conclusively shown that the cultivation of non-food 
crops bring better returns to the farmers than food crojis This 
18 true, even though some commercial crops like tobacco entail 
high expenditure both of capital and labour ^ From this jiomt 
of view, therefore, any attempt to reduce the acreage under 
non-food crops of a mere 30 per cent of the ti/tal area would 
considerably reduce the cash returns of the farmers 

An attempt to disturb the existmg ratio of two groups of crops, 
besides, is likely to adversely affect the fertility in some and 
the yields m other cases In the Gotton-jowar tract, for mstance, 
too much cultivation of cereals will adversely affect the fertility 
of the black soil, as, the practice of rotating the crops which 
reimburse the soil with its fertility from time to time and which 
experience over a large number of years has established as ideal, 
IS disturbed In certam other regions like the ush lands in 
Ahmedabad, it has been found that crops such as hajrx and jowar 
do not flourish and the soils are mainly suited to grow cotton only 
The possibihties of a switch-over to the cultivation of other 
foodgrams have not been attempted, but the tested experience 
and observations of the farmers of Gujarat who are considered 
foremost m enterprise, perseverance and mtelligence among the 
cultivators of the country, mdicate that the prospects of such an 
mnovation are not bright. 

^ Mukhatyar, G C , I/iJe and Labour tn a South Oujarat Village, pp 89- 100 , 
and Second Revision Survey Settlement (1942), Nadiad, pp 32-3 , Kapadvanj, 
pp 25 7 , Thaara, pp 26-7 , BorseKl, pp 25 7 , and Anand, pp 26-6 
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No doubt there is some scope for expanding area under food 
crops m districts like Surat and to some extent the Panch Mahals 
whore largo areas are to be found under grass Some of the 
grasslands, however, contain lime nodules and cannot be cultivated 
In addition, a certain acreage of grasslands is inevitalilv necessary 
as such crops do not yield fodder ' 

This being the ease, and as the scope to take up cultivable wastes 
is limited, as shown earliei, the ideal < ourse would be to direct 
the effoits towards incr<“asmg the production of foodgrains as 
much as jicssilile on the area already under them by means of 
better seeds, more manure and greater efticiency in tillage 
Yillds oi Croi's 

'J’he table tliat follows gives the quinquennial averages of 
yields per acre of important eere.ds and pulses m British (Jujarat 
for the periods ending 1914-15, 1924-5 and 1934-5 and aver- 
ages for three years 1940-1 to 1942-3 A close comparative 


Crop 

1910 11 to 
1914 r> 

1920 1 to 
1924 o 

' 1910 1 to 

19 54 V 

1940-1 to 
1942 3 

Kioe 

1,14V 1 

j S93 0 

, 1,025 8 

1 

819 5 

Wheat 

elO (» 

1 

, 4b2 1 

490 0 1 

428 7 

JouKir 

771 S 

1 920 0 

1 

974 9 

599 7 

Bajn 

r>7J 8 

49b r> 

■)U4 0 1 

52b b 

Mai7o 

710 1 

809 9 

' 7 30 b I 

1 

b94 6 

Ragt 

1 J4 { 0 

990 7 i 

1 

' 1 

1 097 3 1 

772 0 

Kodra 

930 0 

757 7 

795 b I 

737 5 

Tur 

491 0 

JS 1 2 1 

458 0 i 

364 8 

Oram 

349 8 

194 5 

358 7 

382 5 


I 


(In lbs per acre) 

examination of distribution of crops and their yields in various 
districts will indicate m a general way that their concentration, 

* Remaxon Survey Settlement, Jalalporc, p 6 

• The figures regarding yields of foudgmins per acre should bo taken with 
reserve The circle inspectors, and whore the peasantry is enlightened, 
important farmers in the villages arbitrarily agree upon the annatvan of 
crops every year The outturn of crops are then calculated on the basis of 
this data and the standard yields arrived at by means of crop-cutting 
experiments carried out in the past under the supervision of deputy collectors 
and revised from time to time according to convenience or necessity 
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soil and climatic conditions and the exploitation of land to the- 
maximum extent are closely linked up factors 

The figures of yields fluctuate violently from quinquennial to 
quinquennial presum.ihly on account of seasonal variations on 
which mainly depend the success of tho harvests But if we 
examine the yi(‘lds for over 80 years, they display a downward 
tendency indicating piogressively deteriorating standards of tillage 
With additions in population dependent on agiieulture, land 
came to ho incieasingly exploited In the absence of any sub- 
stantial improvements m cultivation technique the tendency to 
diminishing returns asserted itself [Statistics about tho outturn 
of non-food crops of the kind we have for cereals and pulses 
are not available and hence the aveiages of yields for them are 
not possible to compute But the trends in then regard should 
not be materially different from those of foodgrains Crop yields 
in Gujarat compare very unfavourably with those realized in 
some of the advanced countries of the world In the case of 
a few crops they are e\en lower than the all-India Melds ’ 

We rcfei to the various fiictors that account foi low yields at 
one place or another and it w'oiild lie enough to point out a few 
of them here Undue attention towards the cultivation of 
non-food crops is very largely lesponsible for the neglect in 
cultivation and consequent low yields of cereals and pulses “ 
Natural disasters, such as floods, frosts and pests, over w'-hich little 
human control can be exercised under (‘xisting circumstances, also 
undeimine crop yields Diseases of plants and insects materially 
reduce the returns from the soil, but if proper methods are devised 
through research to fight them, damage can be greatly minimized ^ 


^ Tho followinfc hguros aro of per aero j loldH of wfa-at and neo for Gujarat, 
India and some of tho advanced countries of tlio work! 
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* Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economics, p 131 

® Burns, Dr W , Technological Poaailnlitiea of Agricultural Development in 
India, p 86 
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Very little has been done to combat the menace so far It is not 
possible to estimate the damage in terms of money The harm 
done to blossoms on the alphonso mango trees by chopflo in the 
early stages is considerable, ultimately reducing the yields of 
mangoes materially Further, ginger, khajuria variety of sugar- 
cane and popper, which were important garden crops m 8 urat 
less than a decade ago, cannot now thrive on account of some 
root diseases It is imjierativo that this disastrous development 
18 curbed forthwith through all (onceivable measures, but it has 
attracted no attention from official quarters so far 
Croppino 8\stem 

It IS necessary to say something about the order m which crops 
are raised and its relation to returns fiom the soil Over vast 
stretches of black land which covers the bulk of the area of the 
region, cotton and one of the cereals, either w’heat or jouar, are the 
main crops commonly sown in rotation 1 'he cotton croj) for two 
consecutive years on black soil is followed by jouar in the third 
year ^ In the Bhal tract, however, cotton and wheat are sown 
alternately ^ Bajri and kudra find a place in parts of Ahmedabad 
and Kaira as mixed crops with cotton In an appreciable area 
of this typo of land, moie particularly m the Kanam tract and 
parts of the Panch ^lahals, broadcast paddy and tur are sown 
with cotton Sesamum .ind mustard aic also laised along with 
cotton in Surat ^ Some area is also set apart every year m turn 
in Ahmedabad, Kaira, Bioach <uk1 the Panch Mahals towards 
cultivation of fodder ciops foi li\esto(k 8 imilail\, dry tobacco 
and bajri are laised in liiin e\ei\ \ear oi irrigated tobacco 
and bnjri as t^\o crops on the same fields annually m Kaira 
When bajn is the ])imcipal crop other subsidiary crops such as 
tur, sesamum, rape ,ind miist.ird are also grown along w'ltb it 
These and similar othei minor ciops, iipening eailier than the 
main crop, are also sown along with groundnuts Paddy 
cultivated in kyar\ land, especially in Surat, is followed by jnilses 
such as val, gram, uiung and udad as rabi crops The heavily 
irrigated crops of vegetables, root crops and sugaicane are 
raised for two years consecutively on the same lands after which 
light mixed crops of broadcast paddy, tur, val andcholi, are grown 
m the third year with a view to give some rest to the soil and 

1 Muklmtjai, (} (' , Ltje and [abour in a South Uu)(i)at I dlaqt. p 7”> 

* Gazetteer of Somhny Pict,uUm if (MuncidahixA.) Vol 1\ pp '34 '> 

® Sliukla, J Jt , LiJ( and Labour in a South Oujaiat Taliika, p I SI 
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enable it to regain its fertility This will indicate that every 
cereal or major non-food crop is mixed with or followed by 
pulses and other leguminous crops which by adding nitrogen 
improve the fertility of the fields (most of the subsidiary crops 
locave large quantities of dead leaves and stems which also go to 
improve the productivity of the land) The practice has been 
improved upon and perfected through years and do not leave 
much scope for betterment ^ Only in the maize producing areas 
of the Panch Mahals the cropping system is defective in that 
maize is followed by irrigated maize or wheat Instead of cereal 
and leguminous ciops cultivated jointly or in turn, the practice 
under which cereal follows lereal on the same land leaves no 
scope for fields to partly recoup their fertilit\ and results m the 
detonoration ot land in the long run ^ 

Another special significance of mixed ciopping is in regard to 
the protection it affords the farmers against total failure of 
harvest due to the vagaries of seasons by yielding one or more of 
the crops and thus saving him from jirivation and suffering * 
Beside^ eai h of the mixed crops ripens at a different time Thus 
harvesting operations connected with all the crops keep the 
farmer occupied for a considerable time of the year and reduce 
his period of idleness 

^ For a piopor account of ho\v in absiMico of ion‘? rotation of crops 

soil gets exhaiLstecJ, soo Jttport of the Sj>ecuU. Inquinf into t/u Second liewnon 
Settlements of Bardoh (irul Chorti'^i Talukns, p !'> 

* Burns, J^r VV , Terhnologicnl Fossihil it les of Ai/ricultu>al Devetojmient in 
India, p b7 

® Report of the Romhai/ I't oi mcuil Hanking Inguirg Comniitlee, Vol III, 
p 324 





Table II 

AVEEAGES OF AREAS UNDER FOOD, NON-FOOD AND FODDER CROPS, 1940-1 TO 1942-3 
{In thousands of acres) 
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CHAPTER IV 


CULTIVATION— PROCESSES AND TECHNIQUE 

In the last chapter we have seen that the yields of crops in Gujarat 
are very poor 'I’his is to be largely explained by the defective 
technique .ind piocesses In this chapter we shall examine the 
agricultural piactices ,ind technique in vogue at present, and discuss 
the possibilities of an improvement in them so as to bring our 
yields somewhere m line with those m other advanced countries 
Irrigation 

Of all the factors which determine yield, proper inigation is 
perhaps the most imjiortant In the programme to increase the 
productivity of agriculture, extension of irrigation farming must 
occupy a central place Besides making possible the fullest use 
of land and increasing production through intensive farmmg, 
irrigation will also offer a great scope for the introduction of 
superior kinds of crops either from the pomt of view of returns 
to the cultivator or their nutritive value or both Irugation wiU 
also relieve agriculture from most of its dc'pendence on rains It 
also will make for the fullest utilization of manures added to the 
soil The hgures below indicate the difference irrigation farming 
makes to the yields of crops m British Guiarat The figures relate 
to the quinquennial ending 1930-7 
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i 
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lingated ' 1 ininiKutod 1 

1 

IrriKati'd 

' I’nirriguttd ! 

irrigated 

i Unirngated 
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JOO 

1 U 4 j 

1 loy 

1 703 

1 


♦ (Yield per iwre in lbs ) 

Before undertakmg a discussion of the di&culties in the way of 
mtroducing iingation cultivation and the scope for its expansion, 
we must ascertam the place wet farmmg occupies in Gujarat. 
The table below gives the qumquennial averages of the area 
irrigated durmg 1910-11 to 1939-40 and the average for 1940-1 
to 1942-3 For the sake of comparison corresponding quinquenmal 
averages of net cropped area are also given 
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Period 

Irrigatetl 

area 

i 

j Net ( roppod 
' area 

1 

Percentage 

of 

irrigated to 
net c topped 
area* 

Average, 1010-11 to 1914-15 

1.4t> 

30,35 

4 H 

Average, 1920-1 to 1924 5 

1 ,05 

•10,30 

2 b 

Average, 1930-1 to 1034-5 

1 1,1S 

43,14 

2 7 

Average, 1935 (> to 1019 40 

^ 1,17 

, 44,02 j 

2 () 

Average, 1040-1 to 1042 3 ' 

l,-’3 

41, OS 1 

2 7 


*([n (H»(»s a(ios) 

The table indicates that irrigation cultivation plaj-s a minor 
role in Gujarat agnculturo The unfortunate tendency on top 
of this undesirable feature is towards a steaily decline in the 
proportion of land under iirigation farming 'I'he area under 
irrigated crops which formed 4 8 pei (ent on an average of the 
total cultivated area for the quinfpiennial ending 1014-15 dropped 
down to 2 0 per cent on an <i\crage lor the quincjucnnial ending 
1930-40 The beginning ot the tall in the proportion of irrigated 
lands to total area cultivated dates much further back than 
1910-11 as m 1899-1900 the percentage of the former to the 
latter was as high as 6 9 ’ HTiere has also been a fall in the 
absolute area of land undei irngation From 1,46,094 acres 
during 1910-11 to 1914-15 it declined to 1,16,523 acres m 
1935-6 to 1939-40 Theimpc*tus given by the last wui through higher 
prices and the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign gave a hllip to this 
typo of cultivation, but, as shown by the figurc^s, even as late as 
1942-3, the lost giound had not been regained As in the case of 
British Gujarat irrigation farming also dcchnc'd in the country as 
a whole Out of 2,081 1 lakhs acre's of net cropjicxl area during 
1910-11 to 1914-15, 435] lakhs acres or nearly 21 per cent 
were irrigated During 1935-6 to 1939-40 the net crofijiod and 
irrigated areas were 2,118 lakhs acres and 417 J lakhs acres 
respectively Thus the iriigated area was 19 per cent of the not 
cropped area 

§1 Crops Irrigated. The position of irrigated food and non-food 
crops in Gujarat is shown in the following table 

’ Rfport nj thr I/rujnHoti CVwiWMsjoa, 190l 5, I’art IJ, p 40 
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• 

Period 1 

Food 

I rropH 

1 : 

' PorcoiitHg< 

1 to total 

1 irrigatfsl 
‘ area* j 

Non b)od 
( I opw 

Porcontage 
j to total 
' irrigated 

1 area* 

Avorago, 

1915 K. to lOIb 20 ' 

' 1 ,0b 

72 9 1 

19 

27 1 

Aveiragf , 

I't {■) T) to 19{'» 40 ' 

80 

^ 07 2 ' 

42 

34 8 

Avi'rago, 

1910 1 to 1912 :i 

92 

* (In 00b 

71 b 

lb 

28 4 


T}io fi;rur(‘s iiiflK.ite th.it food cioj)s li.ive been lifting ground m 
so far as nngation fanning is foneerned From 7‘] per cent of 
the are<i they occupied dunng Idld lt> to ]dI9-2(), the percentage 
dc'fieased to bo duimg lb {.")-() to lb:ib-40 d he trend was only 
reversed during the last w.ir f’erc'als othcT than paddy and wheat 
and pulses occup\ an impoitant phice in iirigation cultivation 
in Ahrnedabad, Kaira and the I’anch Mahals For want of 
separate figuic's it is not possible' to state* the acreage under each 
one of them l’<idd\ is the princiiial irrigated crop in Ahrnedabad 
and nortln'rn f><irt> of Ktina, ccynipiisnig the Matar sub-diMsion 
Inadecpiaty ot late rains which is usualh coninion in those parts, 
necessitates w.itc'ring to this crop towards the concluding stages 
of the monsoon This is lesoited to mainly to prevent tho 
faiJure of the liarvest In the Panch Mdhah, although there 
18 a small aeuMge undei irrigatc'd rice, this t^pe of water supply 
18 raielj necessaiy In Suiat the paddy crop is mainly lain-fed. 
Wheat 18 tho most important irrigated crop in the Panch 
Mahals, while in Ahmedahad and Kaira it occupies a place next 
to paddj 

Separate figure's of areas under all non-food crops under 
irrigation cultivation are also not available Cotton is the most 
important iiiigatcd crop in this category in Ahmedahad In 
the Cluuotdi legion of Kan a, tobacco occupies a similar place 
Fruits and vegetable's and joiiar foi animal fodder are also 
irrigated in this clistiut Theie is some sugari ane cultivation in 
the western sub-divisions of the I’aiuli Mahals In the Broach 
district irrigation f aiming is almost non-existent except for little 
vegetables and fruits on isolated patches for home use or local 
sale Garden cultivation of fruits and vegetables is by far tho 
most important in Surat, particularly in the Jalalpore, Chikhli, 
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Bulsar and Pardi talukas and in the villages in the vicinity of 
Surat city in Chorasi Sugarcane is the most important non-food 
garden crop in the southern sub-divisions of Surat 
§2 Sources of Water Supply In Gujarat irrigation through wells 
occupies the first place Foi the quinquennial 1935-6 to 1939-40 
as many as 91,500 acres out of 1,16,525 acres f.f net 
irrigated lands or a little over 7S per cent were watered through 
this souice Canals, both Gov eminent and private, the latter 
are not of much smnificame, arc the second biggest souice of 
water supply to the ficdds iirigating 12,205 acies, oi slightly 
more than 10 per cent of the net area under wet cultivation for 
the same period Can.ils do not play a great part in Gujaiat 
Tanks stand third in ordet of importance .is source of nngation 
and 10,362 acres oi a little less than 9 per cent on an 
average for the quinquennial ending 19.19-40 were iingated through 
them 

Although Biitish Gujaiat comjiiisc.s 11 per cent oi the area 
of the Province only 7} per cent of the lands wateied h\ 
Government canals are located in this icgion Lands iiiigated 
from tanks in the P,in< h M.ilnils and Kaiia by means of 
non-masonry ( hannels built as relief woiks duiing famines and 
m charge of the Imgation Department also seem to be included 
under this head ' Iing.ition b\ canals fed fioin stored- up river 
water is to be found m the legions of the llathmati and Khan 
rivers in the Ahmed.) bad .ind K.iir.a districts As mentioned 
eaxhei, tliese masonry c.in.d.s m.iinly suppp to the padclji fields 
when the crop is m.ituiing thus helping (o .ivoid the damage 
which may result from the .absence of final monsoon showc'rs 
The Government ‘woiks also help the iirigation of wheat 
over a limited area in these two clistiicts and the Punch Mahals 
These canals aie classed as ‘Minor liiigation Works’ .and only 
one-eighth of the total provincial < .ipital outlay' on such 
‘works’ 18 invested in the territory “ In spite of chaiging Rs 7 
per acre for one, and very' r.vrely two, w.itermg which the iirigators 
are usually able to obtain, these government projects continue to 
be a losing concern ^ 

Irrigation through dhekudib, either masonry or non-masonry, 
constructed in the river beds, is in vogue to some extent in Surat 

* Report oj the Bom^MUj hrnjntion Inquiry L omniiiiep ( 1 !),{S), [>p .i anti 10 

* See Map No 1, Report oJ the Jiomhay Irriqation Irujmry Committee (1938), 

® Report of the Bombay Irnyation Inquiry Committee (1938), pp 21 and 69 
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where many Hmall rivers and streams are to be found Elsewhere 
irrigation through this source is not possible either because 
of the absence of running water as is tho case over J.irge areas 
raising dry crops in all other districts or bccau‘'0 the big rivers 
such as tho Tapti, tho Narbatla and the Habarmati from 
which water can lie drawn in this way frorpiently change their 
courses and m.ike the construction of dhekvdi^i both inconvenient 
and costly ' 

Methods of Raisinji Water. It will be of interest to discuss 
here the means emplo\ecl m fJujarat to raise water to the surface 
for irrigation 'The following table gives an idea of the kinds of 
machines and indigenous dcwicc's m use for the purjiose ^ 
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It Will ho seen fioin the* tabic* that lt<it}ier Ao'' occupies the 
most important jil.icc* Its use is spread c)\er all the districts 
in propoition to the area under irrigated farming from well water 
Tho Persian wheel and the oil engine follow next in order of 
importance Suiat has tho largest nuiiihci of Persian wliccls m 
use followc'd. in ordc‘i of imjiortanc'e, b\ Kaiia and AhmesJabad 
In regard to the comparatively widespread use of oil engmes 
Kaira stands out piomineiitly follow c'd by Surat In Broach and 
tho Panch Mahals thej are m tho smallest number concentrated 
mainly in the sugarcane growing tract in the Godhra taluka 
Ahmedabad stands midwa\ between the two groups 

* Rcvxsion Survey Seltirment, Chikhli, p In 

* As the various agenc ic's for diawing water are exclusively in use for 
irrigating crops it has not bwii found necessary to give them separately for 
urban and rural areas h urthor, tho use of iron mhot is confined to the Deccan 
for lifting water over small doptlm and in view of its total absence in Gujarat 
flgmw under this head presumably relate to tho Persian wheel which is 
fairly in common use in tlio rt'gion under study and hence have been shown 
here under tlio proper head 
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A survey puts down tliat it is possible to water about a third of 
a higha pei day witli the kos and a pan of bullocks and from 
thieo to four bigho'^ with a 10 b h p oil engine and a water pump 
of thioe inches in diameter Water has to bo lifted over a height of 
45 feet in both the cases ' 1 he writer’s observations in one of the 
villages in ISurat shows that it is possible to iirigato about three- 
quarter hif/ha in a dav with a kos and two pairs ot bullocks, each 
pair woikmg alteinately in oider to afford rest to the other, at 
short mter\als of apiiroximatelj two hours With the same num- 
ber of bullocks and a Persian wheel the area iriigatcd in a da\ 
IS nearly a bigha on an average It was also found that witli a 
13 b h p oil engine and a watei pump of 3" X 4", about thiee to 
foul bighas of land can be eov'ered daily ’fhc height over which 
w'ater has to bo lifted is roughly the same as in pievioiis instances, 
VIZ 45 feet The drawback ol the indigenous kos and the 
Persian wheel is that water is .supjilied very slowly and vers often 
the crops are damaged as a result of either the inability to irrigate 
them in time or due to failuie to put through the recpiired number 
of watcimgs m the year 'J’he Persian wheel also exerts a 
continuous strain on the bullocks duiimr the procc'ss of working 
thus adversely affecting their health and reducing their peiiocl of 
usefulness to the farmers From the point ol view of cost <xlso 
irrigation by means of oil engine is cheaper than eithei b\ kos 
or Persian wheel On the other hand, by keeping them busy 
during the greater part of the year, the indigenous watiT lifting 
arrangements reduce the period of unemployment both ot the 
farmer and the bullocks to the minimum Any large-scale 
mtroduetion of oil engines would mean uneniplo^nnent of the 
bullocks and the consequent unfruitful expenditure to the farmers 
towards their maintenance It has been contended in favour of 
the use of oil engmes and water pumps for irfigation that such a 
course would make possible the extension of area under wot 
farming besides making possible the raismg of more than one 
crop on the same land and the bullocks would thus bo fully 
employed in cultivation and other operations connected with 
preparmg the soil for crops This is true, but the unevenly 
distributed rainfall from year to year creates uncertainty about 
the supply of water for irrigation In some areas where 
irrigation farmmg is important, the defective natural drainage 
^ I’utel, A D , Ivfhan Agru^ultural Econormes, p 67 
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rapidly romovcs tho ram water *trom the top soil before it can be 
soaked up by the land To a vor^ larj^e extent this phenomenon 
has been responsible for the sinking sub-soil water level in parts 
of Clfijarat VV^here oil engines and pumps havis bet n installed 
in wells, it has been a lominon obs<‘ivation that th<* machines 
could b(‘ worked only tor a few houis in the dav foi want of 
sufhiient water supplv to enablt their utili/ation to the fullest ' 
Only wlnue dhekudis < ouhl be erected in fh< beds ot rners and 
streams, as has bi'en done in the southern sub divisions of Surat, 
it has b(X>n ])ossibl<' to lun them for the wdiole day The 
widesfircad adoption ol oil engini's and pumps for iingation, 
therelori', should await plans to make full use of small and big 
natur.il water resources The limited financial lesources and the 
small imgable lands at the dispos.il of the bulk of tin* farmers 
arc some of the formidabli* huidles in the was of populaiizing 
mechanized irrigation I^urcdiase and maintenance of machinery 
on a eo-op<*iative basis ma> lie suggi‘st< d as a wav out of the 
diflu ultics 

§4 Decline iii Irrp^ation rarming The mam cause of the drop 
in the area under irrigatcsl crops between 1910-11 and 1939-40 
was the high cost of cultuation including the heavs water tax"^ 
and the low prices ot agricultural produce^ winch made this 
typo of cultivation unprofitable d'ho fanner therefore switched 
over to raising dry < rops whic h are much cheapei and need far 
loss effort in money, labour and supervision The progressive 
decline in the sub-soil water level on which primarily depends 
the water supply in wells and tanks ma\ be adduced as another 
reason for decline in the irrigated area * The table on p 72 gives 
quinquenn'al figures of wells and tanks in use for irrigation from 
1922-3 to 1942-3 

It will bo noted from the table that wells m use for irrigation 
did not increase markedly during 1922-3 to 1937-8 By 1942-3, 
on the other hand, there was a definite fall m their number 
approximating to the 1922-3 level During the quinquenmal 

* \ L) , Ituimn l<r~ cuUukiI K< oiioiiuc-k, p oo and fioni observation 
m soino villagos prodoiniiiaiitlv iiiulor iirigation cultivation in the Chikhh 
taluka of Surat 

* Report of the Royal Commissvon on Agriculture in Irulia, Vol II, Part 11 
p 348 

* Soo Remaion Survey Settlement, Banloli Taluka, p b, and also Chairman’s 
note. Report of the Bombay Irrigation Inquiry Committee (193S), p 75 

* Kumarappa, J C , Sun ey of Motor Taluka, p 4 1 and Report of the Royal 
Commission on AqncuUure in India, Vol II, Part II, pp 322 and 424 
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1937-8 to 1942-3 aloiio no less than 5,080 wells fell m disuse * 
Besides, it is a matter of common knowledge that in most 
of the irrigated regions of (lujarat water level in th( wells goes 
down with the multiplication ot their numher Wlien water is 
drawn heavily from some wells, the same (onseijiience ensues in 
others This fintliei indicates that water resources in the 
siibstratuiii aie limited 'I'he futility of digging more widls for 
irrigation in tlie hlac k soil where w'ater is brackish and unsuitable 
for wet farming should also be realized ‘ In addition, in the 
southern sub-divisioiis of Surat where there is rorky strata 
below the suifare, tin* jnoposition todig more wells proves iindiih 
< ost 1 \ ' 

In regard to tanks on the other hand, there has been a 
( onsiderabh' dec line in thc' short int< rval of tw ent\ \ears d licir 
number in us<* for iirigation in British tJujaiat which stood at 
4,721 in 1922- 1 fell to 3 9<>4 in 1942-3 I'he jirocess of silting u]), 
that has boon <it woik for long, is to a vei\ large extent responsible 
for this state As a rewult the capacitv of the tanks to hold 
winter is being rc'dueed by stages and an appreciable area cmered 
b\ them is left fit enough oiiK to raise rahi crops or grow grass 
and trees * While* n*nio\ing earth from a tank in the Baiocla 
distnct with the intention of deepc>ning its bed, it was .usoertained 
that as niueh a,s 39 te<*t of its deiitli had been siltcxi up ' Efforts 
to dieclgo tanks in certain black soil tracts where the nc^ed for 
water is great base produced highly undesirable lesults In the 
process ot deejienmg the beds, porous sod wa.s reached which 
soaked up most ot the cjuantitv of water that accumulated from 
thc catchment areas with (he result that such tanks could supply 
W'ater onl\ foi a short time after the monsoon The pcssibihU' 
of irrigation cultivation, especially ot paddy and ro/u crops of 
pulses by means of tanks cannot, however, be altogether dis- 
I’ountod m such lands It should be appreciated in this 
connexion that, the farmers usually do not command the means 
to maintain these wells and tanks in good condition or to 

* iSfcwoH find ('rop liejwrt Hotnliay /’rviiiicc, I'HJ p 35 Also soe 
Second Jlcttsion Settlenunt, (Miornsi, p IS and jtaidoli, ji 24 and Rev\*ton 
Suney Settlc/mnt, JalHlpow, pp Sl> ami ‘l‘> 

* Ret'tsion Survey ScUlernctU JtejMrUi, (1902), Amo<l Taliika, p 3, 
Broacli Tnluka, p 8 and Olpad Taluka, p 7 

* Revision Survey Settlement Report, Bulsar Taluka, p 7 

* Kunmrappa, J C , Survey of Matar Taluka, p 45 

* Bamboy Gazetteer, Vol VII (Baroda), p 19 

* Kumarnppa, J C , Survey of Malar Taluka, pp 43 and 45 
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undertake repairs and dredging The public wells and tanks in 
charge of local boards and the Irrigation Department are also 
neglected 

§5 Possibilifies of Extension. Before efforts are made to extend 
irrigation cultivation to improve the financial conditions of 
farmers, a few imjioitant considei ations must be boine in mind 
First, it IS necessaiy to see that the soils are suitable for wet 
cultivation The Indian Iriigation (kimmission, 11)01 -3, stated 
that in view of the oxtiemely absorbent nature ol the black tv])e 
of soil which IS by far the most impoitant variety in (lujarat, 
wet cultivation on it is not possible and d iindeitaken ivheie -well 
water is available faiih near the siiifaee, is liki'lv to prove 
expensive because of the larce and vv'ide ciacks formed in such 
soil in dry weather ' Water in these areas also is niostlv^ biackish 
and unsuitable for irrigation pui poses For this leason a large 
number ot wells in these regions could not be used to laise crops 
Besides, appreciable areas in such tracts aie victims ot vvatei- 
logging in view of flat surface and defectiv'c drainage vvhu h would 
frequently damage the iriigated crops" 'ITie silting up of the 
Gulf of Cambav in which the iinjtortant iivcrs ot Gujaiat 
terminate and the consequent rise in their beds, the* faulty 
construction of railways, excessive flow of rain vvatei into Gujarat 
from outside, particularly Baroda territory, aie some of the 
additional causes of water- logging The drains constiucted so 
far are not adequate and instead of expanding irrigation the 
problem ot the water-logged areas is to free them from the menace 
by improving upon the natural drainage Due to these factors 
about five and a half per cent only of the agricultural lands in 
Gujarat are irrigable ^ 

It has been suggested that the small and big natural waterways 
should also be harnessed and their water utilized for agricultural 
purposes The Irrigation Commission of 1901 examined in detail 
the possibilities of constructing canals to utilize the water of the 
big rivers, viz the Sabarmati, the Main, the Narbada and the 
Tapti, for irrigation and expressed the opinion that their high 
banks and low level of water would involve heavy expenditure 

^ Report, Part II, p 47 and Report of tfie Irrigation Committee, Baroila 
State (1929), p 31 

* Remaion Survey Settlement, Broach Taluka (1902), p 11 , Vagra Taluka 
(1903), p 4 , Jarnbusar Taluka (1903) and Viramgam Taluka (1929), p 2 

® Dr Harold H Mann’s evidence. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, Vol II, Part I, p 16 (vi) 
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in constructing storage woiks and canals In view of the absence 
of perennial water supply m the Sabarmati, the Mahi and the 
Tapti, such a financial outlay would be little less than waste, unless 
the possibility of holding up water by means of huge storage 
works upstream, either m the hills or in territories which are 
under other politic.il and adininiatrativc jurisdiction, is thoroughly 
examined As the water in the Hathmati and the Khan rivers 
flow only for a limited period in the year, the tanaK constructed 
from them have been of only limited utility In regard to the 
Naibada, although tlie supply of water is plentiful the tidal 
influcruo greatly reduces its utility for inigation The other 
rivers of Broach also suffer from similar disadvantage 'fo some 
extent the Main is also under tidal influence The Irrigation 
Committee whu h was recently appointed by the Covernment of 
Bombay was jiessimistic about the likely benefit from canal 
irrigation I’lioy stated that in view of meteorological (onditions 
and the existing high intensity of cropping, it was doubtful 
whether any outlay on the construction of canals would be 
justified from tlio jioint of view of an increase in the value of 
crops and the revenue that will be realized from such projects ' 
The lands in the legions of these rivers are either uneven in 
suifaec* oi black and thus unsuitable for wet cultivation except 
that of nee only, particulaily on the tract between the Tapti 
and the Narbada rivers The cultivation of nee will require 
deep beds the construction of which will involve heavy initial 
expenditure Thus the scope of extending wet farming in 
Gujarat appears to bo meagre 

While discussing the fall in the number of wells in use for 
irrigation it was pointed out that the sub -soil w'ater facilities 
are on a decline To prevent further deterioration and to raise 
8ub-80il water level measures must be taken to prevent the rapid 
run-off of ram water in regions where well irrigation is impoitant 
so that larger and larger quantities of it may be soaked by land 
Because of the extraordinary variations from place to place m 
this underground facility, a thorough examination of sub-soil 
waters, before wells are multiplied, will also be very useful. The 
other alternative is to carry out deep boring operations in wells 
and make them independent of the limited supply of water that 
accumulates below the surface through percolation This is a 

* Report oj the Bombay Imgatton Inquiry CommiHee (1938), p 10 
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possibility which deserves all attention For the present, 
however, efforts to achieve progress on this line will have to be 
mainly directed towards improvmg existing tanks and constructing 
new ones and creating large reservoirs to store up rain water to 
be used to irrigate crops 

Dhekudi cultivation has been taken up in Surat by digging 
masonry or non-masonry wells in river beds and by building 
permanent pucka dams or temporary katcha bunds across the 
streams to store up water where facihties of suitable soil and 
water supply are at hand There are further possibilities of 
utilizing water of numerous small streams in the Bulsar and Pardi 
talukas either by means of dhekudis or small canals to develop 
irrigation farming ^ In the latter sub-division large blocks of 
lands have gone out of cultivation partly on account of the dearth 
of water and partly due to the poverty of the cultivator 

Supply of manures will have to be assured before wet cultiva- 
tion can be extensively undertaken In this regard there would 
be perhaps httle difficulty because the supply of farmyard 
manure will not fall short of the requirements till 10 per cent 
of the cultivated area is brought under irrigation farming ^ 
Only, arrangements will have to be made for cheap transport of 
dung manure from regions where irngation farming is not a 
practical proposition^ to regions of wet farming where it can be 
put to use 

The mteUigence and resourcefulness of the farmers, on which 
to a great extent depends the success of irrigation farming, forms 
another limiting factor to the expansion of wet cultivation The 
presence of poor and backward classes of farmers in fairly large 
numbers would present some difficulty ^ But elsewhere there 
are intelligent Anavil, Patid.ir and Kanbi cultivators who also 
command adequate finance They constitute a highly favourable 
factor and will prove a great asset m pushing further irrigation 
cultivation in the region 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that possibilities of 
expandmg irrigation are not non-existent and progress in this 

' Reunion Survey StUlemevt, Pardi TaliiKft (l‘)0l), p 

“ Report of the Indmn Irrujation Comm (lUOl {), I'att 11, p 4S 

* Jn the liJuil tract of Ahitiodabcul and the Kanum itgiori ot Utocn li \}i( lo 
this valuabld rnateiial is oithei used aui fuel or wasted 

* Remsvou Survey Settlement, Pardi Taluka, p 42 , and Patel, A D , 
Induin Ayritulturril Economics, p 52 \lso Jteport of the Indian Irmjalion 
Comrnistnon (l‘)01 J) Part II, p 48 
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regard is possible Rice cultivation on the black soil and other 
superior varieties of crops elsewhere cannot bo called impractical 
propositions However, as has been pointed out, preliminary 
surveys and investigations will be necessary and will be much 
helpful in laying down piojier schemes 
Seeds 

It has been estimated that yields can be increased to the 
extent of 10 to 15 per cent by the use of improved seeds in the 
case of certain ciops ‘ '^fhis will clearly bring out the important 
role good seecls occupy in adding to the returns from land In 
regard to most of the crops the usual piactice among the farmers 
IS to keep back the necessary cpiantitios from the harvest for use 
as seeds m the next so^\lng season The more intelhgent of 
them exercise fliscriniination and lay their hands on that portion 
of the produce which is superior and free from admixture Poor 
and tiny holders, however, ha\e no such choice 'fhe bulk of the 
backward faimors such as the Phils, Kolis, Hharalis, Waghris, 
Bhodias and Naikas, produce* so little that the whole of it is 
either consumed or sold for hard < ash l'ho\ roly on well-to-do 
farmers or gram dealois for seeds It is a jiractice among some 
of these classes to hand ovei the entire ciop as soon as it is ready 
to the money-lendei, who is also the landlord in good many cases, 
for disposal and they borrow from him tiom tune to time both 
for domestic needs and roQuirenicnts of seeds Under both 
these sets ot ciicumstances the parties w'ho lend the giains are 
not interested in distiibuting seeds of good (jualitj* or at least 
even such as would grow The enlightened Kanbi Anacil and 
Patidar farmers, on the other hand, also ascertain previously bj 
experimentation whether the seeds would glow and thus take 
care to see that the sov mgs do not fail due to defective seedhngs 
Partly on account of lack of foresight and partly due to reasons 
narrated above, the other classes of farmers do not take into 
account this important consideration with the consequence that 
sometimes both the land and the farmer remain idle 

Systematic efforts have been made to introduce improved seeds 
in respect of cotton and tobacco only The Surat, Broach and 
Viramgam experimental stations have evolved Vijaya, Suyog, 
Suwag, B D 8, B D 4, B 9, 1027 ALF and lA varieties to replace 

^ Memorandum on the Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
in India, Imperial Council of Agncultursil Research, p 30 Also see Farmers 
of Bardoli, Bardoli Swaraj Ashram Publication No 1 (1927), p. 26. 
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the indigenous Wagfad, Kamant, Rozt, Goghart, etc , varieties * 
The unproved varieties are disease-resistant, have staples appre- 
ciably longer than those of the older types and yield much 
higher percentage of lint through reduced proportion of seeds, 
although the yields of kapas aro lower than the indigenous 
varieties they replacetl It should, however, bo stated that this 
disadvantage has been largely counterbalanced by the better 
prices obtained for the new varieties ^ In the south and middle of 
Gujarat and parts of Kaira improved varieties have been made 
more or less universal through the instrumentality ol law, while 
in the remaining area of North Gujarat the better seeds that have 
been e\ olved find progressively greater and greatei favour v ith 
the farmers Efforts to improve upon the lesiilts aheady achieved 
continue and as soon as the suitability and supeiiority of new 
seeds through experiments are definitely established the farmers 
are induced to replace the varieties groun Similarly the 
experimental station at Nadiad concentrates on improving ujion 
the indigenous varieties of tobacco suth as Gandiv, Motadtu, 
Piliu and Khakhn, which are mainly used in bxdi making 
Suitable strain of the Virginia tobacco that can be used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes and cigars has also been introduced 
Its production in Gujarat, however, is still in an experimental 
stage and is grown in the village of Bajva in Baroda State and 
on a few acres here and there in Kaira In respect of other 
non-food crops such as sugarcane and groundnuts and all the 
important cereals and pulses it may be said that no efforts worth 
the name have been made, and except for the distiibution of small 
quantities of improved seeds at concessional rates mainly through 
the Taluka Development Associations, the woik has been left 
largely to individuals Some years ago a disease-resistant high 
yielding variety of jowar was evolved at the Surat farm, but it 
could not be popularized among the farmers for want of effective 
propaganda It is necessaiy to realize that what is wanted in 
regard to foodgrains is a judicious selection from tlie local 
varieties and their universalization over the tracts concerned 
Efforts to introduce altogether foreign varieties without thorough 
research and experimentation might prove disastrous Any 

^ Annual Report of the Indian CerUral Cotton Committee, pp 21-2, 

36-7, 65 and 68 Also Bums, Di W , 2'echnological Ro<sstbtlUtes of Agricultural 
Development in India, p M 

2 Annual Report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, pp 36 and 96 
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losses the farmers may undergo during the process would 
permanently prejudice them against all new measures 

E^orts to evolve improved seeds and to bring their knowledge 
to the farmers through propaganda would be of little avail unless 
an efficient machinery for their distribution among farmers is 
organized Jn regard to cotton the distributive function is 
eftectively put through the co-operative cotton sale societies 
wherever they operate and through the agency of the Government 
elsewhere ' In regard to the seeds of other crops, however, 
the work is entrusted mostly to the 9’aluka Development 
Associations and it should bo said that their achievements have 
been disappointing ^ The fault may ho either with the poor 
response from the farmers, meagre funds and almost exclusive 
reliance on official initiative and guidance, but the fact remains 
that these bodies ha\e not even been able to scratch the surface. 
Although a taluka is too large a unit for intensive work and a 
limited area comprising a few villages would enable an association 
to work more effectively, the paucity of good workers, among 
other causes, restricts the scope for creating more of them on 
these lines Today approximately eleven sub-divisions and petaa 
of Gujarat are eciuifiped with such associations * 

Manuuinc 

The more wo take from the soil the more we must also put in 
by way ot manure in oidei to enable the soil to retain its 
productivity Efforts to improve yields througli wet farming 
will also have to provide for a proper application of the needed 
manuies by the farmers 

The primary form ot manure in use is cow-dung collected in 
pits near the homes of the farmers With the bulk of the farmers 
the quantity of manuie available for being applied to the fields 
is determined by the number ot animals kept by' them This is 
one of the chief causes detei mining the strength of livestock 
with the cultivators, at least in those areas where considerable 
scope for the apjiluation of manure exists It should be pointed 
^ To know tho ovtent ot tho work, soo Annual lifpoil of the Indian Central 
Cotton Conirniltee, 194.1. |)p ‘lO 9 

* Weo Second Remsmn Suriei/ Scftlemint (1942), Kapad\nn), pp 4-5, 
Nacliatl, p o , Thasra, p 4 , Borhad, p 4 and Anund, p ') Also see The 
Annual Admundration liipoit of the Rural Dcxelopinent Dipartment, Bombaif 
Province, 1941-2, pp 33 and .3.'), and 1942 3, pp 0, 28 and 29 

® Report of the Royal ('ommu'-sion on Agriculture in India, Vol II, 
Part II, p 39S, and Report on the Working of Co operatue Societies in the 
Province of Bombay, 1940 1, p 42 
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out here that the enlightened and rebourceful tarnieis, especially 
those employed m irrigation farming in Surat and elsewhere 
where the possibility of applying manures is perhaps the grejj-test, 
in addition to purchasing cow-dung from other sources, also send 
round the farm servants with carts foi days during the dry 
months to collect it from their grasslands and the village commons 
Such farmeis also ariange to water the dung pits once or twice a 
year so as to add to the manurial value of the material Sheep 
folding is practised by efficient fanners, especially in the kyarx 
lands in Smat and to some extent in the Panch Mahals, and 
yields valuable results The pooi peasants, on the othei hand 
who are always short of hard cash, are foiced to sell some of the 
manure to meet part of their expenditure even though tho\ 
might know that it might be moie valuable to their fields to 
obtain better crops 

It may be stated m general that where wet cultivation is 
undertaken and where farmers understand the significance of 
proper manuring, even after the fullest use is made of the available 
supply, theio is a considerable shortage of the inatciial At the 
same time, there has been much waste also Systematic efforts 
at collecting cattle urine and utilizing the earth m the cattle 
byres as manure by changing it from time to time have been 
wanting Care is also not exorcised to prevent the loss of manure 
from the pits during the monsoon when the flowing water removes 
a considerable portion from the top layers which are always open 
It IS also true that it is not possible to collect the dung loft 
by animals when in search of food In the Panch Mahals, where 
the bulk of the peasants are Bhils who have their homesteads on 
the farms, a part ot the wastage of manure on this count is 
avoided But elsewdiere as village community life has developed 
and as the habit of living in groups is firmly entrenched, it is 
not possible to persuade the farmers to settle down on their 
fields The all-India estimate of waste of 20 per cent of the 
annual production of farmyard manure may be true of Gujarat 
also The shortage of the material is rendered more acute 
by its poor quahty due to the unsatisfactory fodder for the 
cattle ' The use of a portion of cow-dung as fuel is also 
responsible for its shortage as manure It has been ascertained 
that 40 per cent of the annual production of farmyard manure 

^ Report of the Pardi TuLuka Economic Inquiry Committee (l‘)2li). p 
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in the country in general is burnt as fuel.^ In Gujarat, however, 
the position does not seem to be so serious as that because, 
as we saw, where it can be used with advantage, the 
opportunity is usually availed of The rural surveys that were 
undertaken in the past also show that the all-India estimate 
of the use of dung as fuel does not reflect conditions in Gujarat ^ 
On the other hand, in areas where cultivation of dry crops is 
the rule, scope for the application of manures to the soil is 
limited and even after a liberal use of dung as fuel, apprecia- 
ble quantities cannot be put to any use and are wasted 
Although this IS true of all the cotton tracts of Gujarat, a 
poignant instance of this phenomenon is provided by the Bhal 
tract of Ahmedabad where heaps of rich manure are wasted 
year after year This anomaly of shortage of manure in some 
areas and its superabundance and waste m others can be 
remedied by providing cheap transport facihties on easy 
terras so that farmers of the former areas may supplement 
their inadequate sources of manure cheaply and those of the 
latter may earn a modest income from its sale Methods of 
manuring dry crops are unknown to the farmers, and their 
evolution through research and experiments is also necessary 

In raising iriigated crops including paddy cultivation, ground- 
nuts and castor- cakes are also in use The groundnuts decorticat- 
ing and crushing plants are located imainly in the Kapadvanj 
taluka of Kaira and the Godhra taluka of the Panch Mahals 
The castor-seeds crushing establishments are few m number in 
view of the small acreage under crop and are largely to be 
found in Surat I'he mam difficulty about these industries 
IS that they are mainly located in tracts where dry cultivation is 
mostly undertaken and where the scope of fully utihzing the 
cakes is limited, if not altogether absent As in the case of 
farmyard manure, theicfore, the mam problem m connexion 
with the oilcakes is of transport 

Green manurmg is also an important method of improving the 
fortuity of the land Its use is mainly confined to areas where 

* Memorandum on the Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
in India, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, p 27 

• Mehta, J M , A Study of Rural Economy of Qujarat, p 95 , Kumarappa, 
J C , A Survey of Malar Taluka, pp 35-6 , and Patel, A D , Indian 
Agricultural Economics, pp 148-9 Also see Voelekor, J C , Dovdorpment of 
Indian Agriculture, pp 101-2 

6 
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the supply of water to the soil is plentiful Sann or vdad seeds 
are sown a little early and when the plants have grown into a 
fan* size they are ploughed in the soil before the principal crop 
or crops follow The compost formed by the decay of the 
foliages serves as a valuable fertilizing substance In regard to 
root crops, the seeds are sown together and the growth is 
uprooted after some time and spread on the suiface With the 
frequent watering of the crops, the plants decompose and serve 
the same purpose as above 

Chemical fertilizers such as sulphate of ammonia and other 
manures such as bone-meal, salt and fish are seldom used due to 
their high costs Some well-to-do farmers who applied chemical 
fertilizers to paddy and irrigated food crops leported that 
although some benefit accrued by way of higher yields initially, 
subsequently crops did not thrive well on the land on which 
the manures were applied for a year or two ’ Idiis result 
may be attributed either to the uiisuitabihty of the soil to 
chemical manures or to defects in its application to land To 
popularize their use, it is necessaiy to conduct experiments and 
research and guide the farmers in their proper and eflectivo 
application 

Equipment of the Farmer 

The typical Gujarat farmer has been using the same old 
implements as used by his forefathers hundreds of years ago 
In spite of improvements in some types of implements such as 
the plant puller, karpi and fadako and the introduction of a few 
new ones like the iron plough, the equipment of the farmer 
essentially remains indigenous m nature His implements are 
made by local artisans The census of agricultural stock carried 
out in 1939-40 showed that there were only 1,233 iron ploughs as 
against 2,89,484 wooden ploughs or only 0 4 per cent of the 
total Similarly for the whole of Gujarat with about 44 lakhs 
of net cropped area for the qumquennial endmg 1939-40 there 
were only 66 tractors, mamly m the Surat and Kaira districts 
One should not, however, jump to hasty conclusions regarding the 
scope for improvements in technique from these figures If the 
agricultural conditions in Gujarat are taken into account, it will 
be found that the possibihties for further expansion in the use 

^ Similar complaints about soil exhaustion came forth from other tracts 
also See Report of the Sangh State Economtc Inquiry Committee (1942), 
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of quite new types of implements are limited The iron plough, 
besides putting undue heavy strain on the bullocks which on 
account of inferior breeds and diet are unequal to work at it, is 
also unsuited to reduce the soil into fine texture * Under 
conditions obtaining in Gujarat the tractors are useful only 
where virgin lands are to bo brought under the plough In the 
case of lands already bearing crops, instead of breakmg they invert 
the soil, bring the layer underground on the surface and seriously 
impair fertility Poveity and weak draught cattle do not permit 
the poor and backward farmers, who form the bulk of the 
peasantry, to maintain implements of necessary size and 
strength with tin* result that all their agricultural operations, 
beginning from tillage to harvestmg and threshing, are ineffi- 
ciently carried out In the ca^e of the enlightened well-to-do 
cultivators, however, the draught cattle are of much better 
quality as also their farm implements and this fact is clearly 
reflected in their well cultivated fields, comparatively luxuriant 
growth of crops and their yields But they constitute a small 
proportion 

The bullock is almost exclusively in use as draught cattle, 
although small numbers of cows are also engaged to work as 
plough animals in ^Ahmedabad, Broach and the Panch Mahals 
and Surat and bulTaloes are also employed to the same end mamly 
in the last division * Only the poor and backward classes of 
farmers use male buffaloes and cows for agricultural purposes In 
Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach farmers generally keep kankrej 
bullocks imported from Kathiawar and Smd In Surat, however, 
although m recent years the Luharta trader- cum -artisans from 
Kathiawar have been selling superior varieties to farmers, the 
local breed is important The conditions of the life and work m 
Surat have been found unsuitable to the animals from Kathiawar 
and in view of the complete ahen background, they have not 
proved suitable for work in the region 

With this background we shall now pass on to the consideration 
of the relation of the economic conditions of the peasantry with 
the agricultural stock they maintain Figures for all types of 
agricultural implements and other stocks are not available and 

^ Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economics, p 121 

• Season and Crop Report, Bombay Province, 1939-40, pp 114 and 130 

■ Mukhtyar, G C , Lije and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, p 130; 
and Revision Survey Settlement, Fardi Taluka, p 38 
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we shall confine ourselves to the examination only of draught 
cattle, ploughs and carts The table on p 85 gives the figures 
under all the three heads for 1915-16 and 1939-40 , 

It will be seen from the table that plough cattle increased m 
number for Gujarat as a whole and Kaira and Surat individually, 
while in Ahmedabad and Broach and the Panch Mahals there was 
actually a small decline during the period under review 
Similarly the number of ploughs also increased by a few thousand 
Of all the three items, however, the increase in the number of 
carts was most phenomenal, there being an increase of over 50 
per cent in them as against 1 5 and 15 9 per cent in respect of 
draught animals and ploughs respectively 

The table below gives the averages of cropped area (in acres) 
per pair of bullocks in the districts and lor Biitish (Jujarat as a 
whole from 1915-16 to 1939-40 ’ 


District * 

1 

1915 IG 

1919 20 

1924 5 

1929 30 

1934 5 

1939 40 

Ahmedabad { 

16 8 



21 2 

22 4 

23 8 

18 4 

27 4 

Broach and Panchj 
Mahals 

10 2 

' 12 4 

12 G 

11 b 

11 8 

14 8 

Kaira j 

12 2 j 

14 8 

15 2 

14 2 

14 2 

13 6 

Surat j 

11 6 

13 4 

13 0 

12 8 

9 4 

j 12 3 

British Gujarat j 

11 G 

1 15 2 

15 4 

1 5 0 

1 13 8 

i 16 8 








— 



It will be found that both for the whole of Gujarat and all 
the districts except Ahmedabad, the cropped area is consi- 
derably below twenty to twenty- five acres which have been 
considered essential to keep the bullocks fully employed and 
for their maintenance to bo profitable to the f aimer ^ There has 
no doubt been some improvement in the situation in that the 
gap between the actual area cropped and that which could be 
cultivated by a pair of draught animals has been narrowed during 
the last twenty-five years, but considerable discrepancy between 

^ Figures of net cropped area for the purposes of tins table are the 
quinquennial averages with the years of the censuses of agricultural stock 
£18 the last in the groups 

* Kumarappa, J C , Survey oj Motor Taluka, p 73 , and Patel, A D 
Indwn Agricultural Ecorwmic^, p 144 Also see Tarlok Singh’s Poverty and 
Social Change, pp 121 and 200 
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the two stiJI remains It has been stated that the small acreage 
per pair makes for unemployment of the buUoeks for a part of 
the year To reduce the number of bullocks so that the services 
of the remamder, which will continue to be kept, may be fully 
utilized, and the waste in maintaining idle animals avoided, it has 
been suggested that sandhal or the system of mutually exchanging 
the bullocks among farmers should be widely encouiaged ’ Two 
factors, however, should be boinc m mind in this connexion An 
overwhelmingly large number of bullocks maintained by farmers 
are of indigenous breed and under-sized, most of the farmers having 
hmited means are unable to feed the draught animals adequately 
Tins robs the bullocks of their working capacity considerably 
and necessitates the maintenance of a number largei than consi- 
dered necessary This is, doubtless, a vicious circle Secondly, 
over vast areas sowing and harvesting operations, by the very 
nature of things, begin simultaneously with the outbreak of the 
first showers and the maturing of crops respectively and especially 
the former has got to be put through quickly during the first 
phase of the monsoon Under these circumstances, reliance by 
a farmer on another for bullocks is highly iisk}^ and he has got, 
therefore, to maintam his own pair “ Onlj> when a farmer 
undertakes intensive irrigation farming that full employment of 
bullocks IS possible As, however, cultivation of dry crops 
predommates m Gujarat it is not possible to engage the bullocks 
m agriculture all the year round Full employment of cattle, 
therefore, should await the expansion of wet farming 

The significance of the unusually great increase in the number 
of carts to the rural economy should now be examined The 
farmers mamtain carts to carry manure to the fields, bring home 
the harvest, take the crops to the market for sale, etc , and also 
to ply them on hire during the slack agricultural seasons The 
latter aspect of the use of the cart by the farmer largely depends 
upon the area cultivated by him and the extent of his income 
from farmmg The big farmers who are able to make a decent 
bvmg from agriculture do not usually take to carting oven though 
there may be plenty of leisure The small farmers with small 
pieces of land to cultivate are able to find work for the bullocks 
on the fields durmg a part of the year only Their mcome from 

^ Patel, A D , Indian AgrtcuUural Economics, p 109 

• Report of the Sangh State Economic Inquiry Committee (1942), p, 16, and 
Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Matar Taluka, p 21 
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farming is also meagre To find work for the idle draught 
cattle and to supplement their income, they take to carting 
as subsidiary occupation, and are able to make welcome additions 
to their small returns from land. The process of dispossessin). 
peasants of their lands is progressing fast and as a logical 
corollary of the phenomenon larger and larger numbers of farmers 
are left with little or no land to cultivate and are driven to 
occupations like carting or agricultural labour Thus the increase 
m the number of carts far from indicating rural prosperity reflects 
the decaying economic conditions in the country-side ^ 

Livestock 

§1 Farmer and Cattle. Cattle constitute one of the important 
items of wealth of the cultivator Of them the draught animals 
and milch cattle, of which the latter, in addition to providmg 
the former, also add to the fanner’s income from dairy products 
and, therefore, are more important Cattle in general also 
perform a very useful function of adding to the fertility of the 
soil through the farmyard manure which they supply Their 
quality and their number have, therefore, great effect on agrarian 
conditions The following table summarizes the cattle strength of 
Gujarat 


LIVESTOCK POPULATION OF CUJARAT, 191.5-16 TO 1939-40 


District 

191 '■>-16 

1919 20 

1924-5 

1929-30 

1934 5 

1939 40 

Ahmedabad 

4,87 

4,08 

4,69 

5,29 

5,29 

4,74 

Broach and Panch 
Mahals 

5,42 

4,96 

5,31 

5,65 

5,45 

5,37 

Kaira 

4,20 

3,70 

1 4,19 

1 

4,42 

4,62 

4,62 

Surat 

3,77 

3,60 

1 3,77 

3,92 

3,94 

3,91 

British Gujarat 

18,26 

16.42 

17,96 

1 

19,28 

19,30 

18,64 


(In OOO’s) 


Fammes and diseases at the close of the last century and 
durmg the first two decades of the present century took 
heavy toU of cattle in Gujarat along with the rest of the 
country and the enumerations durmg this period showed 
* RevMton Survey Settlement, Chikhli, p 10 
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great variations in their number ^ From 1924-5 to 1934-5 the 
cattle population of Gujarat increased steadily, but experienced a 
slight fall in 1939-40 There are no reasons to explain the 
reversal of the trend at the last cattle census Taking the bntire 
situation from 1915-16 to 1939-40 into consideration, however, 
it will be seen that the cattle population in British Gujarat 
increased from 18,25,839 in the foimer year to 18,64,242 in the 
latter, thus indicating little addition to cattle population over a 
large number of years Except for 1939-40 separate figures of 
cattle in the urban and rural areas are not available, but this 
lacuna is not likely to vitiate our conclusions in view of the 
fact that over 96 per cent of the aggregate cattle are to be 
found in the rural areas as indicated by the latest census 
of agricultural stock In 1939-40, out of 18,64,242 as many 
as 11,74,274 cattle or 63 per cent of the total were either 
draught cattle, breeding bulls, buffaloes and cows maintamed for 
breeding or milk production and the bulk of the remaining 
37 per cent were young stock under three years of age Of 
the cows and buffaloes kept for breeding or milk production 
those which were either dry or had not yet calved numbered 
2,47,010 The percentage of useful cattle to total in 1939-40 thus 
comes to less than 50 Detailed classification of cattle accordmg to 
age and the purpose to which they are put was not undertaken 
in census other than that of 1939-40 and, therefore, it is not 
possible to study this aspect of the problem historically. It is 
true that the young stock take time to grow and the disparity 
between the total cattle population and those actually useful, is 
bound to persist to a certain extent But it will be realized 
that on account of defective feedmg and bad conditions of 
brmging them up, about the causes of which more will be said a 
little later, the cattle take an unduly long time to mature As 
their life is short for these very reasons, they are serviceable to 
the cultivators for a short time Thus, if improvements are 
undertaken in proper directions, the farmer will be much 
benefited 

§2. Fodder Supply. In view of the absence of figures of 
pastures and grasslands, it is difficult to point out accurately 
the relation between the number of cattle and such lands 

^ Mohta, J M , ^ Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, pp 193 4 , 
and Mukhtyar, G C , lyife and Labour w a South Oujarat Village, pp 128-9 
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which provide fodder for the cattle, and in that way estimate 
the adequacy or otherwise of its supply Commonly, however, 
areas classed as uncultivated are in use as grazing and 
gros^ands^ and a comparison of cattle population with such 
lands would help us to understand this aspect to some extent. 
The table given earher shows that in 1916-16, for 18,25,839 
cattle there were 4,14,644 acres of uncultivated lands includ* 
mg cultivable wastes for the qumquennial endmg 1914-15, the 
ratio of the former to the latter bemg 100 23 The task of 

maintaining a uniform basis of comparison is rendered difficult 
because of the changes introduced in the classification of lands, 
accordmg to which areas, formerly classed as not available 
for cultivation other than forests, now seem to be grouped under 
uncultivated lands including cultivable waste As a result of 
this reshuffle there has been an increase m uncultivated area 
mcluding cultivable wastes and a more or less correspondmg 
declme in the acreage of land not available for cultivation. 
There were 18,64,242 cattle in 1939-40 as agamst 2,56,666 
acres of uncultivated land including cultivable wastes for the 
quinquennial endmg 1939-40, showing a ratio between cattle 
and uncultivated lands of 100 14 The rise m population 

and the consequent increase m the number of persons to 
be fed from agriculture resulted in encroachment on lands 
producmg cattle fodder for cultivation and brought about an 
mcrease in cultivated area on the one hand and a fall m the 
uncultivated lands on the other If forests under both the 
Revenue and Forest Departments of 2,71,047 and 2,59,473 
acres m the aggregate for the quinquenmals endmg 1914-15 and 
1939-40 respectively (of these, the forests under the manage- 
ment of the former Department are mere pastures mostly 
while those under the latter provide not only grazmg facilities 
but also supply fodder to nearby villages) are included for the 
purposes of our calculation it will be found that ratios of cattle 
to acreage of grazing lands m 1916-16 and 1939-40 on the basis 
of the quinquennial averages ending 1914-15 and 1939-40 
would come to 100 37 and 100 28 respectively Although 

• Memorandu?n on the Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, p 20 

• Season and Crop Report, Bombay Province, 1939-40, pp 36-7 Compare 
these figures with those on pp 40 1 in the Report for 1938-9 

• See Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Qujarat ViUage, p 10, 
and Shukla, J B , Life and Labour »» a South Oujarat Taluka, p 168 
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the inclusion of forest areas in our calculation has improved the 
position regarding the available grazing facilities in relation to 
cattle, there is a counteractmg factor which has got to be taken 
mto account The forests are mainly found in the Panch ft^ahals 
and the Mandvi taluka and some areas in the southern sub-divisions 
of Surat and as such their benefit is not shared by all the farmers 
of Gujarat They are accessible for grazing to the cattle of the 
neighbouring villages only It is also necessary to take into 
account the area under fodder crops in order to get an accurate 
idea of the supply of cattle food The uncultivated area, forests 
under both the Revenue and Forest Departments and the 
land under fodder crops aggregated, on an average, to 7,.‘14,4‘»5 
acres for the quinquennial ending 1914-15 The ratio of the total 
cattle population of 18,25,839 in 1915-16 to lands supplying 
fodder was 100 40 2 The cattle population in 1939-40 was 

18,64,242 while the average of the total of the area under the 
three heads for the quinquennial ending in the same year was 
11,90,408 The ratio of the former to the latter thus came to 
100 63 8 In spite of this, as subsequent discussion will show, 
the situation about fodder supply is not satisfactory 

Private grass and grazing lands are mainly to be found m Surat 
and the Panch Mahals districts and the common pastures under the 
Revenue Department are mainly located in these two divisions and 
Ahmedabad In Broach and Kaira and to some extent in 
Ahmedabad grasslands and pastures are not to be found ' The 
private fodder lands are kept under grass and grazed in rotation 
and are, on the whole, well managed The village commons, on 
the other hand, do not serve any useful purpose Many times 
they have stony soil and grow poor grass Unenclosed, 
unregulated and uncared for they are over-grazed and provide 
poor grazing facihties ^ An appreciable area of common lands 
18 taken up by cart tracts which make the surface devoid of 
any vegetation Water-loggmg of these commons is also not 
infrequent These factors taken together show that facilities 
of grazmg and supply of fodder from these sources, besides 
being unevenly distributed, are unsatisfactory ^ To aggravate 
this unfavourable situation considerable quantities of fodder 

^ Report of the Royal Comrmsaton on Agriculture tn India, Vol II, Part II, 
p 493 

• ibid , p 483 

• Shukla, J B , Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Taluka, p 168 
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from Surat and Panch Mahals are exported outside Gujarat, 
further depletmg the already hmited supply of cattle food. 
Some paper and cardboard manufacturing factories which 
sprung up durmg the last war also consumed valuable fodder 
m large quantities The under-feedmg due to the inadequate 
supply of fodder results in weak and under-sized animals. 
The fodder produced in the southern talukas of Surat is soft and 
of low nutritive value and the cattle do not relish it much which 
further goes to rear inferior animals ^ To overcome these 
handicaps and to procure sufficient fodder for their cattle, the 
farmers resort to various methods In Ahraedabad, Broach, 
Kaira, and to some extent the Panch Mahals, it is a common 
practice to set apart some lands in rotation every year towards 
raising jowar fodder exclusively, which is given to cattle fresh 
and also dried and stored for use all the year round This cattle 
food 18 supplemented by grass that grows on the liorder lands of 
fields Particularly in Kaira it is common to leave strips of lands 
uncultivated on the borders of the field During the monsoon 
these lands yield as many as six grass cuttings and materially 
add to the fodder supply ^ The poor cultivators with little or 
no lands use leaves of trees and creepers as cattle feeds, especially 
during scarcity conditions ^ 

This system of enclosure rearing or stall feeding,^ instead of 
allowing the cattle to roam on the open pastures m search of 
food, has enabled the farmers not only to fight successfully the 
want of grass and grazing lands, but has also resulted m raising 
by far the best cattle in Gujarat and perhaps some of the best 
varieties in India as would stand comparison to some extent 
with the species in other advanced countries ^ Another 
favourable effect of this practice has been the limitation of the 
animals maintained by the farmers to the minimum necessary. 
Especially m the Kaira district the farmers generally prefer to 
maintain buffaloes only which are important dairj’^ animals 

* Report of the Pardt Taluka Kconomtc Inquiry CommttUe (1926), p 10, 

and Shukla, J R , Life and Labour in a SotUh Gujarat Taluka, p 158 

* Mehta, J M , A Study of the Rural Economy of Gujarat, p 196 Also 

see Vooleker, J C , Development of Indian Agriculture, p 176 

* Patel, A D , Indian AgncuUural Economies, p 101 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol II, Part I, 
p 416 and Part II, p 422 

* ibid , Part 1, p 647 and Part II, p 492 
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Instead of keeping cows, which are poor milk yielders, to breed 
bullocks they prefer to purchase the required draught cattle 
from outside ^ The unpopularity of the cow with the farmers 
IS, no doubt, due partly to the common bebef that this animal 
requires free grazing which, although beneficial, is not absolutely 
necessary ^ 

As contrasted with this, m other districts in addition to the 
buffaJoes for dairying, a large number of under-sized and weak 
cows IS mamtamed by the farmers primarily to ensure a regular 
supply of bullocks needed on the farm These cows roam about 
on the wastes for food As the grazing facilities and supplies of 
fodder are limited, the quantity available to the share of each 
gets reduced with the multiphcation of the animals that share 
them Both the buffalo and the cow deteriorate in quality and 
the former yields poor milk both in quahty and quantity and the 
latter breeds only inefficient bullocks Particularly during a 
month or two previous to the rains the situation about fodder 
supply becomes critical and the cattle present a pitiable sight, 
especially those owned by less resouiceful farmers The cattle 
which become thin and lean during the eight dry months improve 
in physique during the monsoon when they get green giazing * 

§3 Suggestions to Improve Conditions. Various ways have 
been suggested to improve the conditions of fodder supply It 
has been held that the system of disposing of fodder from the 
forests by auction should be discontinued and the Government 
should undertake instead to store and supply it, not only during 
famines and other scarcity conditions but also ordmarily, to those 
parts which are generally in short supply throughout or some tune 
durmg the year For similar reasons, the export of grass should 
be permitted only after adequate supply needed for the cattle 
of the region has been guaranteed The practice of utihzing field 
boundaries for raising grass so common in Kaira deserves every 
encouragement For this purpose assessment on an area of a 
field which produces only grass should be reduced and brought to 
the level of that levied on grazmg and grasslands ^ It has been 
noted that the small areas of common pastures producing little 

1 Patol, A D , Indian AgncuUural Economics, pp 103-4 and 106 

* Report of the Royal Commission on AgnouUure in India, Vol II, Part I, 
p 657 

» ibid , Vol II, Part H, p 318 

* ibid , p 339 

* ibid , p 318 
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fodder and fuel maintained by the Government mostly m 
Ahmedabad, the Panch Mahals and Surat have ceased to fulfil the 
functions originally in view The right course to make them 
useful to the farmers is to enclose them after leaving the minimum 
necessary to provide recreation and space for exercise to the 
cattle and hand them over either to village panchayats wherever 
they are formed or to committees of important villagers to be 
managed as grass or grazing lands for the common good of the 
villages concerned 

To store green grass, the dearth of which is keenly felt, to 
ensure its regular supply all the year round, and to improve the 
nutritive value ol foddei and make it more relishable to the 
cattle, it has been suggested that farmers in important grass 
produemg areas should be encoutaged to maintain silos ^ The 
farmers are ignorant in this art and they should be trained m it 
through demonstration The question of the availability of 
space if individual farmers, the bulk of whom command small 
holdings, were to take to ensilage would be a great obstacle 
to the adoption of this practice Then again, as the operations 
connected with ensilage will have to be cairied out vvuth hand 
labour in India, the question of outlay ivould demand considerable 
attention, and the possibihties of common silos for villages or 
groups of farmers and the use of village commons for the purpose, 
apart from the suggestions about them made earher, will have 
to be explored " In some villages ivhere irrigation cultivation 
IS important or ^vhere supply of water is easily obtainable, as for 
instance in parts of Surat and Kaira, a few' resourceful farmers 
grow green fodder of foreign species which is highly nutritive. 
The popularization of this practice will go a long way m improving 
the quality of the cattle * The general adoption of this practice 
will, however, hav'o to await improvement in existing irrigation 
facilities 

Conclusions 

Thus our discussion has shown that 

(а) The scope for expansion of wet farming in Gujarat is 
limited 

(б) Improved seeds are in use mainly m respect of cotton. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol II, Part II, 
p 483 

* ibid , p 324 

» ibid , p 483 
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EflForts have not been made so far to improve the yields of food 
crops and other commercial crops through the provision of better 
seeds Much scope, therefore, exists here for development. 

(c) There is a great possibility for fuller utilization of cow-dung 
and oilcake manures m the region The greater appbcation of 
chemical manures must await further experiment. 

(d) The equipments of the farmers in Gujarat vary widely. 
The more advanced classes employ implements which it might 
be difficult to improve upon But the equipments of the back- 
ward and poor farmers are weak and inefficient The desirable 
course here is to improve upon the mdigenous implements 
New varieties should be introduced only after their suitability has 
been established 

(e) The cattle of Gujarat are under-sized and under-fed 
Better breedmg and better feeding wiU improve their quality to a 
very great extent. 



CHAPTER V 


LAND AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The technique and methods of farming are to a large extent 
limited and determined by more fundamental factors like the 
system of land ownership, the interest of the actual tiller in land, 
the size of the holding, etc These jirobloms will be discussed in 
this chapter under Land Tenures, Land Holdings, Tenancy and 
Land Taxation 

Land Tenures 

The land tcniiies in British (lujarat present a bewildering 
complexity Over a gross area of 65,25,818 acres there are 
over a dozen different tenures including the ryotwari tenure 
proper ivhich is operative over a large portion of the region 
Except for the ryotwari villages where the Government deals 
directly with the cultivator, under all the other tenures there 
exist varymg interests between the peasants on the one hand 
and the Government on the other 

In the history of Gujarat there have been many conquests and 
consequent changes in the rulers of the land As a result of 
these ups and downs and the occurrence of internal feuds and 
quarrels the intermediate interests of today who were once 
rulers lost their pristine glory and influence and came to be 
relegated to the position of mere landlords ' or zammdars So 
long as the chiefs took their gram shares from the land as rulers 
and not as landlords, the cultivators were practically the 
landowners and were well off With the acceptance by the 
rulers of subordinate positions such as talukdars or zammdars 
in any form, the cultivators were reduced to a secondary position 
and their tale of woes began Some of the tenures other than 
the ryotwari are Talukdan, Mehvast and Kashati which are 
virtually Talukdan in form, Maleki and Vanta 

The Narvadari and Bhagdari tenures owe their origui to the 
Marathas who, for the purpose of collecting land revenue, 
auctioned districts to speculators and they in their turn transferred 
the villages of the districts to others to carry out the work. 
These persons were generally unconnected with the villages 
although sometimes an mfluential cultivator or the village patel 
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was included The inam tenures were likewise mainly revenue 
assignment grants in the beginning but the grantees later on 
slipped into the position of landlords or overlords 
§1 Ryotwari Tenure. A gross area of 49,13,059 acres’ or 
75 per cent of the total is under the ryotwari tenure The 
land revenue policy in regard to these lands is based on the 
system of settlement with the farmers The Government 
claim the ultimate ownership of the land, but for all practical 
purposes the cultivator remains the owner by virtue of the right 
of transfer, cither by sale or gift, alienation and inheritance, 
subject to the regular payment of assessment In the event of 
the failure to pay the revenue, the Government has the right to 
auction the land of the cultivator to recover the demand The 
cultivator, too, is free to relinquish his land if he finds its 
possession unprofitable The revenue demand is fixed after 
field-to-field survey and assessment of the land It is subject to 
revision at intervals of thirty years The lights to trees, to 
erect farm buildings, to construct wells or tanks and to make 
improvements on the land are included in the right of occupancy, 
but the Government reserve to themselves claims on mines and 
minerals m the land The cultivator is debarred from putting 
the land to non-agricultural uses 

Out of the total assessed cultivable aiea of 24,54,115 acres 
in 1941-2 under rjotw^an tenure, 19,91,568 acres were under 
ordinary tenure while the remaining 4,62,547 acres were under 
restricted tenure held mostly by the backward classes such 
as the Bhils of the Panch Mahals For example, in 1921-2, 
of the total Government or khaLsa lands cultivated in Kalol, 
Halol, Dohad and Jhalod talukas in the Panch Mahals 
district, 30, 67, 58, 10 and 71 per cent respectively were under 
restricted tenure “ The restricted tenuie has been made 
apphcable to new, as against existing, occupancies granted after 
1900 in the settled villages to rehabilitate the poor cultivators 
who were dispossessed of their lands during the famines The 
holder of the land under the restricted tenure cannot alienate or 
sell it without the previous permission of the Collector of the 
district The aim of this arrangement was to prevent the 

^ AgncuUural StatMtiCs of India, Vo\ I, 1936-7, pp 'JOO-1 

* Bemaion Survey Settlement Reports of Kalol, Halol and Dohad (1927) 
p 6, and Jhalod, (1927), p 7 
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transfer of lands from the hands of the cultivators newly settled 
on them to the non-a^rricultural classes 

§2 Zamindari Tenure. I’ho Talukdari, Mehvan, Maleki, Vanta, 
Kaahdti, Sarkati, lihagdart, Narvadart and IJdhad Jamahandht 
tenures wlucli will bo described later are zamindan in nature, but 
most of the villages under them are temporal ily settled The 
lands under these various tenures in flujarat appear like patches 
in the ryotwan areas The total acreage under the temporarily 
settled zamind.iri tenure's and village communities in 1936-7 was 
16,18,426' or 2.') per cent of the total 

^3 Talukdari Tenure. 'ITiis tenuie is mainly found in the 
V'lramgam, tSaiuind, Dholk.i and Dhanduka t.ilukas and Ohogha 
inahal of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and the Panch Mahals 
The gross arcM undei this tenuie is about 14,33,204 acres out 
of which 10,61,187 acre's are temporariK settled and the 
remaining .3,72,022 acres are peimanentlv settled" The area 
under this tc'uure is nearly equal to that of xmim lands and is 
approximateh oO per cemt ol the area undei the oidinary and 
restrictc'd tenures 'rhere are non cjvei .3(X> talukdari villages 
in these four districts If villages of Oiras chiefs, and Kdsbatis, 
Mehva'iis and (iamatia which are Mitually talukdari in form are 
included the total of talukdari villages come to about 600 ' In 
live sub-di\ isions of Ahmedabad alone out of 524 there are 320 


talukdari villages distnbuted 

as follows ^ 


Total number 

>>lll) «il\ ItlMll 


'ialukdaii 
\ illuKc-. 

of village's 
in the 




sub liu ision 

\’iramgam 


7.5 

147 

Sanand 


,34 

68 

Dholka 


48 

124 

Dhanduka 


108 

121 

Ghogha 

•• 

55 

64 


Total 

.320 

524 


In the Panch Mahals there are 27 villages under a single Mehlol 
talukdari There are in all 2,470 villages in Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Broach and the Panch Mahals. It will bo realized from these 

‘ A (jrtcuUttral of India, Vol I. 1936 7, j>p 300-1 

• I'hf Lund Revenue Administration Report, Bombay Province, 1930-1 

• Mahajan, Y S , " Khoti and Taluqdan Tenures in Bombay,” Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly, Soptembe^r, 1944, p 136 

• From the Settlement Reports of the sub-divisions concerned 
7 
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figures that the talukdari form of tenure occupies an important 

place in the region 

The talukdari estate is neither a gift from the crown nor held 
m occupancy The talukdar has full pioprietory lights including 
the ownership of mines, minerals and trees I'he Natk of Dohad 
taluka in the Panch Mahals and the Kat^baiis of the Viraingam 
taluka in An niedalj ad hold then estates as permanent leases 
under certain conditions The talukdari estates jiay juma or 
land revenue which may be eitlici udhad (fixed in jierpotuity) as 
in the Kaira and Bioach districts or may be lluctuating and 
liable to revision on the expiry of a period not exceeding 30 
years Although from the legal standpoint the juina may equal 
the full survey assessment of the lands in the estates where it is 
not fixed, in aetual fact it comes to about 00 })er cent of the 
assessment on cultivated land and 35 pei cent on wastes The 
Government revenue from the temj)oraril> and permanently 
settled talukdari areas came to Rs 10,70,262 and Rs 2,69,780 
respectively in 1930-1 The total revenue demand under all 
non-ryotwari tenures and from the lyotwari agricultural lands 
of Gujarat in the same 3'ear aggregated to Rs 19,32,032 and 
Rs 71,64,789 respectively '1 he estates, hoMcvei, pay local fund 
cess on the full amount of the assessment The settlement 
registers of the talukdari \ illages are prepaied on the lines of 
Record of Rights in the ryotwan villages 

The Government have, in addition, imposed certain disabilities 
on the talukdars A talukdar cannot encumber his estate beyond 
his lifetime without the permission of the Talukdari Officer 
and cannot alienate the same without the sanction of the 
Government Partition of the talukdaii estates on the death of 
the holder is done by the Collector and not by the civil court. 
Ordinarily, the Government do not interfere in the internal 
matters of the estates It is only when they are partitioned among 
the heirs or when they are mismanaged that the Government 
mtervenes The Mehlol talukdari in the Godhra taluka of the 
Panch Mahals, for instance, has passed under the management 
of the Government on account of heavy encumbrance and 
mefficient conduct of the talukdar The talukdar also bears the 
cost of the village police 

The talukdars themselves are economically worse off Except 
for the Sanand, Gamph and Gangad talukdaris which observe 
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the rule of primogeniture in regard to succession, the bulk of the 
smaller estates are hold on the principle of co-shanng and have 
thus been reduced in size on account of repeated sub-divisions 
from generation to generation The 455 temporarily and 
permanently settled talukdari estates or villages m 1930-1 were 
broken up among 2,047 holders or recognized shareholders. 
The holdings in the temporarily settled estates or villages are 
much smaller than m the permanently settled ones as indicated 
below 


No of nntntoH or 

Area 

Holders 

A( res per 
holder or 

villagoH 

(aoree) i 

ocogni/xHi 

rocogni^etl 


sharf'holders 

shareholder 

132 (Permanent) 

3,72,022 

203 

1,832 6 

323 (Temporary) 

10,61,187 

2,444 

434 1 

a result, incomes 

from the estates 

dwindled 

and became 


insufficient to accord with the established high standard of living 
of the talukdars ‘ 'I’hey are in a miserable plight It is clear, 
however, that the taluqdars have themselves to blame for their 
present destitute condition Most of the estates are very heavily 
mortgaged and the taluqdars are too backward, indolent and 
poor to extricate themselves from the clutches of the bania who 
takes all or the lion’s share of the crop-share produce by way of 
interest, dues and repayment of capital Further, the number 
of peta~bhagdars or sub-sharers is so large that there inevitably 
results a “fragmentation of income” which leaves each taluqdar 
barely sufficient to satisfy his needs for the year In two 
villages complaints were heard that the taluqdars were in the 
habit of stealing the crops of their tenants , and the taluqdar of 
one village had become a bus-drivei A few taluqdars in recent 
years have been compelled to take up the cultivation of the 
gharkhednx lands still in their possession, but it must be difficult 
for a class, not traditionally associated with agricultural pursuits, 
to make a success of its new occupation This results in 
attempts by the talukdars to rack-rent the tenants The lands 
of the talukdari estates are cultivated by tenants-at-will except 
for the Mtrasdar cultivators who have proprietory interest in the 
soil. The rent is levied either in cash as in Kaira and Broach or 
in kind as m Ahmedabad The tenant cultivator is constantly 
under the fear of being ejected at any time and thus feels always 

* The Tkird Revtston Survey SeUlctnent,'VimngamTAl\ikek, p. 12. 
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insecure about his positjon The talukdar considers himself the 
chief of his people and considers manual labout as degiading 
He lives on the hereditary shaie from the land cultivated by the 
tenants The peasants are subjected to all sorts of haiassrnents 
Want of fixity of tenure and the bad landlord that the talukdar 
makes ultimately lead not only to inefficient cultivation but also 
to increase m the area of waste lands from settlement to 
settlement These have been the fundamental causes of back- 
wardness or absence of development of the talukdan areas in 
Gujarat. 

§4 Mehvasi Tenure 1 his foini of timure exists along the 
bank of the nvei Main in Kaira, the Prantij taluk.i and JModasa 
mahal m Ahmedabad and the Kalol taluka in the Panch 
Mahals In Ahmedabad alone there are .‘58 estates oi villages 
covering 79,407 acres of gross aiea and owned b\ 9.‘5 holders or 
recognized shareholders The Mehiabi estates are the few 
survivors of lands held by the Koli and Rajput chiefs who either 
occupied ruling positions originally or were mere plundcreis during 
the Mogul times Most ot them weie ejected bj the Maiathas 
durmg the piocess ol consolidating their rule and establishing 
order The owner m the Kaira district pa\s a lump sum re\enue 
to the Government and the difference between what he collects 
from the inferior oceupieis of the lands of his est.ites and what 
he pays to the Government constitutes his proht I’he Mehta^i 
tenure in the villages of the Ahmedabad district where surveys 
have been carried out resembles the talukdan tenure 'fhe 
estate holders have no interest in the land and live on the jirofit 
Only in a few estates succession is by iirimogeniture and in a 
majority of cases the estates are split into as many equal parts 
as there are heirs Among the Bhaxyai cluefs the eldest son is 
allowed two shares, while with the Kalhis the female also takes 
a share m the estate With the increase ui the number of heirs 
from generation to generation the estates have come to bo divided 
m many parts The indebtedness of the Mehvasi chiefs had 
much to do with the sale and mortgage of lands and the breaking 
up of these estates. 

§5 MeUeki Tenure. In the Thasra taluka of tRe Kaira district 
there are 27 villages under the tenure which were granted as a 
reward for mihtary seivice to the Mohammedan yeomen Maleka 
during the Mohammedan rule The villages have been surveyed 
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and settled The village officers are appointed by the Government 
on the recommendation of the Maleks The Maleks and the 
Gov^ernment share the revenue of the villages in proportions 
varying from seven to nine annas The Malek holders today 
enjoy all rights to occupy and sublet their holdings subject to the 
payment of the fixed share of the revenue of the Government, but 
at the predetermined rent In addition, the Maleks hold rent- 
free (/harkhed lands which may cuther be cultivated bv themselves 
or icntcd out to parties of their own choice 

§6 Sarkati and Knsbati Tenures. The Sarkati tenure found m 
Gujarat, although not important virtually resembles the form 
in which the Maleki tenure has merged today, with the difference 
that the proportion of the respective shares of the Government 
and the holders here varv fiom tiui to six annas 

The Ka'^hati tenure is more or less of the nature of Talukdari 
tenure The villages under the tenure are found in the 
Ahrnedabad district, chiefly in the Dholka taliika where there are 
eleven Kashati vilkmes The holders onginallv came in possession 
of these villages by lending mone} to kings and standing security 
for the payment of land revenue 

§7 Narvadari and Bhagdari Tenures. These tenures are the 
survival of the old joint village* eommunitv of the pre-Bntish 
dajs when each village was an autonomous lopublic administered 
by the village community through a [landiavat or otherwise 
The Naruidari tenure is chiefly foun<l m the Kana district, 
Anand, Borsad and Nadiad being the thre<* prim ipal Narindarx 
talukas There are a few Nana villages in the Ahrnedabad and 
Broach districts also The Bhagdan tenure is confined to the 
Broach district Except for two or three villages in the Ankleswar 
taluka, all the Bhagdari villages are located in the territory of the 
district north of the river Narbada The Narvadari and Bhagdari 
villages m different districts aie distributed as follows 

District Villages 

Kaira 90 

Broach 224 

Surat 12 

Ahrnedabad . 1 


327 
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Under both the tenures the heads of the prmcipal shares of the 
village or villages are lesponsible for payment of the revenue of 
their respective shares, while the sub-sharers, among whorn^ the 
main shares of the oiiginal proprietory cultivators came to be 
divided in due course, are collectively liable for the allotted 
Government demand to all the sub-sharers of the common main 
division With the inciease in number of heirs the sub-shares 
have also been split up into fragments The cultivators of lands 
in the Narva and Bhagdari villages are tenants of the Na? radars 
and Bhagdars respectively They aie either tenants-at-will in 
which case they cultivate the lands at the pleasure ol the holders 
of the vdlages, who can eject them at their will and enhance the 
rent payable by them at disci etion, or customary tenants paying 
customary rent which may be a fraction of the produce, or more 
usually at the customaiy rates for the lands decided upon at the 
tune of the original suivey assessment and entered in tlie village 
books The common lands in these villages are also divided 
among the various sharers in aciordance v/ith the original 
registers There are, m addition, some fields in ever} i\ arva 
village which are regularly surveyed and assessed individually 
Thus under the ordinar} Nariadan tenuie the lands of the 
Narva village, including the common lands, arc di\idcd among 
the sharers who own and manage the lands ol their respective 
shares, pay the fixed Government demand and are liable to pay 
also proportionately the share of the defaulting holders In the 
other type of Narva, known as imperfect Patxdari, the profits 
from the common lands are first utilized towards paying the 
revenue made up according to the rate on several holdings 

The amounts payable by the Narvadars and Bhagdtirs to the 
Government are, however, arrived at differently and this is 
probabl} the only difference between the Narvadart and Bhagdart 
tenures The share of the Government m the income from lands 
of the Bhagdart villages is based on field-to-field assessment of all 
lands The amount of revenue to be paid by each sub-sharer, 
however, is not a portion of the total of the assessment of all 
fields comprising his share, but that fraction of the total assess- 
ment of all the lands of the mam share of which his sub-share is 
a part, distributed according to the original (phalavnt) register 
The fields m a Narva village, on the other hand, are not assessed 
individually and the assessment of the entire village is in a lump 
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sum which is distributed among the various sharers ag laid down 
m the phalavm register irrespective of the area held by him 

It should be clearly realized that although the nature of the 
Narvadari and the Bhagdari tenures have been virtually preserved, 
the (lovernment have earned out lield-to-field assessment and 
prepared the records so that in the event of a contingency there 
may not be any difin ulty in taking o\er the villages under these 
tenuies 1'he rioveinincnt have also allowed many Natvadars 
and Jihagdars, at tlieir own w'lsh, to base their revenue responsibi- 
lities on the assessment of their respeitive shares in place of the 
old share of the total payable revenue based on the phahivni 
registei 

Tliese tenures have neither benefited the Narraditrs and 
lihagdars, who are \irtually zainindars, noi the tenants who are 
actual tillers of the lands ‘ \ bhag is a little zanimdari oasis 
in the midst of a ra^atw'aii svstern and in the varying circum- 
stances that arise, Bhagdarn and tenants in turn, no doubt, often 
turn longing eyes on the position of free Khatedor^ the former 
when they feel the buiden of then joint responsibility for an 
immense proj)crt> and the latter when they feel the burden of the 
landlord Nor is the tale to be unfolded in regard to Narva 
villages different ‘ All the fine masonry wells in Eroo are out 
of order and the dab, a wee^d wdiich may be aptly called the 
Nemesis of improvident tillage, hobls up its head to reprove the 
Desai {Najvadar), who thinks it beneath him to be a farmer 
The principal defect with Bhagdari and Narvadari thus, like all 
other double tenures in Gujarat, is that they thwart agricultural 
improvements I’he tenants w'ho do not feel security of 
possession of lands cultivated bv them and who are always under 
the fear of being removed any time do not feel enthusiastic about 
agriculture 'I’his coupled with the heavy burden of rent and 
other exactions’ increased progressively the tenant’s poverty 
Cultivation became inefficient, the quality and fertility of the 
land fell low and the yields progressively deteriorated The 
tenants have no title to the lands they cultivate Like all other 
cultivators of Gujarat they are always m need of finance but find 
it hard to obtain it even for current operations as they are not m 
a position to advance any tangible security to the lenders 

* litvxawn Surt'ey Settlement, Jainbusar Taluka, p 69 

* Remawn Survey Settlement, Jalalpur Taluka, p 11 

* Rewnon Survey Settlement, Jambusar Taluka, p 47. 
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The Bhagdars and Narvadats have their own diffic ulties 'I’hey 
have responsibility, but no rights ^ They are not cultivators 
and depend upon the tenants for tilling the soil On the one 
hand, they are requited to pay the Government dues regularly, 
on the other they find it extremely difficult to recover tents from 
the tenants ‘ Of late jears the owners have not been able to 
realize even the siiivey assessment It is no doubt true 

that smee the famine and the large deciease in pojuilation, 
tenants ha\e been haul to find <ind some landlouls liave been 
taking -whatever lent they could get ’* 'I’he traction.ilization of 
their shaies has gone a pace Itom genet ation to gt'iieration as a 
result of the me i ease in the number of heirs to (Mch sub-share 
They are under legal disabiht\ regarding selling or .ibenating 
their shares winch the\ can transfer only to the and in 

entirety This, however, has not acted «is a haidship to the 
Narvadars and Bhagdars in obtaining c redit 

The Goveinnient have their own administrate c* difficulties and 
suffer financial loss due to the continuation ot tlic'se tenures 
‘The Nana villages are the woist ]>a\nig and the 

most neglected in the taluka The Bhathella Desais owing to 
their influence and eunning hav'e succc‘eded hitherto in keeping 
the Government demand at a projimtionutcdv low figuie which 
enables them to take letNS jieisonal interest in the cultivation of 
the land ” The same settlement officer exjireshc'd sirniJar 

opinion about the Bhagdan tenure ‘The Bhag system affords 
much scope for evasion of the land tax In course of 

time the joint responsibility was not strictly enioiced and the 
provision of the tenure came to be evaded by the substitution of 
999 years leases Another method of evasion followed was of 
entermg m the document the whole bhag but mentioning only a 
small area as being in possession 

The only way out is to substitute the oidinary rvotwan 
tenure in place of the Nartadart and Bhagdan systems A 
proposal to abolish these tenures was put forward in 1008, but 
it did not materialize on account of opposition, mainly from 
Kaira Despite opposition on sentimental grounds, similar in 

‘ Report of the Royal Commission on Arjriculture in India, Vol II. 
Part il, p 218 

* Revision Survey Settlement, JanibuBar Taluka, p 69 

* Revision Survey Settlement, Jalalpur Taluka, p 1 J 

* Revision Survey Settlement, Jambusar Taluka, p 69 
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nature to the one from the Bhagdari and Nnrvadart holders m 
British temtorj', the Government of Baroda have abolished the 
Narvadart tenure in the Pctlad taluka in the C ha rotor tract and 
introduced the ryotwaii system in its ])lac(‘ The results of 
sueli a policy have been favouiuble In addition to the {general 
impiovenu'ut brouj'ht about in atfi i<‘ulture, the* efforts ol the 
Gocernment at rural reconstruction have met \\ith leady response 
from the cultivators after the redoirn was intiodiu c‘d 
§8 Vanta Tenure. Under the Ilmdu raj in t.ujarat scNeral 
chiefs wc>re granted service estatc-s, hut finding them a source of 
tioublc', the ^rohamnic'dan and the- Maratha iiileis vvlio succeeded 
the Hindu Kings c'jected most of these chic-fs .incl depiived them 
of then rights Onlv one-fourth of the* c*state onginally gi anted 
to them rcuiiained in thcui pc»sM ssion Hut verv often these 
estate's were* rc'due c'd in sr/e much below <i fouith of the oi iginal 
I'liev are now Known as lauUi land*' '1 lu'se {st.ites <ire coiiinionly 
met with noith of the rivc'r Tapti <ind held c itlici h\ joint f.imilies 
or split up into shares Some uinto lands pa\ a lump ^uiii levenue 
w'hile tlu* bulk of thi'in have acceptcsl "C'ttlenu'nt converting the 
lurnj) cpiit rc*nt into salorm on each suivc*v numbe i A poition of 
the village common lands is sunu‘tiinc*s liable to jiav cpiit rent 
(vonla) while the remaining is eh.ugc'd the* full a'-*.c ssuient (taljuid) 
§0 Udhad Jamabandhi Tenure '1 he Kinds gm erned h\ tins 
tenure are liable to udhad or fixed c('.ss onlv '1 In* lands in each 
udhad jaruaharidhi village are suiveveci and the unalterable 
assessment fixed collectively In sonie village's howevei, detailed 
surveys have* bc*c‘n cained out and the surv c*v settlc'inc nt has been 
intrcxluced 

§10 Inam Tenure. Jhere are 20() mam villages in Gujarat 
and the total alienatc'd land including land in the khaha villages is 
12,18,553 acres as against 10,01,508 acre's held on ordinary 
tenure and 4,62,547 acres held on restricted tenure Thus neailv' 
one-half of the lullv assessed occupied land or nearlv 24 per cent 
of the total cultivable land is under mam tenure 

The mam lands may be broadlv classified into political and 
service inarms Under the former class may he inoludcKl mam 
lands granted by the Mohammedan and Mai at ha rulers and the 
rights of these holders have been recognized bv the Government 
In addition to the tnamdars in possession of entire villages, the 
Desais of the Surat district hold xnam lands given to them by 
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the Peshwas for services rendered "^rhe service matrts can 
further be classified into tnam lands «fi anted for rendering service 
to the village community and others held by paities lor thoir 
usefulness to the (loveinnient The Deto'^lhan main lands are 
set apart for the niaintcnanee of a temjile or inosipie in a 
village 'J'he Government also had allotti'd ie\ eniie-fiee or on 
nominal payment lands to the village aitisans sueb as the 
cobbler, baiber, tailor, carpenter, tanner, goldsmith, blacksmith, 
etc , to encourage them to settle in the villages and be of .service 
to the village community 'I’lie village radtamn'^ and nthia<i are 
allotted mom lands known as ravla for which tliev' help the village 
officers in the administration These mavis aie inhciitable pio- 
vided the heirs also similarly help the Coveinment 'fhere are, in 
addition, tnam lands set aside for village offiiers for the scivici'S 
they rendei to the Government but the svstem is not very com- 
mon in Gujarat The mam lands are either re\ enu(‘-frec or jiay 
nominal assessment although they are all siibjei t to local lund 
cess on the full assessment 'I’lie lands under this tenure are 
also surveyed and settled and the a-sscssment is revisc^d at rc'gular 
intervals, although the Govcinment demand remains unaltered 

The mam tenure may either cover the whole villages or may be 
applicable to some fields in the khalsa villages only Different 
tnam villages are under different titles Where the mamdar 
has an absolute title he fixes everything including rent on various 
classes of land There are a few villages of this type in Dohad 
taluka of the Panch Mahals where the mamdar fixes the rent * 
In the case of villages of this type the judt or salami which the 
mamdar pays to the Government is fixed in perpetuity In 
regard to the surveyed and assessed tnam villages the Government 
fix everything and the mamdars only collect the revenue ^ The 
assessment which is the rent the mamdar collects from his tenants 
IS revised at every settlement and also with it the demand of 
the Government ^ 

The mam villages also present a picture of decadent agriculture 
The inamdars of the assessed tnam villages are not interested in 
agricultural improvement as it would not brmg a return They 

* The village Vegam in the Surat district is also a case in point 

* The villages of Kharvasa and Majigam in the Surat district are instances 
of surveyed and assessed tnam villages 

* Report of the Royal Commiatnon on AgruyuUure tn India, Vol II, Part II, 
p 345 
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cannot enhance rent even if they provided laciLties for better 
and improved agmultuie by digging wells, etf Even though 
mam ^villages over which the tnamdart hold absolute title offer 
scope to the marndnrs to elfect improvements, here again the 
conditions of aginulture are far from satisfactory 'I'he inamdars 
reside in far-away towns and cities and rarely visit the villages, 
the revenue being (ollected for them bv the village offirers On 
account ol their oxtravagarue the inamdars an^ hnancially 
crippled, and besides want of money, lack the resoiiicf liilness to 
carry out improvements on the lands Our discussion has shown 
that the outmoded system of double tenures in all its forms has 
long outgrown its existence in a world passing rapidh through 
kaleidoscopic ( hanges 

Land Hoi dings 

§1 Size of Holding. One of the greatest impediments to any 
improvement in agriculture is the unusually small size of the 
agriculturist’s holding which does not enable him to put to full 
use even his meagre capital resources 'I his size is being 
progrossiveh reduced from generation to generation 'I'he 
following table gives the agiu ulturists’ holdings in Oujarat for 
1916-17 and 1942-.‘{ groii{)ed ai cording to their sues Beoause of 
defective c lassification it has not been possible to include the acreage 
of plural holdings within every district owned by agneulturists 
outside the area But the acrc'age under such holdings being 
small in each district it is not likely to vitiate our conclusions 
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The table on the previous page shows that holdings below five 
acres and the area covered by them were 2,09,543 and 4,64,656 
acres m 1916-17 and 2,44,103 and 5,04,478 acres in 1942-3 
Similarly, holdings above five acres and upto 15 acres and 
the land covered by them were 63,613 and 7,42,218 acres in 
1916-17 and 84,703 and 7,31,350 acres in 1942-3 In view of 
moie or less similar tendency m respect of the remaining groups 
of holdings over a famly long period, it is convenient to group 
them together for the purpose of comparison Holdings of all 
classes over 15 acres \^ere 36,696 and the area under them 
was 11,74,222 acres in 1916-17. The corresponding figures for 
1942-3 were respectively 33,496 holdings and 9,91,894 acres of 
land Holdings below five acres rose from 63 5 per cent of the 
total in 1916-17 to 67 3 per cent in 1942-3 while those upto 
15 acres mcreased from 88 9 per cent of the total holdings in 
1916-17 to 90 7 per cent in 1942-3 Holdings m the remaining 
groups fell from 11 1 per cent to 9 3 per cent during the interval 
These tendencies lead to the conclusion that on the one hand 
holdings below 15 acres, and more particularly those below 
five acres, are on an increase, those above fifteen acres, on the 
other, are falling m numbers over many years Besides, there is 
no appreciable addition in the area of land commanded by the 
holders in the lowest two groups 'I'he area owned by holders 
upto 15 acres rose from 12,06,774 acres in 1916-17 to 12,36,038 
acres in 1942-3 Actually the average size of holding of 
holders upto 15 acres fell from 4 1 acres to 3 7 acres during the 
interval Further, the average number of acres per holding 
m all the groups over 15 acres fell from 31 9 in 1916-17 to 
29 3 in 1942-3 This indicates that in addition to the progressive 
splitting up of holdmgs at the bottom, a continuous process of 
sub -division is in operation at the top 

The statistics below mdicate the progressive declme in the size 
of average holding for the whole of British Gujarat 

Average holding 

Year in acres 

1886-7 9 5 

1900-1 9 2 

1916-17 .. .8.1 

1921-2 . 7 7 

1926-7 . ... 7.6 
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Average holding 

Year 

in acres 

1931-2 

6 2 

* 19,36-7 

6 1 

1942-3 

6 0 


§2 Cultivated Holding. For want of complete information it 
has not been possible to find out the size of the average cultivated 
holdmg both for the districts and for British Gujarat as a whole 
But as the tendency of renting some lands to enlarge the 
cultivated aiea is general among the small agriculturists it would 
not be wrong to presume that the cultivated holding is larger in 
size than the owned holding 'I'he results of some' Gujarat rural 
surveys lend support to this argument It w^as found in respect 
of a village in South Gujaiat that the average owned and 
cultivated holdings were 7 3 and 8 2 acres respectively ^ A 
similar survey of a taluka in the Surat district re\caled that 
while the average owned holding of an agru ulturist came to 
7 7 acres, the average of cultivated holding was aj'preciably 
higher, viz 116 acres '^ But this process cannot be expected to 
amount to much 

§3 Economic Holdmg, The optimum production on the one 
hand and the maintenance of the cultivator and his family on the 
other are the two criteria that are adopted in determining the 
economic size of the holding Tender the former an area that 
would yield optimum returns under given conditions is put dowm 
as the desirable unit of cultivation Under the latter, a holdmg 
that would produce enough to provide maintenance to the 
cultivator and his family and enable them to live, in addition, m 
some comfort is legarded as the minimum necessary The former 
objective is not possible of attainment under Indian conditions 
We shall, therefore, follow the second procedure which takes the 
aspect of consumption into consideration and looks to maintenance 
of the farmer and his family as the mam criterion of farming It 
should be understood that taken m this light the minimum 
necessary size of the holdmg is bound to vary according to the 
nature of the soil and cultivation or crops raised In the absence 
of proper farm accounts the task of arriving at the m minium 
sizes of holdmgs for different types of lands is onerous. The 

^ Mukhtyar, G C , L\fe and Labour tn a South Oujarat Village, p 120 

• Shukla, J B , Life and Labour tn a South Oujarat Taluka, p 95 
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writer’s observations during the course of an inquiry in the 
villages of Gujarat and a few rural studies of the region that 
have been carried out, however, would be of help It was noted 
that farmers with lioldings of ten acres and below and faising 
dry crops could only earn sufficient money income from the sale 
of the surplus produce to meet the cost of cultivation and had 
nothing left to meet the expenses on maintenance of the family 
Only to the extent farm produce was consumed in the house the 
family needs wore met from agricultural pursuit It was also 
found that the farmers who cultivated 20 to 25 acres of dry crop 
lands or about three bighas of garden lands were able to main- 
tain themselves without difficulty In a village of Sur<it with 
abundance of well and tank irrigation a holding of 15 acres 
comprising three acres of rice lands and 12 acres of jarayat 
lands would be enough for an agriculturist to maintain his family 
in reasonable comfoit A holding of three acres of garden lands 
would serve the same end ’ Where irrigation farming is absent 
and cultivation of dry crops predominates, as for instance in the 
jowar-coiion tract of the Surat and Broach districts, a holding of 
about 15 to 20 acres is necessary " Judged from the minimum 
requirement about 90 7 per cent of the total holdings m 1942-3 
which are not more than 1 5 acres in size and some more from the 
next group of over 15 acres and upto 25 acres were uneconomic 
to cultivate ^ 

§4 Fragmentation of Holdings. To the drawback of small 
holdings another evil has also been added Holdings are not in 
compact blocks but are scattered in fragments in four corners of 
the village and sometimes beyond it and at considerable distances 
from the residence of the farmer Statistics about the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings in Gujarat are not available The results of 
some of the rural surveys enable us to gauge the extent of the 
evil The survey of Olpad taluka of Surat shows that on an 

* MiikJityai, G C , Life and labour in a , South Oujaiat VtUaije, p 1 13 

* Minkla, J H , Lije aiul Labour in a South Oujarat Taluka, p S<) Also 
8(0 M(^lita, J M , -4 SUidij of the Rural Eionomi/ of Gujarat, p 48 and 
M(‘hta, B H, ‘‘Economic Life of an Aboriginal Tribe”, Journal of the 
llmveraity of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, p 326 

® To tlio probloiti of o(onomic holdingB, the regally relevant figures are 
legdnling the size of the units of cultivation In absence of those figures 
those regarding ownership have to be taken as rough indications. This 
does not inakri mucli difference Also Mehta, B II , “ Economic Life of an 
Aboriginal Tribe”, Journal of the University of Bombay, Voi II, Port IV, 
p 327 
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average the owned and cultivated holdings consist of five and six 
fragments respectively ' The survey of a South Gujarat village 
revealed a similar tendency On an average, each holding was 
composed of six fiagments The study of the conditions of a 
village in Mandvi taluka revealed that on an average there were 
.‘1 8 fragments per cultivated holding * I’hese results are very 
largely similar to the all-India figure of five to eight fragments per 
holding far flung from one another throughout the village ^ 

The effects of fragmentation are not equal m case of all crops 
or classes of faimers Cultivation of rice by its very nature 
necessitates small beds which may be below one acre in size and 
thus fiagmentdtion in paddy fields i8 not as great an evil as in 
other cases The problem of fragmentation is also deprived of 
some of its bad features where the farmers of backward classes 
live in the midst of their farms in groups of families Here the 
fragments of the land cultivated by them are not located at great 
distances from their dwellings In addition, fragmentation upto 
a limit makes for variety in climate and the lands cultivated, and 
acts as a sort of insurance against complete crop failure due to 
unfavourable season The farmer is also able to be self- 
sufficient to some extent in regard to all his requirements of 
primary produce as he is able to raise different crops on 
different pieces of land of his holding 

(i) Causes of Sub-divtston and Fragmentation The ever- 
increasmg pressure of population on land is responsible to a 
great extent in giving rise to this problem of uneconomic holdings 
and fragmentation and sub-division We have already discussed 
this aspect of the problem in Chapter II The area that was availa- 
ble for being shared by the increasing numbers has not increased 
proportionately In this way the process of sub-division and frag- 
mentation was progressively intensified with the passage of time. 

The Hindu and Mohammedan laws of inheritance are also an 
important cause for the present state of affairs While the 
truth of this IS indisputable, it should be noted that it is not so 
much th i laws of inheritance os their actual application that 
should be held responsible for the phenomenon So long as the 

• 8h\iklu, J H , Li/c find Ixibour in a Smith (Jujtirat Tuluku, p 103 

• Mukhtjnr, G C , Life and Labour m a South Gujarat Village, p 114 

■ Mohta, B H , “ Economio Lifo of an Aboriginal Tribo,” Journal of the 
UnxveraUy of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, p 327 

• Gadgil, D K , "Problema of Rural Life”, India Speaking, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and iSocial Science, May 1944, p 86 
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joint family system was unbroken, all the biothers cultivated 
jointly the lands of then common ancestor But with the decay 
of this institution, the j)ropett\ began to be divided equally 
among all the heirs The sharers piefericd the tangible beiiofits 
of equal shares in all helda with varying feitility to the invisible 
economic advantages of a compact holding 

(ii) Effects of Snb-dinsion and Etaqvientatum The dis- 
advantages of sub-division and fiagmentation aie well known 
and may be btiefiy desciibed It is appaierit that sub-division 
reduces the size of the unit of cultivation and makes it uneconomic 
to operate, results in disproportionately low leturns in comparison 
with the efforts put in and makes for dc'ficit econonn in farming 
Ultimately the land often goes out of cultivation and the faimers 
are content with the little income from grass and babul trees that 
grow on it This has happened in one of the talukas in Surat ' The 
fragmented holdings are a great hindrance to efficient and timel} 
cultivation because of the waste of time, moiiev and energy that 
they entail in covering long distances fiom field to field Large 
areas are occupied b> borders and boundarv marks of holds which 
go out of cultivation The watching of crops in scattered fields 
IS made difficult In order to avoid the localization of damage 
to crops by stray animals, farmers .ire forced to adopt uniform 
cropping and in this way initiative and enterprise are killed In 
particular, fragmentation along with the menace of unattended 
animals is a great hindrance m the raising of fodder cTops 

A factor peculiar to India and some of the east European 
countries has aggravated the deterioration in the economic 
conditions arising out of sub-division and fragmentation Barring 
the little irrigation farming, over large aieas of Gujarat the nature 
of cultivation, in spite of tiny holdings, is extensive rather than 
intensive The countries of Western Europe where the problem 
of uneconomic holdings is equally acute and where the farmers 
have adopted intensive methods of cultivation offer useful lesson 
for the cultivators of Gujarat As the sub-division of land is to 
a large extent a concomitant of peasant proprietorship, the 
possibilities of making farming in Gujarat intensive and efficient 
through more irrigation facilities, better seeds, more manures, 
improved implements, etc will have to be fully explored 
^ Report of the Pard% Taluka Econormc Inquiry Committee, p 1(5 
® For a fuller discussion on European conditions, reference may be made 
to Warnner, D , Economics of Peasant Farming 
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(lii) Preventive Meaeurea. In order to prevent the process of 
enb-division from gomg to the extreme, Grovemment have laid 
down that In Gujarat fractionalixation of dry crop lands below one 
acre and of rice and garden lands below half acre will not be 
recognized for the purpose of village records. Apart from the 
very low limit upto which the restriction will permit partition, it 
has not prevented the undesirable tendency in any way as private 
splitting up of lands below the limit continues. A similar rule 
was adopted by the Government of Baroda under which partition 
of garden and rice lands below one and a half bxghaa was not to be 
officially recognized. This rule was circumvented by dividmg the 
survey numbers below the hmit and gettmg them recognized as 
pot or paxki numbers.^ The proper limits beyond which partition 
of land should not bb permitted by law m Gujarat is about 
five acres for dry crop lands, two acres for garden lands and one 
acre for kyan. The hmits of eight htghaa of dry crop land, three 
btghaa of garden land and one btgha of nee beds adopted by the 
Baroda Government in 1920 compare favourably with those 
mentioned above. In the interest of good agriculture such 
a measure seems necessary, although it may infrmge the right of 
sharing parental property equally. In any case, such a step 
would not come in the wa)^ of all the heirs carrying on joint 
cultivation which both by saving costs and mcreasmg yield would 
work to the advantage of all concerned 

It has been suggested as a remedy to prevent the creation of 
more uneconomic holdings that only the eldest son should inherit 
the lands of the father and the remainder should be paid 
compensation in money. As the peasantry in India is poor, the 
payment of cash compensation would prove a burden much in 
excess of the financial ability of the eldest son Besides, such a 
measure would create a large body of unemployed by throwing a 
great many people oflF the land which in absence of alternative 
employment in the country would create a problem greater than 
was intended to be solved. 

(iv) Legislative Effort in the Past. A Bill was mtroduced m 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1927 with a view to preventing 
further fractionalization and also to bring about consolidation of 
holdmgs. It aimed at employing a measure of compulsion to 

* Report qf the Royal Commisston on AgrtevUtwe tn India, Vol. 11, Part II, 
pp. 164-5. 
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achieve this much needed land reform. The rights of the existmg 
holders of uneconomic holdings were to be respected, but no nbw 
sub-divisions were to be permitted. Accordmg to the Bill the 
size of economic holdmgs was to be determined for each district 
and all holdmgs below the minimum were to be declared 
‘fragmented’ holdmgs All land transfers subsequently were to 
be so regulated as to raise as many ‘fragmented’ holdmgs to the 
standard size as possible To achieve this, the division of lands 
at the death of a farmer among his heirs was to be under the 
supervision of the Collector who would see that the partition was 
not such as would create new fragmented holdmgs The mam 
aim of supervision was to provide economic holdmgs to as many 
heirs as possible and the remammg were to be paid cash equivalent 
of their shares m the property. The Bdl also provided that where 
two-thirds of the farmers ownmg half the area m a region agreed 
to consobdation the recalcitrant mmority was to be coerced mto 
agreement. 

The Bill was not passed by the legislature and, therefore, could 
not become law. Some of its provisions which aimed at preventmg 
fractionalization and brmgmg about consobdation through some 
compulsion would have worked to advantage But the provisions 
that aimed at creatmg as many economic holdmgs — if that word 
were defined m the sense we have argued — as possible would have 
given rise to difficulties. Although consobdation of holdmgs on 
the basis of an ‘economic umt’ is the ideal that should be aimed 
at, under existmg circumstances consobdation on the basis of 
‘origmal ownership’ is alone practicable. For mstance, if each 
farmer were to be provided with a holdmg of 20 acres, which may 
be taken as necessary for mamtenance m reasonable comforts, 
out of 3,62,302 landownmg cultivators m Gujarat m 1942-3, the 
area of land under the plough would be enough to supply hold- 
mgs of the standard size to only 1,06,426 farmers. Briefiy put, 
29.3 per cent only of the landholdmg agriculturists would have 
economic holdmgs, while the remammg 69 7 per cent would be 
thrown off the land 

(v) Voluntary Efforts at Consolidation. Persuasion and 
education should be usually employed to induce the farmers to 
exchange their pieces of land mutually so that each may come 
m possession of a compact block. Appreciable success has been 
achieved by the co-operative consolidation societies m the Punjab. 
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Atithe end of 1941-2 there were 1,763 co-operative conaohdation 
societies with a membership of 2,18,696 in the Punjab.' Recent 
figures are not available, but upto 1 July 1939, 1,00,229 acres of 
land were consolidated. Of course, the homogeneity of the soil 
and the simple system of land tenures were favourable factors to 
consolidation in the Punjab. 

Elsewhere the movement has not attamed the desired results. 
In the Baroda State out of 71 co-operative consolidation 
societies at the commencement of the year 1940-1, 22 societies 
were cancelled, 13 were under liquidation and the remaining were 
stagnant and did no work.^ In the U P. also m twelve years 
about 67,000 bighas spht up mto 76,965 fragments were con- 
sohdated into 7,619 plots. The heterogeneity of soils, variety of 
tenures, paucity of trained staff and funds and above all the 
ignorance, conservatism and the extreme love of land of the 
farmer were the great obstacles m the way of progress in this 
direction 

(vi) Permtsswe Legislation. Permissive legislation was 
enacted in the C P and the Baroda State to brmg about 
consohdation of holdings. In the Central Provinces progress 
has been satisfactory and by 1937, 13,33,000 acres split up mto 
24,43,000 fragments were consolidated into 3,61,000 compact 
blocks under the Consohdation of Holdmgs Act of 1928. In the 
Baroda State, on the other hand, the progress was tardy. 
Between August 1936 and March 1938 only 1,618 survey 
numbers covermg an area of 6,200 bighas were consohdated 
mto 436 survey numbers. It wiU be mterestmg to note that 
while the cost of consohdation per acre m the Punjab and the 
U.P. could only be brought down to Rs 1-16-0 and eleven aimaa 
respectively, m the C P. it has reached a commendably low 
level of four annas except m 1939-40 when it was shghtly" 
higher ^ 

In view of the slow progress of this type of legislation a httle 
compulsion on some such hues as envisaged m the Bombay 
Bill seems mevitable. But the provision relating to applying 

^ Report on the Work%‘ng of Co-operaJtwe Socvetxes xn the Punjab (1941-2). 

* Report on the Workxng of Co-operaitve Socxetxea xn the Baroda State. 
1940-1, p 24 

• Pantulu, V , Year Book and Directory of Indian Co-operatxon, 1942, 
p 477 , Report on the Workxng of Co-operatxve Socxetiee, Central Provinces, 
1939-40, and Nanavatx, Sir M B , and Anjaria, J J , The Indian Rural 
Problem, p 163 
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oompuLsion is very likely to remain a dead letter if its help can 
only be evoked When the bulk of the farmers of a village or region 
Owmng half or more of the cultivated area agree to consolidation. 

(vu) Co~operat%v^ Farming. Consolidation in no case can 
form a remedy for the exiatmg small size of cultivation which 
cannot be increased by law The problem, therefore, requires to 
be tackled from another angle. Under the prevailmg circum- 
stances, co-operative farmmg would offer a good way out without 
disturbing ownership in land and the farmer’s sentimental 
attachment to his fields. 

Co-operative farming may be attempted in two ways At one 
extreme the owners retain control, organization and management 
of their farmmg units and co-operate m respect of certain 
operations aimmg to improve efficiency and yield At the other, 
mdividual holdings give placet© a joint venture, and co-operation 
18 extended to all field operations from begmnmg to end ‘ Thus 
the words “co-operative farming’’ as used at present may mean 
anythmg from peasant farming with co-operation in certain 
directions to complete collective farming It is clear that cast 
m the former pattern co-operative farming could yield only 
limited results and it would perhaps remain so only in name. 
It 18 only m the latter framework, when the owners of small farm 
units and their family members combine their lands for the 
purpose of operations, pool their resources and work as a team, 
receivmg wages in accordance with efficiency and sharing profit 
m the end m proportion to their contribution of all kinds, that 
fullest advantage of co-operative efforts can be reaped A period 
of transition, however, may be essential before the final stage is 
reached 

Soviet Russia offers a striking instance of how collective farms 
give rise to prosperous agriculture and peasantry Under the 
Tsarist regime the Russian peasants suffered considerably from 
the shortage of fertile lands and agricultural stock and implements. 
‘About 30 per cent of the peasants had no horses, 34 per cent 
had no implements of any kind and 16 per cent were without 
land of their own The average size of peasant holding was 
little more than seven or eight acres which was scattered m 
strips and cultivated on a three-field rotation system. Large 

^ Tarlok Singh, Poverty and Social Change, p 5 

• Baraou, Ur N , World Co-operation, 1844-1944, pp 27-8 
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tfoae of arable lands could not be cultivated for weuit of capital. 
Returns from land were meagre and poverty wras the rule. Durmg 
the {planning of economic life collective farmmg was widely 
adopted. In 1940, there were 2,34,000 collective farms m 
Russia with a membership of 40 lakhs On the eve of the 
German invasion the number of collective farms had risen to 
2,40,000.^ Each collective farm was made up of 1,600 acres 
and employed 96 peasant families on an average."^ Between 1913 
and 1937 the per hectare yield of corns rose from 7 5 qumtals to 
10 9 quintals. The production of com per head of agricultural 
population also rose from 8 to 9 quintals to 10 quintals m the 
two years 1935 to 1937 ‘ But the advantage of this type of 
farming is reflected at its best in the increase in total agricultural 
production as a result of large areas of virgm lands that could be 
brought under the plough Production of food crops, cotton and 
hemp in 1937 were 33 per cent, 200 per cent and 75 per cent more 
than in 1913 respectively * An interesting feature to be noted 
m this connexion is that each member of the collective farm 
retains a small piece of land for garden and orchard cultivation 
and a few cattle and fowls and is allowed to dispose of their 
products in the open market This arrangement very largely 
removes the drawback that is usually associated with the absence 
of private jiroperty arising out of state owTiership of land. If 
through education and propaganda and liberal concessions 
co-operative farming could be popularized in India, it would 
prove of great advantage 

Co-operative farmmg has not been given a trial in Gujarat. 
In 1939-40 the Government of Bombay called for statistics of 
cultivable waste lands in various districts from the Collectors 
with a view to appraising themselves of the possibility of 
rehabilitating the landless farmers on them An official scheme 
was prepared for settling such peasants on lands of Zankhana 
forests in the Broach district About 3,628 acres of forest 
lands were to be brought under the plough on a co-operative 
basis. The Government was prepared to advance loans at 
per cent to meet the expenses on cultivation No assessment 
was to be levied for the first three years After ten years the 

* Dobb, M , Sovtet Economy and the War, pp. 68-9 

* Maynard, J , The Russian Peasant and Other Studies, p 308. 

* Warnner, D , Economics of Peasant Farming, p 173 

* Dobb, M , Soviet Economy and the War, p 26 
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cultivator was to be granted full occupancy rights on condition 
that the lands they held should not be ahenated or partitioned 
except with the permission of the co-operative society apd the 
Government Unfortunately the Zankharia scheme did not 
materialize and the proposed co-operative joint cultivation 
society was not registered. During 1940-1 proposals were put 
forward to organize four co-operative farming societies in the 
Ahmedabad district and one such society was registered in the 
latter half of 1941 A much desired begmmng has been made m 
this way and its results will be waited with interest. 

In the absence of co-operative and collective farms, we had no 
opportumty to observe the exact economics of the various bases of 
cultivation Such an opportunity will soon be provided by 
the Baroda State In the Baroda State the entire body of 
cultivators of some of the villages has been dispossessed of 
holdmgs. In regard to them the Government of Baroda have 
formulated an experimental scheme which has been approved and 
will be financially assisted by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research The aim is to purchase back lands of four such villages 
and resettle on them the origmal cultivators In one of the 
villages the cultivators wiU be provided with consolidated 
holdings The whole area of another viUage will be treated as a 
Government farm and the cultivators will till the lands on a 
profit-sharing basis Collective farming will be attempted in a 
third village, while m the fourth cultivation will be on a 
co-operative basis As agricultural conditions in the Baroda 
State and British Gujarat are similar, the results of these 
experiments will serve as useful pomter to the system of farmmg 
best suited to the region 

Tenancy 

§1 Present Position. While discussing land tenures it was 
observed that cultivation by tenants is meflficient and econo- 
mically harmful to the landlord, the tenant and to the entire 
agricultural industry. Although cultivation by tenants has been a 
feature of all the double tenures from the begmnmg, it assumed 
serious proportions in the ryotwari areas with the passage of 
time In common with the rest of the country the owner culti- 
vator in Gujarat is losmg ground and the ownership in agricul- 
tural land IS gradually passmg to a class of people not interested 
in the soil except for collectmg rent. The table on p. 119 
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gives qumquenmal figures for 1916-17 and 1942-3 of owner 
cultivators and non-agriculturist landholders in Gujarat with the 
area held by both the classes. 

It wiU be found from the table that in 1916-17 there' were 
66,279 non-agriculturist holders owning 7,74,389 acres as against 
3,29,692 owner cultivators holding 23,90,996 acres In 
1942-3, there were 1,01,328 non-cultivatmg landowners having 
10,66,983 acres of land as against 3,62,306 cultivating land- 
holders with 22,27,705 acres of cultivated land The area held 
by non- cultivators rose from 24 4 per cent of the total cultiva- 
ted lands m 1916-17 to 32 4 per cent in 1942-3 indicating that 
approximately one-third of the total agricultural lands was 
in the hands of non- agriculturists The existence of a 
large non-agriculturist class into whose hands lands have 
increasmgly passed from peasant proprietors is indisputable 
In the Dhandhuka taluka of Ahmedabad 51 per cent of 
the cultivated area is held by non-agncultunsts and a little 
over 63 per cent of the landowners belong to this class ^ 
In the Viramgam taluka of the same district non-agricultu- 
rist landowners form a third of the total landholders and the 
area of land held by them is 40 per cent of the cultivated 
land The total area leased in the Government villages 
IS as high as 44 5 per cent Elsewhere also the conditions 
are more or less similar An unchecked process of a gradual 
conversion of a large body of landowning cultivators who 
are small holders (from 5 to 25 acres) into tenants has 
been m operation for a very long time The non- cultivating 
proprietors of land try to exact as much as possible from 
the tenants who are thus left with httle incentive to 
improve the land, knowing full well that the landlord will 
share in mcreasmg proportion through crop share and other 
exactions the extra fruits of his additional labour ^ 

The available statistical evidence thus shows that the problem 
of cultivation by tenants in Gujarat is serious and calls for a 
remedy. The table clearly pomts out that the non-agriculturista 
have acquired possession of larger and larger areas of land with 
the passage of time relegatmg ownership cultivation to a less 
important place. An mvestigation m the conditions of farmers 

* Third Reviston Survey Settlement, Dhandhuka Taluka, p 6 

• Third Revision Survey Settlement, Viramgam Taluka, p. 11, 
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m North Gujarat showed that out of 1,065 cultivators 
examined, 640 or 60.7 per cent were peasant proprietors, 
94 or 8.8 per cent were tenants and the remaining 431 
or 40 6 per cent were both proprietors and tenants * A 
study of agricultural conditions in Middle Gujarat showed 
that out of 1,156 farmers covered by it as many as 668, 
that 18 48 .3 per cent of the total, cultivated all or some of 
the lands on tenancy Fifty- one per cent of this number 
were peasant proprietors, 11 per cent purely tenants and 
the remaining 37 per cent were partly proprietors and partly 
tenants ^ An inquiry on this aspect in two villages in Kaira 
and two villages in the cotton-jotmr tract m Surat showed that 
out of the total cultivated area 42 and 12 5 per cent respectively 
were let on lease * An appreciable number of cultivators has 
now been driven to such a hopeless condition that they have no 
interest in the land they cultivate In Table I on p 130 are 
presented the results of the writer’s inquiry Out of 188 
representative farmers and artisans and labourers who cultivated 
some lands in addition to their mam calbng it was found that 
as many as 107 were tenant cultivators of whom 26 held land 
entirely on tenancy and the remaining hired a portion of the 
area they cultivated The total area cultivated by the owner 
and tenant cultivators was 6,525 acres and the share of 
the latter group in it was 1,980 acres Thus about 36 per 
cent of the cultivated area covered by the inquiry was held by 
tenants 

The problem of tenancy appears to be less acute m 
the extreme south The results of a survey of conditions 
m a village m one of the southern talukas of Surat mdicated 
that 77 per cent of the cultivators are peasant proprietors * 
On the other hand, it has assumed serious proportions m 
Ahmedabad and Kaira as revealed by recent settlement 
reports The foUowmg table gives the number of owner and 
tenant cultivators and the areas farmed by them in some of 
the talukas in Kaira and Ahmedabad which were surveyed m 
1941 and 1942 

1 Report on an Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cxdtxvatora* 
Cotton in North Oujatat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 3 

• ibid , pp 7-8 

• Mehta, J M , ^ Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, p 39 

• Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in South Oujarat ViUage, p 119 
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Taluka 

Number 

of 

occu- 

pants 

Area 

culti- 

vated 

(acios) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
cultivat 
ed area 

Number 

of 

tenants 

Area 

Cllltl 

vatod 

(acres) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
cultivat- 
ed area 

Dhandhuka^ 

407 

19,638 

49 0 

1,243 

27,748 

51 0 

Viramgam 

3,106 

89,849 

45 8 

5,481 

71,179 

44 2 

Anand 

13,078 



23,755 



Borsad 

21,644 

44.863 

47 33 

23,324 

49,714 

62 7 

Kapadv anj 

16,129 

79,464 

56 6 

12,575 

60,763 

43 4 

Nadiad 

19,900 

66,767 

54 0 

18,829 

56,267 

46 0 

Thasra 

13,823 

68,057 

56 2 1 

12,097 

52,260 

i 

43 8 


Table II on p 131 sets forth more detailed information for 
two talukas of Ahmedabad, the third revision of which has 
recently been earned out It also unfolds rhe increasmg 
importance which pure tenancy cultivation is progressively acqui- 
rmg It shows that both in the Dhandhuka and Viramgam talukas 
as much as 58 7 and 44 7 per cent of the cultivated lands 
respectively are held by tenants 

§2 Causes. The small unit of cultivation coupled with the 
traditional old methods of farming and vagaries of seasons has 
made agrarian conditions m India precarious and created a deficit 
in the farmer’s economy Unable to meet the expenses on his 
requirements from the income from agricultural pursuit, the 
peasant was forced to borrow money against the security of land 
In case of most of the farmers, once they incurred debts, they 
could not extricate themselves from the burden They had, on 
the other hand, to borrow more and in this way their burden of 
debt and interest charges contmued to pile up Ultimately the 
amount proved beyond redemption and the money-lenders took 
over the mortgaged land Since the money-lenders were not 
interested in cultivation themselves, the owner-farmers were 
allowed to continue as tenant cultivators. The deterioration m 
the conditions of both the cultivator and the land went on fast 
apace Large areas of land passed in this way into the hands 
of a class not interested in land The improvidence of the 

^ Figures relate to 12 Govommeat villages in the taluka 
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agriculturist has also to share the blame for this sorry state of 
affairs. 

Another contributory factor was the migration from Gujarat 
of a large number of people, particularly the Patidars and the 
Kanbis to cities and foreign countries, mainly South Africa, m 
search of alternative employment leaving their lands behmd to 
be cultivated by tenants The younger sections of the higher 
classes in the villages who could have made intelbgent and 
enterpnsmg peasants acquired western education, and began to 
settle with jobs in the urban areas, and thus with the gradual 
extinction of the older generation of farmers, increasingly large 
areas of land came to be cultivated by tenants 
-§3. Systems of Tenancy. The usual systems of tenancy m 
common with other regions are cash rent and crop share It is 
not possible to assess properly the importance of each, either 
in the entire region or in different parts The inquiry, the writer 
undertook, revealed that out of the 107 tenant cultivators 34 
cultivated land entirely on crop share, 53 entirely on cash rent 
and the remaining 20 partly on both The inquuies in some 
of the areas of Gujarat and the survey settlements of various 
talukas yielded varying results In the middle Gujarat comprismg 
Broach and the Panch Mahals and the Baroda district, out of 
5158 wholly or partly tenant cultivators, 36 per cent held lands on 
cash rent, 53 per cent on crop share and the remaining 1 1 per cent 
partly on both the systems ’ An observation on the practices 
of lettmg lands m two villages of Bardoh taluka in Surat showed 
that the crop share system was practically non-existent and the 
cash rent was more or less universal ^ The Bardoh Rent Inquiry 
Committee reported that except for the villages inhabited by 
backward tribes where crop share was common and which 
distmguished these villages from others inhabited by advanced 
classes, elsewhere this mode of paymg the dues of the landlord 
was ‘unpopular and exceptional’ and cash rent was generally the 
accepted practice ^ A later survey of one of the talukas of 
Kaira showed that 7 per cent only of the land under tenancy la 
on crop share * Recent settlement reports of two talukas of 

• Report on an Investigatwn into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivators' 
•Cotton tn Middle Qujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 8 

• Mehta, J M , A Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, p 39 

• Report, p 17 

• Patel, A. D , Indian Agricultural Economics, p 189 
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Ahmedabad, however, reveal that ‘cash rent is rare and outside 
the routine of the farmer’ and that ‘major portion of the land is 
leased on crop share It may be said, on the whole, that 
although the system of cash rent tenancy predommates crop 
share is not unimportant and contmues to hold an important 
place. It may also be stated m general that crop share is the 
predominant mode of tenancy with farmers of backward and 
aboriginal tribes ^ 

A first-hand study indicated that the system of sharmg crops 
equally between the landlord and the tenant is more or less 
umversal all over Gujarat where crop- share tenancy prevails 
Only in the Viramgam taluka of Ahmedabad and some sub- 
divisions of Kama the produce of land under tenancy cultivation 
is shared m the proportion of 3 2 between the tenant and the 
landlord respectively The landlord pays the land revenue and 
the tenant bears all the expenses of cidtivation In some parts 
of Ahmedabad, Broach, the Kanam tract and the northern 
talukas of Surat, however, the land revenue payment, such as 
the crop, is equally shared by both the parties In the Kama 
district and in the case of non-cultivatmg landlords of Surat 
residmg m villages and maintaining a few animals and a few 
others, the cow-dung manure needed on the fields is supplied by 
the landlord In the southern sub-divisions of the Surat district 
the landlord meets half the cost of seeds in respect of paddy, 
jowar and cotton crops In the Viramgam taluka of Ahmedabad 
the landlord and the tenant share the cost of extra labour employed 
to harvest cotton Where the landlord shares even a part of the 
cost of cultivation, the by-products of crops such as fodder are 
divided between him and the tenant in proportion to them shares 
m the produce Almost everywhere incomes from trees on the 
land, etc , which do not arise out of cultivation are appropriated 
by the landlord 

The choice of the mode of paying rent does not rest with the 
tenant The landlord usually selects the one most advantageous 
to him. He commonly accepts rent m kind from relations and 
trusted tenants and from those lessees who are unable to pay 
cash If the cultivators are efficient in raising good crops, the 

^ I'htrd Revtston Survey Settlement Report, Viramgam and Dhandhuka, 
pp 8 and 1 1 

* Mehta, B H Economic Life of an Aboriginal Tribe of Gujarat”, ,7oumoZ 
oj the TJmverstty of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, pp, 331-2 
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landlord would benefit by sharing the produce. There are 
factors which induce the tenants also to favour crop share. In 
view of the uncertainty of seasons and crops the tenants fear 
that cash rent may prove a burden when yields are unfavourable. 
The crop-share system, however, brmgs with it undue mterfer- 
ence of the landlord hy way of frequent inspection of crops and 
yields and insistence many times on the threshmg of the harvest 
in his presence The landlord under this system has generally a 
controlling voice in the crops to be raised by the tenant. 
Tenant cultivators belongmg to the advanced classes disbke 
and resent this and hence do not look upon the crop-share 
system with respect 

Under the crop-share system the tenant cultivator rightly 
feels that he will not be the sole beneficiary from his extra efforts 
as any increase in production m this way would also be shared 
by the landlord He, therefore, does not feel enthusiastic about 
increasmg the yield by improved tillage It also breeds 
dishonesty m the ignorant and illiterate tenant who with a view 
to allowmg as less of the produce to the share of the landlord 
as possible steals a part of the crop or, in the case of food 
crops, utilizes some of the produce m his family before thresh- 
ing 18 complete and the time for dividing the harvest comes. 
The crop-share system thus comes in the way of efficient 
cultivation and full utilization of land 

Cash rent is usually paid for grass and garden lands held on 
lease Cash rent is beneficial in respect of money crops raised 
on fairly large holdings when prices are rising, but would place 
the tenant in difficulties when prices follow a downward trend 
In view of the inability of the majority of the tenants to pay 
money rent due to poverty and uncertainty of seasons and crops, 
and as farming m India is mainly carried on for subsistence, the 
system of crop share is likely to work to the advantage of the 
tenant and the landlord on the one hand and the agricultural 
industry on the other if certain improvements m its workmg are 
effected. The landlord should take interest in farmmg and m 
addition to offermg technical and admmistrative assistance to 
the tenant, share the cost of cultivation ^ The landowners can 
supply better draught cattle and improved agricultural implements 

^ This 18 on the supposition that the tenancy system continues On our 
part we would prefer to have it ended 
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With which the tenants are poorly equipped Considerable 
improvement m yields and better utilization of the land can be 
brought about in this way The tenants, besides gammg valuable 
guidance and benefitmg from better capital equipment, would 
be relieved of a part of the burden of the cost of cultivation. 
As noted earber, a begmnmg has already been made m Gujarat 
m this direction and further progress of this nature would go a 
long way in removmg some of the defects of tenant farming. 
In Italy changes on these bnes have brought about marked 
improvement in crop -share tenancy cultivation ^ 

§4. Tenancy Legislation. Prior to the enactment of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 the terms and conditions of tenures 
were governed by the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879 The 
earlier legislation on tenancy, however, did not go beyond laymg 
down the procedure for settlement of disputes and for registration 
m the records of rights, making it obligatory on the landowners 
to grant concessions to the tenants when land revenue was 
suspended or remitted, and providmg for the exammation of 
transactions and accounts The Code did not define tenants as 
‘occupants’ of the land they cultivated Ordmarily, the period 
of tenancy and the amount of rent payable were determined by 
usage or custom m the absence of a specific agreement between 
the landlord and the tenant Only m the case of a tenancy where 
evidence of commencement did not exist or no period was fixed 
for its duration either by custom or agreement that the Act came 
to the rescue by laymg down that such a tenancy would be 
co-extensive with the title of the landlord although tenancy 
might not have been m operation when the landlord actually 
acquired title to the land Here agam, the tenant so assured 
about the duration of occupancy was not protected against 
imposition of excessive rent by the landlord, as fixity of rent was 
not covered by the Code 

The Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, was the first piece of 
legislation designed to protect the mterests of the tenants. For 
the first time tenants were granted permanency of occupancy of 
lands they cultivated and thus one of the hurdles m the way of 
land improvement and efficient cultivation was cleared. A 
tenant holdmg land for cultivation personally for six years prior 
to 1 January 1938 is defined as a ‘protected tenant’ and cannot 

^ See Mehta, J M , ^ Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, pp, 42-3. 
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be removed by the landlord except under certain conditions. 
Tenants who held land continuously for six years prior to 1 April 
1937 but were evicted thereafter and who fulfilled the other 
conditions were also granted this status A ‘protected tenant* 
can only be removed from the land if (1) he fails to pay the past 
arrears of rent, (2) fails to pay rent regularly, (3) does anythmg 
injurious or destructive to the land he holds, (4) sub-lets or fails 
to cultivate the land personally, and (6) uses the land for purposes 
other than agriculture If at the time of hearmg of the case 
filed by the landlord to obtain ejectment for non-payment of 
rent, the ‘protected tenant’ pays the dues m the court he wiU 
contmue to hold the lands as such Similarly, if the ‘protected 
tenant ’ agrees to make good the damage or destruction caused by 
him to the land withm one year, his rights under the Act would 
not be impaired The landlord can also termmate the protected 
tenancy if he requires the land either for agricultural or non- 
agricultural purposes for his personal use In order to see that 
wrong use is not made of this concession it has been provided 
that the landlord should give a year’s notice to the tenant of his 
mtention to end the lease and state therem the purpose to which 
he wishes to put the land and contmue to so utilize it for twelve 
years. In case he fails to do so the tenant would be entitled to 
get the lease renewed The tenant is entitled to enjoy the 
produce of the trees planted by him on the land while m his 
occupancy. Besides, in the event of eviction the landlord will be 
liable to pay compensation both for the trees planted by him 
durmg tenancy and for any improvement he might have effected 
prior to the date of the notice. On the death of a ‘protected 
tenant’ the tenancy is to be contmued on the same terms and 
conditions with one of his heirs, who within four months of 
the death of the tenant gives notice in writmg of his wilhngness 
to contmue as a ‘protected tenant’ 

Accordmg to the Act, a landlord of an alienated village la 
restramed from evictmg a tenant from the land belongmg to him 
if the latter or his predecessor has built a house on it provided 
there is no default m paymg rent Such a tenant should be 
given the first option to purchase the land m case the landlord 
wants to dispose of it The Act also affords some measure of 
security of possession to those tenants who held land on short 
leases and who could not, therefore, be classed as ‘protected 
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tenants ’ by laying down ten years as the minunum period for 

which leases can be entered into. 

The remainmg provisions of the Aot apply to all the olassea of 
tenants and may be briefly summarized. Ordmarily, rent is to 
be determmed acoordmg to agreement or local usage, but any 
dispute in the matter may be referred to the mamlatdar who wiU 
flx a fair rent after takmg into consideration rental values of 
other similar lands, prices of crops, land improvements carried 
out by the owner, assessment on the land m question and profits 
from agriculture In arriving at the expenses of cultivation to 
assess the net return, due allowance will also be made for the 
labour supplied by the members of the cultivator’s family. In 
the event of land revenue remission or suspension, the tenant is 
to enjoy proportionate rehef in the payment of rent But if the 
landlord is not subject to any land revenue payment, the extent 
of rehef that should be given to the tenant in case of suspen- 
sion or remission will be decided upon by the Collector. The 
Government will not assist the landlord in recovering the rent 
unless he makes these concessions in favour of the tenant The 
landlord is only entitled to recover from the tenant the rent that 
IS legally due, and any exactions by the farmer m the shape of 
cess, tax or service of any description or denomination from the 
latter are declared illegal It has also been made clear that no 
provision of the Act attempts to deprive the tenant of the rights 
or privileges enjoyed by him under any usage, contract, grant 
or decree of any court 

The Congress Ministry to whom goes the credit for this enact- 
ment did not stay long enough in ofiice to see it in actual 
workmg m the provmce Subsequently it was made operative, 
although belatedly, only in the Surat district and the two partially 
excluded sub-divisions of Dohad and Jhalod m the Panch Mahals 
district in the first instance to watch its effects and to note the 
drawbacks that may be brought to light in its workmg ^ In 
view of its limited application a large body of Gujarat tenants 
has not benefited from it. In the Surat district in which it is 
enforced there are no talukdari villages, while out of 206 %7iam 
villages in Gujarat only 26 are located m the area. It wiU, 
therefore, be clear that the bulk of the tenant cultivators is 
beyond the pale of this important piece of tenancy legislation 

* On 11 April 1946, the Act waa made applicable to the whole Province. 
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and has been deprived of the advantages that it is likely to bring 
to them 

As the enforcement of the Act was not given sufficient publicity, 
cultivators who would have been declared ‘protected tenants’ 
under it could not apply for bemg so classed within the stipulated 
time for want of knowledge The bulk of the peasantry for 
whose benefit the legislation was framed, therefore, could not 
evoke the aid of the very important provision for their benefit 
and the enactment thus lost the first round of the battle 

It is not possible to express any opimon on the working of the 
Act in the Surat district Abnormal war conditions which 
prevailed do not enable a true picture of its effects being drawn. 
A few general oliservations on its working, however, may be 
useful ‘fhe relations between the landlords and the tenants m 
the areas in which the legislation is enforced are highly surcharged 
with suspicion Despite the Act, instances of ejectment of 
‘protected tenants’ have oe( urrod Ten.ints contmue to be depri- 
ved of the lands bv owners on the juetixt that they want to 
cultivate the lands themselves or put them to other uses Even 
lands which have passed to iion-cultivating inone\ lenders and culti- 
vated by dispossessed fanners continiu' to chang(‘ hands annually. 
During the last war cash rents had been enharued more than once 
and the tenants continued to pa\ ungiudgingl} Two leasons 
may bo ascribed for the failuie of the aggrieved parties to evoke 
legal aid The farmei lacks initiative and is, j)erha])s, unwillmg 
to antagonize the lamlholding class on whose mercy ultimately 
he depends for land for cultivation and finance in many cases. 
Besides, tenants often do not know the existence of the Tenancy 
Act and their rights under it Under these circumstances, the 
Act should be made to function automatically instead of at the 
instance of the tenant b^ allowing transfers about occupancies 
in the village register only after makmg careful inquiries regarding 
the tenants’ position and by arranging for the payment of rent 
to the landlords through village officers The provision which 
makes regular payment of rent a condition for continued occupancy 
18 hkely to work to the tenant’s disadvantage and the better 
course would be to allow for laxity of a few months m payment 
80 that the landlords may not take undue advantage of the 
temporary unfavourable finances of their tenants The Act is 
more or less silent m regard to the crop-share system. The rules 
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regarding the appraisement of crop share are left to be framed 
by the Provincial Government at a later stage In the absence of 
specific provisions landlords have considerable scope for rack- 
renting the tenants by demanding a higher proportion of the 
produce and by asking them to share the payment of revenue. 
It is necessary to make good this deficiency to prevent this 
undesirable mode of tenancy acquiring greater importance in the 
interest of both the tenants and farming ^ 

Land Taxation 

Taxation in agricultural as in industrial matters may, if not 
properly conceived, sap the initiative and energy of the tax 
payers It is, therefore, imperative that the state should 
formulate a proper land revenue policy On it will greatly 
depend the prosperity of agriculture and the farmer The 
present land revenue policy, however, has been subjected to a 
great deal of criticism from all non-ofiicial quarters It is, 
therefore, necessary to study the subject in detail 

It has been an official practice all along to treat land revenue 
as rent, on the ground that the state is the owner of agricultural 
lands, and that the cultivators are only their occupants. The 
state, therefore, is entitled to exact the full economic rent from 
the farmer The consideration of land revenue as rent instead 
of tax has resulted in violation of all the principles of taxation 
and, therefore, deserves some exammation The best way of 
approachmg the subject would be to see what economic functions 
m respect of land the state is fulfilling The Government advance 
occasionally small amounts for general agricultural purposes and 
have some sort of agricultural research They do not perform 
the more important functions of a landlord, viz sinking capital 
m land improvements Thus the claim of the Government to be 

^ The Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1946, remedies some of tlioso defects 
It provides for the protection of those tenants who were in occupation for 
SIX conswutivo years ending 1 January 1946 Further, it lays down 
that every tenant in occupation of the land on the date of introducing the 
Bill IS a ‘protected tenant’ unless the landlord obtains a declaration to the 
contrary from the mamlatdar within one year of the date of enforcement of 
the measure Thus the responsibility of proving that the tenant does not 
qualify for protection now rests with the landlord instead of on the teneuit 
farmer as was the case under the old Act Moreover, it stipulatil|| that every 
lease subsistmg on the date of application of the measure shall be deemed to 
be a lease for ten years In addition, it puts a ceiling on the rate of rent at 
one-fourth of the estimated money value of the crop in the case of irrigated 
lands and one-third in the case of other lands The Government will also 
be authorized to commute payment of rent m crop share into cash 
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the landlord of all agricultural lands m the country does not 
square with their activities. It may be argued that our 
requirements of a landlord are too strict, and the zamindar m the 
permanently settled areas and the landlord under the ryotwari 
system also do not fulfil them. That is true, and is the mam 
reason why they are looked upon as an anachronism and proposals 
are put for buying them oflF In any case the state certainly 
cannot take shelter bchmd such parasitic landlords For the 
purposes of our discussion, therefore, we shall treat land revenue 
as a tax ^ 

§ 1 . Basis of Assessment, (i) Rentals Under the prevailing 
system of land assessment rent has been adopted as the mam 
basis both of ascertainmg the land revenue to be levied and for 
revising it from settlement to settlement, although it has been 
laid down that while doing so consideration will be given to 
profits from cultivation Our first problem is to see how far 
rent affords suitable basis for assessing the revenue demand and 
to what extent adoption of net profits from agriculture, which has 
been long advocated in its place, is feasible 

Under the conditions that obtam m our country there are 
many diflSlcultiea m amvmg at the true or economic rent of the 
land It 18 common knowledge that the available land for cultiv* 
ation faUs considerably short of the demand for it in view of the 
excessive population that depends on agriculture for subsistence. 
This gives rise to keen competition for land from cultivators. 
The landowners fully exploit the situation and exact as much 
rent as possible Under such conditions it is absurd to talk of 
economic rent This objection apart, the collection of real rental 
statistics itself is very difficult In Gujarat, as elsewhere, there 
18 a large number of indebted tenants who cultivate the lands of 
their creditors so that a part of the rent that may be paid would 
be m payment of mterest on the funds borrowed. There are 
other tenant cultivators who cultivate lands which once belonged 
to them but were lost due to non-payment of debts On grounds 
of sentiment these tenants would wish to cultivate these lands 
and would agree to pay higher rents to retain the right ^ A^in, 
^ Other well-known writers on the subject have also expressed the opinion 
that the farmer is the ultimate owner of the land and that land revenue 
should be treated as a tax and not rent. Cf., Baden-Powell, B. H., Land 
Syatema of BrUtah India, Vol I, pp 239-40 €tnd Vakil, C N , Financial 
Development in Modem India, 1860-1924, pp 349-60 

* Mukhtyar, G C., Life and Labour in a South Qujarat ViUage, p. 204 
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an owner cultivator desiring to expand his cultivated area would 
not grudge some more payment by way of rent for a plot of land 
m the neighbourhood In order to avoid trespass and damage 
by stray ammals from fallow lands near cultivated fields a farmer 
of these fields would hire the uncultivated area for the purpose of 
enclosmg it It is also likely that high rent may be paid not on 
account of superior fertility but because of certain facilities 
existing on thi^land such as a well of good drinking water ’ As 
against this, uistances of rents below normal are also not absent 
Relatives and others close]^ attached to the landowners may be 
allowed to cultivate the lands on rents below those commonly 
prevalent on account of the desire ot the owners to maintain good 
relations It may also happen that while the rent agieed to 
between the two parties while entering into a contiact foi hiring 
land ma}' have been entered into the village tenancy registei , the 
actual payment may be much lower This is particularh true 
when interest on borrowed money enteis lent oi where the tenant 
is inefficient or belongs to a Kaliparai caste As the village rent 
register indicates the rents agreed upon and not those actually 
paid, it is deal that these entries of lents cannot serve as a 
completely reliable guide " On the whole, the tormer set of 
factors predommate, thus exaggerating rent on 'which land 
revenue is based 

The village tenancy register does not truly record even the 
cash rent payments Many entries of cash rent are omitted 
altogether In regard to those recorded there is irregularity 
about putting them down from year to year * In addition, the 
rent register is inaccurate on many jioints Sometimes the 
register indicates rent against one survey numbei when m actual 
fact it may be attributable to two or more , it may also show a 
period of lease shorter or longer than the actual The rent register 
also does not furnish information about the unmeasured and 
unassessed area, trees covered by the lease, interest leases and 
expenditure by landlord on lands An enhanced rental may be 
charged by a landlord for certain improvements he might have 
carried out on land ^ Sometimes a lease appears like a sale of 

* Report on the iSpe<tcU Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey Settlement 
oj Bardoh and C koras i Talukas, p 21 

® ibid 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Lije and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, p 203 

* Report on Special Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey Settlement 6f 
bardoh and Chorasi Talukas, p 22 
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crops when a good portion of the cost m raising them is met 
by the landlord The tenancy register sometimes indicates a 
tenant as paying assessment when it is actually deducted from 
rent** 

Even those defective rental statistics are available only for a 
small proportion of land A good proportion of land in Gujarat 
IS cultivated by the owners themselves Further, an ajipreciable 
acreage of tlie rented aiea is held on <rop share and therefore the 
number of cash rent leases arc appreciably low Thus, the 
procjss of determining land revenue from rental reduces itself to 
assessing a region on the basis of the rentals of a few of its fields. 
In view of all these, calculations based on rental statistics will be 
corjectural to some extent 

Cii) yd Projii', The net profit of agriculture would, theore- 
ticilly speaking, afford a more satisfactory basis of assessment 
ami revision Being based on average jirofits of ceitain ciops 
onpaiticular vaiietics of soil, they would not be vitiated bv the 
muiy factors that we have seen and a more satisfactory relation 
of the tax to the farmer’s ability would thereby be achieved 

The assessment of net profits from agrunltine, ho^\ever, 
pesents many difficulties in practne We ha\e no knowledge 
o the cost of jiroduction even of our main crops The farmers 
emsume part of their farm produce and meet some items of the 
cost of cultivation m kind, e g seeds whu'h an* kept back from 
previous haivest and dung manure In many cases farmers pay 
rages in kind from crops and obtain wood for implements from 
Tees growing on their fields Fiiowood and <jther by-products 
if agriculture and subsidiary occupations are also used in the 
armor’s home T’he list is not exhaustive, but the instances given 
above will sufficiently bring out the difficulties of assessing cost 
of production and gross income from land Further, the soils 
of (fiijarat have been classified into many classes and sub-classes. 
The dry crop lands alone are divided into 20 classes and each 
class into two sub -classes “ The garden lands have been spbt 
up into two classes The rice beds are dividi'd into two mam 
classes and two sub-classes have been created under each one of 
these. The irrigated and rice lands m the Suiat district bear a 

* Report on Spectal Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey Settlement of 
Bardolt and Chorasi Talukas, p 22 

* Gordon’s R G , evidence, Bombatj Land Revenue Assessment Committee, 
p 13« 
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distinct classification and each of them has been divided into 
two mam classes, each class mto three sub- classes and one of 
these sub-classes has further been divided into two more 
divisions ' These are only the broad divisions and the detailed 
technical classification on the basis of depth and texture of the 
soils has not been accounted for The list of crops raised on 
them is equally imposing On some of the lands more than 
one crop is raised in a year On others, different crops appear 
m rotation The system ot mixed farmmg is also widespread. 
The practice of leaving large cultivable aiea, fallow every year is 
an additional factor introducmg complications into the work of 
calculation of profits of agriculture The task of assessing net 
profits for each crop in terms of money by methods of accountmg 
would thus be formidable 

It will thus be ^een that the difficulties of assessing net profits 
are very great 'I he fact that in most of the countries of the 
world, where the difficulties in arriving at profits would be 
comparatively much less, annual value or rental has been choien 
to serve as the basis of land revenue demand, is significant M*8t 
of the objections urged before against rent serving as the basis 
of assessment have been at the actual practice followed in 
arriving at the averages of rent During the second and thid 
revisions carried out in Gujarat great caie was exercised ,o 
eliminate all doubtful cases and to take into account ony 
those which represented pure rent With greater vigilame 
and care in comjiutmg rental statistics the mistakes might 1b 
minimized 

(ill) Pitch of Af>sessment The table on p 137 gives the full; 
assessed ryotwari areas, population and the Government lane 
revenue demands for different districts of Gujarat Tht 
incidence of land revenue per acre and per head of population ol 
fully assessed area is also given side by side 

It wifi be seen from the table that the average mcidence of 
land revenue both per acre and per head of population of fully 
assessed area is comparatively heavy m the Surat and Kaira 
districts This comparison of the burden of assessment as between 
different districts means little without at the same time taking 
mto account other factors like the nature of the soil, climate, 
facilities for irrigation, etc. 

^ Bombay Survey and Settlement Manual, Vol II, p 300. 
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Lands under double tenures in fiujarat are grouped under 
‘Zamindari and Village Communities Temporarily Settled’ and 
the total gross area under them is 16,18,426 acres out of/vliich 
14,75,046 acres have not been fully assessed Foi another 
18,072 acies again, data is not available Of the remaining 
1,25,308 acres of fully assessed lands foi -which statistics are 
at hand, 1 23,802 acies are in the Ahmedabad district and 
the remainino: 1,416 acies aie in the 8urat distint 'fhe total 
Goveininent demand from th(‘ double tenuic holdens amounts 
to Ks 25| lakhs annualh , but on aciount of paiuitv of 
information the incidence of land levenue pei acre of tot.il and 
cultivated areas and pei head of population on the estate holders 
cannot be aiiived at excc'pt foi the Ahmedabad distiict In 
Ahmedabad the incidence of land revenue on estate holders per 
acre of total and cultivated areas and prt capita comes to 1 .innas, 
3 annas 2 pies and 1 anna 6 pies lespectively ^ 

We shall now examine the jiroeediire of scdtlenumt and ic \ ision 
and the factois taken into consideration, in addition to .uinual 
value, in liasing and levising assessment and discuss how eiiors 
in them lead to the fixation of dispropoitioiiately heavy revenue 
demand But before doing so it is necessaiv to mention two 
important factors that acc'ounted for the iinposition of heavy 
demand at the start Instead of fixing the total revenue demand 
after a proper survey and assessment of all the fields, the Biitish 
commenced settlement opeiations on the basis of the re\enue 
collection liy the pre\ lous rulers which were excessive beiaiise, 
besides land revenue, they included exactions on numerous counts 
Some 1 eductions were effected in the initial demands subsequently 
The method of assuming total initial demand on a legion 
according to the revenue <ind economic histoiy of the tiatt and 
then distributing the aggregate among the individual ■'Uivey 
numbers instead of the other way about resulted in fixing a 
demand not in accordance with the returns from land and the 
ability of the farmer ^ Further, the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when the origmal settlements in Gujarat were carried 
out, was the period of unstable economic conditions because of the 
American civil war and the cotton boom resulting out of that m 
the country It is not unlikely, therefore, that the original 

^ Agr-icnllural Statistics of Indian 1936-7, Vol I, p 301 

2 Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, Vol I, 60-1 
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assesHineiit based on the then prevailing pi ices must have been 
pitched high in the beginning 

§2 Grouping of Villages and Classification of Soils. For the 
purpose of settlement and revision it has been the practice to 
group villages accordmg to similarity of soils and climatic 
conditions, crops, nature of cultivation and standard of husbandry, 
facilities of communications and niaikets, etc 'I’he aim in 
doing so was to impose uniform re\enue demand on lands which 
are sirnilai m characteristus and productivity As, however, 
the work of grouping w'as left to the discietion of the settlement 
olhceis '-erious mistakes have crept in Insteacl of i)ro])c-rly 
weighing all the considerations while foiming the villages ot a 
taliika into gioups, one or more of the factors enumerated above 
was given undue iinjioitanoe Factors like the economic position 
of the people, eastc-s ot the ])easantrv and facilities tor maikcting, 
traiispoit and irrigation were given c'vcessiv o weight in the creation 
of the gioups ‘ 'I'he contusion about giou])int£ at the oiiuvnal 
and first levisjoiis was worse confounded wlien with a view to 
making tlio vvoik easv the settlement oftneis lediiced the numbei 
of gioups oi piomoted \ illages from the lower groups to the higher 
ones 'Fhe incidem e ot levenuc on most of the villages so 
promoted proved heavy and more than could lie justihed in tlie 
light of then economic conditions- Even among the villages of 
the same original gionj) though conditions appeau'd verv similar 
at times to tlie settlement ofliceis, there' wcic variations regarding 
rents, soils and their feitilitv, natiiie of iiops, etc , and the 
assessment of the giouji as a whole fell heavily on some of the 
villages * 

Mistakes about the classihcation of sods have been of a moie 
sciious nature The common ciior has been of classifying lands 
as garden, bhatha, nee or goiadu wlule actuallv they mmht be 
under glass or suitable to raise grass only Lands capable of 
growing only dry ciops were also classed as Lyart Confusion 
between jarnyat, bagayat and bhatha was also common ^ It need 

^ Itevision Svrh'f-t/ Settlement, Borsad and Bulsur I'aliika^ j)p 10-11 

* Special Inquiry into the Second lievivian Suriey of llurHoh and Chorasi 
Talukae, pp 2, J and 7 1 Also see Second Hevition Sunn/, Knpadvanj Taluk«t 
pp 52-3 

■ Second Revision Survey, Boread Taluka (1942), 1 1 

* Special Inquiry into the Second Rerisioii Survey of Bardoli and Chorast 
Talukas, pp 18, 71 and 76 Also see Reinswn Survey Settlement, Pardi 
Taluka, p 08 
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hardly be stressed that such wrong classifications meant heavy 
assessment of inferior lands and resulted in grave mjustice to 
their holders. 

§3 Land Improvements. It has been laid down in the Land 
Revenue Code that care should be taken by settlement officers 
durmg revisions to see that increase in yields or profits of 
agriculture due to improvements made by the farmer on land 
with his capital and labour are not taken into account while 
revising assessment It is stated m this connexion that the 
distmction between prosperity due to improvements and other 
factors IS so thin that in absence of specific rules the farmer’s 
capital and enterprise have been taxed by the Government at 
the end of each settlement It was also said that conversion of 
warkas lands into rico beds and bringing waste lands under 
the plough constitute agricultural improvements High rents 
are earned on such improved fields Ultimately, therefore, 
when the assessment on them is increased on the basis of the 
new rental statistics, land improvements come to be invariably 
taxed Other instances mentioned where improvements are 
taxed are of jarayat lands conveited into rice beds which were 
classed by settlement officers as ‘new rice’ and brought under 
increased assessment and of worthless mal lands converted into 
flourishing cotton fields which were similarly burdened with 
a higher rate ’ A modification of this view is that improvements 
should not be exempted for all time and that after the 
farmer has been sufficiently reimbursed for his capital and 
enterprise through better returns, improvements, in common 
with other factors, should also be considered m raising assess- 
ment Accordmgly, it is suggested that the period for which 
exemption from enhancement on these counts may be granted 
IS the expiry of the settlement durmg wh'ch they were effected 
and for the next settlement 

A permanent or long-term exemption from taxation of private 
improvements has been a canon of taxation seldom heard of m 
other spheres or other countries However appealmg it may 
sound, in practice increase m farmer’s income due to his 
improvements and due to other extraneous factors can never be 
distmguished It was perhaps only the very heavy rate coupled 

* Reports of the Second Revtaron Survet/f Anand, p 1, and Kapadvanj, 
P 11 
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■with absence of provision for something like depreciation 
allowances that has made this demand sound unreasonable 
With a light system of land taxation, as we have recommended, 
and with a land revision for 20 or 30 years’ period all encourage- 
ment that private improvements ordinarily need will be available 
in the ordmary framework , but in cases where substantial 
improvements have been carried out just before the period of 
revision, special provision exempting these for a part of the next 
period may be essential 

§4 Prices. While revising the cissc‘>8ment the settlement 
officers take the prices of agricultural produce and lands into 
account in order to ascertain the state of prospentj of the 
farmers A rise in their prices is taken to mean better rural 
economic conditions than those prevalent at the previous revision 
It IS said that the extent of rise in prices of faim pioduce is an 
indicator of increased returns to the taimer This is an 
objectionable principle bec<iuse to th<‘ small farmers an increase 
in prices seldom brings a proportionate benefit In jiractiee this 
principle is made much Morse because usualh the prices calculated 
are mainly of commercial ciops and on taliika prices * 

Land values are iismilly taken to reflect demand for land which 
in turn serves as an indicalion of the piofitability or otheiwise 
of agriculture I'his is a very objectionable* criterion It is true 
to some extent that produetivity and location of the soil are 
important determinants of land values But there are many 
other factors winch enhance land values I^ack of other 
occupations makes many people stick to agriculture The land 
hunger of the Indian peasant is proverbial An appreciable 
number of Gujaratis, particularly the Patidars of Kaira and the 
Kunbis of Surat who have migrated to foreign countries, bring 
wealth from abroad and invest in lands In their quest to 
purchase lands they offer fancy puces, sometimes irrespective of 
the quality of the fields offered for sale, which artificially inflate 
land values ^ In preparing a list of land values it is difficult to 
keep out all these cases 

§5. Communications and Markets. Good roads and proper 

* Report oj the Sejcond Revt/non Settlement, Chorasi (1932), p 4 , Borsad 
(1942), p 9 and Thasra (1942). p 9 Also Report on Special Inquiry tnto the 
Second Revtswn Survey of Baidoh and Choraax Talukas, p 16 

• Second Revtaton Survey, Anancl Taluka (1942), p 12 and Special 
Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey Settlement of Bardoli and Ckoraai 
Talukas, p 46 
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marketing facilities contribute a good deal to rural prosperity 
and have, theiefore, been taken into consideration while revising 
assessment. Ho\^evei, the settlement officers have exaggerated 
their usefuhiess to the iinal areas in fixmg assessment Marketing 
centres in themselves without efficient arrangements for the 
disposal of the farmer’s produce in the form of organized markets 
with licensed middlemen and facilities for grading, standardization, 
stormg and credit against the commodities do not amount to 
much Moreover, much would depend on how far these facilities 
have been availed of No heed is paid to this factor ‘ In a few 
cases communications nuiy even prove a curse to the villages. 
In some places as a result of good roads and development of 
motor transport farmers have been deprived of income from 
subsidiary occupation of cartmg ^ It would have been desirable, 
therefore, to raise revenue on this count only if it could be 
established that the faimers have benefited from the extended 
facilities of communications 

§6 Agricultural Resources. Increase in agricultural stock, 
particularly animals, carts and ploughs, has been taken by 
settlement officers as a sign of growing rural prosperity, but a 
little insight into the agricultural conditions of the country'- will 
show that they often indicate the contrary India has an 
excessive bovine population which is under-fed. under-sized and 
inefficient and the region under study does not present a very 
different picture A meie increase in these is of little significance 
Increase in carts, Iikew ise, is no sign of growing rural prosperity. 
Many of the dispossessed farmers in the rural areas maintain 
carts to ply them on hire and eke out an existence Even for 
the small farmer with little land to cultivate and not much 
produce to market, the maintenance of a cart would prove 
uneconomic unless he plies it on hire and meets the major part 
of expenses on upkeep in this way The increase in the number 

1 Revtston Survey Settlement, Bulsar Taluka (1900), p 08 

® Undue importance was attached to rommunioations in another way 
The same railway or road was taken into consideration for enhancing 
assessment more than once Besides, fair weather roads or unnietallod roads 
with ‘ fan stretches ’ and others unusable by bullock carts have been considered 
to increase Government demand liven roads of small lengths and some 
which may be useful to a single village have not been left unaccounted 
The utihtv of even metalled roads is considerably leduced when they become 
unpassablo duiing the monsoon on account of rivers or streams cutting 
across them See Report of the Special Inquiiy into Second Reviatonal Survey 
of Bardoli and Chorat>i Taluka^, pp 10-11 
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of ploughs may be due to greater sub-division and increase m the 
units of cultivation Unless, therefore, the number of ploughs 
are considered along with the area falling to the share of each for 
being ’ cultivated it would not serve as a reliable guide to 
agricultural conditions ’ Even as it is, if a comparative study 
of the statistics of agricultural stock is made over a long period 
there might he no additions to them and what might appear to 
be an increase would actually be making up the deficiency caused 
in famines, epidemics, etc , in the past “ During recent revisions, 
figures of agricultural stock have either been found remaining 
constant or a slight fall has been noted in them This has 
puzzled the oflScers who have now offered queer explanations to 
prove that these have no bearing on agricultural conditions ^ 

§7 Water Rates. The sub-soil water rate aims at taxing certain 
special advantages enjoyed by some lands in the shape of water 
in their substratum The farmers who own such lands are in a 
position to obtain higher returns due to this water advantage 
below the surface by digging wells and raismg irrigated crops 
No maclunea or tools are employed to determine sub-soil water 
and the presence of water in respect of lands is ascertained from 
wells in existence in the neighbourhood and on similar other 
fields Apart from the defective method of detecting the presence 
of sub-soil water, the piinciple of levying the tax is basically 
wrong It will be agreed that in spite of the presence of sub-soil 
watei many farmers are not able to take advantage of it for want 
of capital to dig a well and to purchase agricultural implements 
lequired for irrigation farming It has been estimated that only 
one-third of the total area subject to sub-soil tax has been 
irrigated It is unjust to tax a farmer for a facility which has 
not been taken advantage of. Even the existence of wells is 
not an indication of the possibility of wet cultivation, particidarly 
in Gujarat, where water in many wells is brackish and unsuitable 
for raismg crops In Kaira, for instance, out of 3,249 wells 
examined 2,564, i e 88 per cent, had brackish water and the 
sub-soil water rate levied on the soils on their basis had to be 
cancelled The water cess levied on lands on the basis of wells 

^ iSecond Revision Survey, Thasia Taluka, p G and Revision Survey, 
Pardi Taluka, p 6 

* Special Inquiry into the Second Reiision Survey of Bardoh and Chora^i 
Talukaa (1&29), p 14 

“ Reports on Second Revision Suri>ey, Anand, Kapadvanj and 
Borqad, p 7 
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which were in good condition at the time of imposing it but fell 
into disuse subsequently continues to be collected ^ Besides, 
although the quality of water m the wells is not uniform 
everywhere m Gujarat, the water rate on all lands with sut-soil 
water advantage is the same ^ On account of the irregularity 
and fall in the quantity of annual rams over many years it is said 
that the level of sub-soil water m Gujarat has also gone down. 
In the light of this phenomenon and other reasons given above, 
the water rate falls heavily on many farmers and there is a strong 
case either for its revision or repeal 

Another rate resembling in some respects the w'ater cess is 
the hirnayat tax levied on fields which are situated on the banks 
of streams and rivers and in the vicinity of village tanks It is 
argued about the tUiekiidint assessment that ‘it makes a 
cultivator pay a low rate for dipping his bag into a river or 
stream and taking as much wifter — the property of the State — as 
he pleases as long as it lasts’ and that the Government's claim 
over it IS the ‘most just one’ 'fhere can lie no objection to 
the levy of a himayal tax for the U'^e of watei fiom rivers 
and streams where its use is facilitatc<l b> the construction of 
weirs and bunds across them at Government expense But 
where the farmers themselves made airangements for the 
storage of water by erecting bandharas across the streams and 
for drawing water on the surface by constiucting dhekudis or 
where the farmers do not use the water, the fnrnaydl lovv^ is 
obviously not justified 

The akashia tax on rice lands in Gujarat likewise has no 
justification ^ Transplan tmg of paddy has become impossible 
in rice lands in Ahmedabad and Kaira due to scanty lainfall with 
the consequence that rice beds now only raise dry or fodder 
crops , their prices have fallen and the rents they fetch have 
gone down In spite of this, the water rates which these fields 
bear instead of being abolished altogether are only partly 
reduced.^ 

^ Report on Spectal Inquiry into tJie Second Revision Survey of Bardolt and 
Chorasi Talukas, p 69 

® Grordon’s R G , evidence, Bombay Land Revenue Assessment Committee, 
p 144 

® Revision Survey Settlement, Mandvi Taluka, p 61 

* Report on Special Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey of BaMoli and 
Chorasi Talukas, p 69 

* Second Revision Survey, Nadiad, p 20, Kapadvanj, pp. 17-18, Thetsra, 
p 18 , Anand, pp 17-18 , and Borsad, p 17. 
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We have little information on the burden of the land revenue 
to the farmer There are no hard and fast rules deciding the 
proportion of rentals that should be taken away from him. The 
Land Revenue Code lays down only the maximum — 60 per cent 
origmally and 36 per cent from 1939 The actual rate is to be 
determmed by settlement officers in the light of many other 
considerations which we have examined Rules regardmg 
enhancement at the revision period^ and for treatment of 
improvements have made it even more difficult to know what 
proportion of mcome is paid by the farmer by way of taxation. 
According to the witnesses before the Bombay Land Revenue 
Assessment Committee, revenue m different regions of Gujarat 
came to 40 to 60 per cent of rent or annual value and m some 
places even exceeded economic rent These are, however, not 
based on any mquiry and have, therefore, to be taken with 
reserve It is, however, beyond doubt that land revenue has 
proved oppressive in some cases The phenomenon of land 
going out of cultivation as a result of heavy land revenue demand 
was noted during more than one inquiry ^ People unable to pay 
land revenue relmquished possession and such lands became 
wastes It has been argued that as assessment forms only a 
fraction of the total cost of cultivation, it cannot be advanced as 
a cause of rural indebtedness and that any reduction in land 
revenue instead of affording relief to the agriculturists, would 
only enrich the money-lender especially in respect of the backward 
classes of farmers * A survey', however, has disclosed that 
60 per cent of the farmers examined were unable to pay land 
revenue without recourse to the money lenders.* Some of the 
official and non-official inquiries have also admitted that land 
revenue is an important cause of indebtedness 

The excess of land revenue demands may be largely due to the 
imperfect nature of the rental statistics collected ostensibly by 
the settlement officers but m actual fact supplied by local officials 

^ Tho enhancomont at a revision in no case should be in excess of 33 per 
cent m respect of a taluka, 66 per cent on a village and 100 per cent on an 
individual liold 

• Kumarappa, J C , Survetj of Matar Taluka, pp 6-7 and the Report of iht 
Pardi Taluka Econormc Inquiry Committee, pp 62-3 

• Special Inquiry into the Second Revision Survey of Bardoli and Choraax 
Talukas, p 66 

• Kumarappa, J C , Surrey of Matar Taluka, p. 83 

• Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, Vol I, p. 68 and 
Report of the Pardi Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee, p 62 
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both at the time of original settlement and revisions. But even 
otherwise the smaller cultivators cannot afford to pay 36 or 
60 per cent of the rental value of their land, though to bigger 
cultivators this may be a much lighter burden compareci with 
that of the income-tax on their urban compeers. There is, 
therefore, a need of evolving a revenue policy which will, on the 
one hand, tax the class of peasantry with tiny holdings lightly 
and impose, on the other, an additional burden on the big 
cultivators who are able to bear it This can be achieved by 
levymg a low uniform land tax, amounting to about 10 per cent 
of the rental value of land and an agricultural mcome-tax.^ 
In that case all other criteria such as number of ploughs, water 
facilities, etc , wiU occupy a much subsidiary role They will be 
used for judgmg the accuracy of rental figures Extra rates 
will only be charged by the Government for defimte services 
rendered. Such a system will also put an end to the present 
largely arbitrary character of land revenue demands dependmg 
on the ideas and even whims of the settlement officers It is 
also desirable to lower the scales of enhancement on revision 
and brmg them in Ime with those adopted in the C P , for mstance, 
where enhancements at the time of a smgle revision are limited 
to 33 per cent, 60 per cent and 76 per cent over the rates in force 
m respect of a taluka village and field respectively 
§8. Period of Settlement. In British Gujarat lands are settled 
for 30 years It has been said that this period of settlement is 
not sufficiently long to assure the cultivator that the improvements 
he effects on his land would not result m enhanced revenue 
demand and that it should be extended As an instance of the 
usefulness of such a change it is mentioned that an experiment m 
sixty years’ period of settlement tried m one of the talukas of 
Baroda State resulted in great improvements m agriculture. 
Some have gone further and suggested either nmety-nme years 
or permanent settlement In their view this would go a long 
way m improvmg the conditions of agriculture and the 
agriculturist. 

As agamst this it must be pointed out that the longer the 
period of settlement, the nearer is the land system to the permanent 
settlement which has resulted m a large number of evils. Such 

^ The Government of Travancore have already reformed the system of 
land taxation on suxular lines. 
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a system would fail to take into account changes in the farmer’s 
income due to extraneous causes. In fact, in view of changes in 
methods of cultivation, fluctuations m prices of farm produce 
and lands, etc , a shorter period than thirty years would be better. 
But a change of this kmd is likely to add disproportionately to 
administrative work and cost Hence we refrain from pleadmg 
for the shortening of the period. 

§9. Remissions and Suspensions. Since land revenue has to 
be fixed for a long period the system should be elastic enough to 
adopt itself to large changes m the income of the farmer either 
due to changes in yields or changes in prices At present, 
provision is made only with regard to the former m acute cases 
Usually relief la afiForded through suspensions and remissions to 
a village or villages during calamities or general distress. 
Remissions are sanctioned when the average annauxirt yield of all 
the crops in a village is below two annas the standard ^ It would 
be better if the annawart yields of all the crops were to be 
computed separately and remission sanctioned m respect of those 
the yields of which are below the stipulated minimum. 
Suspensions are granted when there is a partial failure of the 
season If the crops are six annas or below the standard on an 
average, partial suspension is sanctioned but if they are four annas 
or below the standard, the entire revenue demand of the year is 
deferred The proportion of the suspended revenue demand is 
to be paid out of the realizations from the next harvest But if 
unfavourable agricultural conditions persist for three consecutive 
years the susjiended revenue demand is remitted in full The 
system of suspensions proves inconvement to the small farmer, 
because with his little surplus he finds it difBcult to pay two 
years' land revenue even with a favourable harvest It would, 
therefore, be much better to entirely abolish the system of 
suspension and liberalize that of remissions by grantmg them 
when the yield is below eight annas 

Attempts have been made to find out the relation of assessment 
to net returns from land It was found that m Surat assessment 
on rice lands and the black soil tract came to 22 8 and 20 per cent 
of net returns respectively.^ Another estimate put down 30 per 

* For purpose of calculating the armawart of crops, Yields of the value of 
12 annas on an average and not 16 annas constitute the standard or full 
harvest. 

■ Mehta, J M., A Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, pp. 166-6. 
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cent of the net produce as the Government demand in the same 
district ‘ But agricultural prices fluctuate considerably from 
season to season Consequently, the proportion land re\senue 
bears to net returns also vanes In times of depression in 
particular when agricultural prices experience a steep fall, revenue 
demand weighs heavily on the farmer For instance, m 1931 in 
Matar taluka land revenue varied from 71 4 to 216 4 per cent 
of net produce from village to village ^ A greater elasticity will 
be imparted to land revenue if, along with yields, prices are also 
considered in deciding remissions In this connexion an 
experiment tried in the Punjab is mterestmg Under this system 
the initial land revenue demand is fixed on commutation prices 
over 20 years If the harvest prices prevailmg durmg two 
previous harvests are below the commutation prices proportionate 
remission is granted No increase is made in the demand in any 
case 

While this system is admittedly an improvement on the 
prevalent system in Gujarat where there are no systematic 
remissions because of price falls, there are many directions m 
which it can further be improved Under it relief to the 
cultivator m revenue payment does not accrue in the year m 
which the fall in prices occurs This defect can be remedied by 
takmg the average of the current daily harvest prices of important 
crops as a basis for reduction ^ This would no doubt require the 
postponement of revenue collection by some days But a little 
delay m recovery in this way wfll be only a small price to pay 
for the greater elasticity that would be secured thereby There 
IS one more objection against the method that it assumes net 
income to vary according to gross income There is a time lag 
between the changes in cost of cultivation and the variation in 
prices and some of the items in cost hardly vary The cost of 
cultivation, therefore, bears a higher ratio to gross income during 
fall mg prices and a lower ratio m times of rising prices As the 
land revenue demand under the shding scale vanes with gross 
mcome it wdl bear a higher ratio to net mcome when prices are 
falling This contmgency can be provided for by allowing a 
more than proportionate reduction in case of falling prices So 
far this new method of basmg the revenue demand on agricultural 

^ Report of the Bombay Land Revenue Aaaeeanient Comrmttee, p. 96. 

* Kumarappa, J. C , Survey of Matar Taluka, p 86 

• Report of the Punjab Land Revenue Comrmttee, pp 49-50 
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prices has been applied to two districts but because of the good 
results it yielded, it has been favourably looked upon throughout 
the province 

§10 Time of Payment. One more complamt of the farmers 
relates to the timmgs of collecting revenue mstalments The 
dates of collectmg revenue either fall in the midst of harvesting 
or immediately after it This compels the farmer to either dis- 
pose of his crops at unfavourable rates to obtam money in time 
for meetmg the revenue instalments or else drives him to the 
village hania to borrow funds for the purpose. It is necessary, 
therefore, to postpone collections to such a time that revenue 
mstalments may become due for payment after the harvesting 
and marketmg of crops are completed 

After the revision operations have been put through and the 
rates increased, the Government adopt a complacent attitude. 
No machmery is maintamed to watch the reactions of the changes 
effected Only when the rural population shows signs of 
disintegration and distress and after sufficient harm has been 
done or when there is a strong resentment from the farmers to 
pay land revenue, either special inqumes are mstituted or survey 
operations ordered again * To avoid this it is necessary to have 
some machmery which will be charged with the duty of watchmg 
the effects of land revenue on the farmers 

Thus, land taxation m British Gujarat ought to be 
reorganized on the following lines 

(а) Rent should be made the sole basis of assessment and 
revision 

(б) A low uniform tax should be imposed on all lands and a 
progressive agricultural income tax on higher agricultural 
incomes. 

(c) The rules regardmg suspensions and remissions should be 
considerably hberahzed, and modified so as to provide for changes 
m farmers’ mcomes due to price variations. 

^ As, for instance, m the o€we of Viramgam, Prantij, Modasa, Matar, 
Mehemdabad, Borsad, Bardob and Chorasi sub-divisions 



CHAPTER VI 


RURAL LABOUR 

In the previous chapters, we had many occasions to indicate 
the economic conditions of the farmers, both of land ownmg 
cultivators and of tenant farmers We will now discuss the 
conditions of numerically the most important agricultural class, 
viz the landless labourers 

The agricultural labourers live in the moat appalling conditions 
and surroundings They are poverty-stricken and have hardly 
enough means for two square meals and clothing to cover their 
bodies Social amenities are unknown to them Proper housing 
facihties, free medical aid, minimum living wage, etc , are no less 
important to the rural labourer than to the industrial worker in 
the city. But the entire mass of labour in the rural areas today 
remains unorganized with the result that their voice is never 
heard beyond their huts From the social reformer, the politician 
and the research worker, agricultural labour and its problems 
have not received the attention they deserve Even the post-war 
reconstruction plans, both official and non-official, pay little or 
no attention to this important aspect of the rural economy of the 
country In view of the important part played by labour in 
agricultural production, the importance and gravity of its 
problems have to be properly emphasized 
Labour Population 

Statistics of the labour population of Gujarat for 1941, both 
total and classified, are not available In 1931, however, the 
population of British Gujarat which returned agricultural 
labour as their principal occupation was 1,49,294, while their 
working dependents and others who pursued agricultural labour 
as subsidiary occupation were 3,44,253 and 6,013 respectively. 
The proportion of population havmg agricultural labour as 
prmcipal occupation to the prmcipal cultivating owners and 
tenant cultivators for British Gujarat m the same year came to 
433 1,000 as against the all-India ratio of 407 1,000 indicating 
the greater gravity of the problem of landless labour in Gujarat. 
In view of the different methods of enumeration, classification 
and tabulation followed at different censuses, it is not possible to 
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get similar statistics for 1911 and 1921 so that a comparative view 
of the general trend of the agricultural labour population cannot 
be obtained But there seems to be general agreement that the 
small* agriculturist on the margin is bemg slowly dispossessed of 
his land and forced to work in the fields for subsistence 

The Dublas, Naikas, Dhodias, and to some extent Kobe in the 
Surat district , the Bhils, Talavias and Vagris, migrating partly 
from the Rajpipla State, m Broach , the Dheds, Vagris, and 
Dharalas to some extent in Kaira , the Vagris, Bhils, Kobs and 
Chodharas in Ahmedabad and the Dublas, Naikas and the Bhils 
in the Panch Mahals are the mam castes and tribes from which 
labour for agriculture is drawn Of them, the Kobs, Dharalas, 
Bhils, >\ai'<as and Dhodias were small agriculturists once, but 
they were forced to part with their land as a result of growing 
indebtedness and had to fall upon agricultural labour as subsidiary 
or full-time occupation for subsistence * 

Domestic and Hired Labour in Agriculture 

A study of the proportions of hired and domestic labour 
employed in agriculture wiU enable us to know the extent to which 
peasant proprietorship has retained its true form The table on 
p 162 will give an idea of the place of domestic and hired 
labour in agriculture 

The figures given indicate two thmgs In the first place, 
they show ^hat the number of farmers who rely exclusively on 
hired labour for cultivation of their holdmgs is very small. 
Secondly, diring the period of the last ten years the number of 
capitalist farmers has risen slightly, while the acreage cultivated 
with the help of hired labour has gone down This shows that 
there is no tendency towards capitalistic farming in Gujarat. 

The exteit of hired labour employed by a farmer varies largely 
according io the size of his holdmg, the size of his family, his 
caste, and the nature of cultivation A few concrete mstances 
wiU lUustiate this pomt In the Kanam tract of the Baroda 

* In the irat phase of the process of dispossession of lands the small 
agncultunsti were only deprived of ownership nghts and the money-lenders 
allowed then to till the fields as tenant farmers But the downward journey 
did not end here Either on account of inabihty to pay rent regularly, 
failure to erjoy continued favour of the landlord or to cultivate the lands 
to his satisfcction, or for other reasons, the tenant was finally ejected from 
the land wlich he called his own and had to join the ra^ of landless 
agricultural abourers Thiu tenancy cultivation in turn gave rise to a more 
serious probem ot landless proletariat makmg the structiue of rural life 
precanous b«th economically and socially 
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district for a fanner with a holding of 26 btghas producing cotton, 
jowar, tur and a few other pulses and with eight members from 
the family to work m the fields there was no necessity to employ 
hirecl labour On another holding of almost equal size in Surat 
made of two highcut of irrigated land raising vegetables, five 
and three-quarters btgfms of paddy land and 17 bighas of 
grasslands and with nine members of the family to help in 
cultivation paid labour came to about 10 per cent^ of the total 
labour required The period of employment in the year varies 
from five to seven months in the regions raising dry crops to as 
high as mne to ten months for irrigated crops 

In Ahmedabad instances of farmers depending entirely on 
hired labour for agricultural operations were not many and the 
Patidar and Koli farmers of the district were helped on the fields 
to an appreciable extent by their family members On a rough 
estimate it may be said that only about 10 per cent of the farmers 
depended entirely on hired labour The rest employed hired 
labour to the extent of 25 to 50 per cent of the total labour force 
required Extensive cultivation of dry crops by its very nature 
makes it imperative to hire labour during busy seasons to 
commence the operations at the opportune moment and complete 
them in time There were instances in which hired labour came 
to as high as 60 to 75 per cent of the total labour required, but 
they were not many 

Patidars and Bohras are the prominent classes of farmers in 
the Broach district and as their women are socially tabooed to 
do manual work, they all employ hired labour in the fields The 
Kolis, Vagns and other classes who belong to lower social strata 
come next in importance Those members of their families who 
can work help them on the fields and to that extent employment 
of hired labour is less The percentages of labour hired to total 
needs vary from 10 per cent to 50 per cent 

In the Kaira district Patidars are the prominent class of 
agriculturists followed by Dliaralas and Kolis The former hire 
all the necessary agricultural labour while in the case of the 
latter a large part of the necessary labour is supplied by the family 
members The area cultivated and resources commanded are 

^ The shares of domestic and hired labour have been ascertained by 
taking the number of workers from the family of the cultivator and outside 
and calculating on the bams of days for which they worked in the fields 
dunng the year, each working day being calculated at nine hours. 
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also important factors determining the proportion of hired 
labour by Koli and Dharala farmers. The percentages of labour 
hired by these lower classes range from 25 per cent to 66 per cent 
and m a few cases are as low as five to ten per cent The period 
of employing hired labour is from five to six months in the year 
when important agricultural operations are to be put through 
In the Charotar tract comprising parts of Kaira and Baroda 
districts, in view of tobacco and other irrigated crops grown, the 
period of employment extends to nine months in the year 

In regions inhabited by the Bhils m the Panch Mahals such as 
the Dohad and Jhalod talukas the members of the farmers' 
famihes supply most of the agricultural labour needed on the 
fields Labour is hired only during busy seasons and the 
percentages of such labour in some cases range from 10 to 20 
of the total labour required during the year In case of most 
of the farmers, however, family labour fulfilled the requirements 
and the need for hired labour arose only occasionally Besides, 
under the las system prevalent among the Bhils, friends and 
relatives mutually help one another on the fields The friend 
or relation so helping gets half a pound of boiled maize every day 
at noon and takes his or her morning and evening food at home 
On the other hand, the farmers in the western parts of the 
district compnsmg Godhra and Kalol belong to upper classes and 
hire all the labour required in the field The farmers belonging 
to lower classes in the same region hire labour in 10 to 20 per 
cent of the aggregate and only in a few cases to as high as 40 to 
60 per cent Among the Naika farmers round about Derol again 
we find conditions similar to those m the Bhil tract 

In common with the upper classes of cultivators in other 
districts, the Anavils, Kanbis and Rajputs who compose an 
appreciable proportion of the land-owning classes in Surat depend 
on hired labour for their agricultural operations The Koli, 
Dhodia and Naika farmers employ hired labour only partly and 
consistent with their resources , most of the field labour required 
18 provided by their family members Instances are found in 
which although hired labour may be necessary during certain 
important field operations, poor farmers cannot employ outside 
labour for want of resources to pay wages with the result that 
crops sufier damage and the yields to the farmers from lands 
comiiaratively become low. The extent of labour hired by the 
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latter cat^ory of farmers comes to 10 to 30 per cent of the total 
supply needed and in a few cases is as high as 60 to 76 per cent. 
The iiumber of farmers employing only 6 to 10 per cent of outside 
labour is small 

Supply of Laboub 

The trend towards progressively increasing the pressure of 
population on land in Gujarat caused rapid additions to the 
class of landless labourers thus ensurmg the necessary supply 
of field workers Local scarcity, however, during certain times 
and in certain tracts is common For example, shortage of field 
labourers is commonly experienced duiing busy seasons in some 
parts such as the wheat-producing regions of Ahmedabad, the 
cotton.^ow;ar tract of Broach and Surat, western talukaa of the 
Panoh Mahals and the Kapadvanj taluka of the Kaira district 
The rapid growth of the textile industry in the cities of Gujarat 
which attracts a large population from the villages is partly 
responsible for creating scarcity conditions in Ahmedabad, Kaira 
and the Panch Mahals The alternative attractive employment 
which the city of Surat offers makes shortage of agnoultural labour 
a permanent feature in the villages around it A similar situation 
has begun to make its appearance m the Pardi and Bulsar talukas 
and parts of Chikhh taluka of Surat Quarrying and grass trade 
in the Pardi taluka, salt works and brick factories in the Thana 
district and domestic work m Bombay offer attractive employment 
and draw away large numbers of labourers from the fields of the 
southern talukas In the Panch Mahals a further contributory 
factor IS at work in the form of migration of labour during the 
cotton-pickmg season to the Baroda and Broach districts But 
on the whole, there is an adequate supply of agricultural labour m 
Gujarat. 

Methods of Reckuitino Labour 

Farm servants needed for agricultural and allied work m 
addition to the casual hired labour are recruited under the chakar 
or servant, the bhagia and the halt systems 

§1. Cholzar System. The chakar y satht or servant system prevails 
m parts of the Panoh Mahals, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and 
in some villages in the vicimty of Surat city The period of 
labourers’ employment is six months m the Panch Mahals and 
the whole year in Broach, Kaira and a few villages of the Chorasi 
taluka in Surat. More usually, the servant is paid his cash wages 
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SpS a lump sum for the period of employment, but monthly 
payments are also not uncommon The payment to the servant 
for the period of employment vanes from Rs 40 to Rs .75 in 
Kaira, the Bhal region of Ahmedabad and the Ranch Mahals, 
Rs 30 m Broach, Rs 40 in the Viramgam taluka of Ahmedabad 
and Rs 20 to Rs 26 in Surat In addition to cash payment, the 
servant is given food three times a day, a pair of shoes, one 
headdress, one or two bed-sheets, two to four dhotis, two to four 
shirts, paherans, bandis or coats made from coarse cloth, tea once 
or twice, and tobacco once a day In the Godhra taluka of the 
Ranch Mahals the practice of giving blankets made by local 
shepherds in addition to other clothmg also prevails The cost 
to the farmer on payments in kind is about Rs 50 to Rs 75 for 
the period of the year for which the servant is engaged The 
cost of clothing and shoes taken separately approximates to 
Rs 10 to Rs 15 during the period of employment in the year 

A new system of hirmg farm servants is m working in some 
parts of the Broach district under which a servant is paid Rs 2 
to Rs 3 per month and 20 maunds of jowar per yeai which is 
the period of employment with no other payments in kind 
§2 Bhagia Labour.^ The system of bhagia labour is m vogue 
in the Dholka taluka of the Ahmedabad district, the Bhil tract 
of the Ranch Mahals, the Matar taluka of Kaira and the Kannm 
region of the Baroda and Broach districts 

The labourer employed under the system in Dholka is given 
one-fourth or one-fifth share of the total produce of the soil 
excluding fodder Some farmers pay farm servants 15 maunds 
of grains for five months which is the usual period for which 
they are hired In respect of bhagia aided cultivation employment 
of additional hired labour for sowmg, harvesting, etc , during busy 
seasons is necessary and the cash expenses on this count are 
shared by the farmer and the bhagia labourer in proportion to 
their shares m the produce The costs under the heads land 
revenue, agricultural implements and stock, land improvements, 
etc , are borne by the farmer alone In case the farmer phes his 
cart on hire and the bhagia employed by him acts as its driver, 
the latter gets one-fourth share in the fare earned, it being 
understood that the expenses of the upkeep of the cart and 

^ Under this system the labourer usually gets a share m the feu’m produce. 
At times, however, he is paid a fixed quantity. 
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bullocks fall on the farmer together with the disbursements on 
cultivation 

In .the Panch Mahals the bhagta is paid 25 maunds of maize 
annually or two maunds of grains for every 12 maunds produced. 
If more than one variety of grams are produced on the fields, 
the bhagta is to have shares from all in the proportion mentioned. 
In case there are more than one bhagta under a farmer the share 
of labour thus arrived at is distributed equally among all Some 
farmers provide the bhagta with a blanket in addition annually 
The bhagta is free to leave the farmer at any time, but m case 
he so intends he relinquishes employment after harvest The 
employment is for all the year round 

In the Kanam and the Matar taluka of Kaira, the bhagta gets 
one-fourth and one-tenth shares in the produce respectively 
§3 Halt System.’ This system of recruiting labour for 
agriculture is peculiar to Surat and parts of Broach south of the 
river Narbada The halt<i mostly belong to the abongmal castes 
of Diiblas, Naikas and Dhodias except for Chodharas in Mandvi 
and a few Kolis m Jalalporo, while the masters are the Anavil 
Brahmins, Kanbis and Rajputs On a fair estimate it may be 
put down that about one-fifth of the aboriginal population of 
the Surat district are agricultural labourers under the system 

Before being recruited as a hah and advanced money for 
celebrating his maniage a man,^ who is generally the son of a 
hall of the same master, has to undergo a period of apprenticeship 
which may extend over a year and create faith in the would-be 
master about his sincerity to stick to him faithfully and attend 
to work with regularity and care During the period of appren- 
ticeship he obtains four seers of paddy or two and a half to five 
seers of jowar per day as his wage Usually the master enjoys 
first preference over the sons of his halt or halts to place them on 
the list of his halts and only when he no longer wants to add to 
the number of his farm serfs, the son or sons approach another 
farmer for a loan for marriage The farmer provides the grams, 

Inadoqiiato information or misconception, tlio latter especially duo to 
imperfect study by oflficials who attempteii to describe this practice of 
recruiting labour, have come in the way of obtaining a true picture of the 
system and its role in agriculture (see Revtaton Survey Settlement, Chikhli 
Taluka, p 51) An attempt is made here to present correct details from 
first-liand study and observations 

• Expenses of marriage of a hah amount to Rs 75 to Rs 160 mclusive of 
things provided for marriage which may be produced on the farm 
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vegetables, etc., reqiured for marriage to the extent they are 
produced on the farm and pays cash for the purchase of clothes 
and other thmgs and for payment to the bride’s father In a 
few instances the farmer asks the hah to pass a bond or promis- 
sory note for the amount advanced and lays down the rate of 
interest to be charged so that the labourer on paying the prmcipal 
borrowed for marriage and subsequently for other purposes and 
interest from the token annual cash salary of Rs 24 to Rs 36 per 
annum may free himself from the obligation if he so wishes and 
if he can. In the majority of cases no such bonds are passed and 
the advance stands as a formal entry m the books of accounts 
of the farmer. The bond has no validity in a court of law and 
if the hal% deserts his master the latter cannot resort to legal aid 
The farmer may bring persuasion or pressure, direct or mdirect, 
on the halt to obtam his return 

The hall is paid in kind and his wage amounts to four seers of 
paddy or two and a half to four seers of jowar, accordingly as 
paddy or joivar is the mam crop Where paddy is an important 
crop a halt gets five seers a day instead of the usual four seers 
durmg the harvestmg season which lasts for 15 to 20 days in the 
year and the additional one seer is called saro The halt may 
receive two annas a day in place of grains for some days 
to purchase petty household requu-ements An alternative 
system of payment is current m the Broach district where a 
halt IS paid five annas a day or one and a half to two and a 
half maunds of jowar per month About giving him food m 
addition to the grams paid the practice vanes in different places 
from givmg bread weighing about half seer and pulses once to 
food twice or thrice a day on workmg days In some areas 
where bread and pulses are given, this practice is followed for 
about SIX months m the year only In regard to other payments 
m kmd, a pair of shoes and a bed-sheet to each halt are given 
annually and their cost m normal times came to Rs 2-8 to Rs 3. 
Other thmgs given m kmd m most cases are tea and tobacoo 
once a day, two to four dhotta, one head-dress, and two to four 
bandta or paherana of the kind of shirts of coarse cloth per year. 
Excluding payments in grains and food, the expenditure on 
others is about Rs 10 to Rs 16 It is a common custom to give 
the halt pickles, gur and some food on religious occasions such 
as Diwali and Diwasa. Besides, the halt builds a cottage for 
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residence on the master’s land and from materials supphed by 
him. The straw needed to thatch the cottage every monsoon 
comes to Rb 2 which is the master’s hability. The farmers also 
claim to provide medical aid at their cost to the AnZ* and his 
family when necessary, but it is not borne out by facts 

A peculiar system of hah hhara prevails m some of the villages 
m Surat in which the hah is required to fetch a bundle of green 
fodder weighing about a maund every day from the master’s 
land The bundles number about 90 for the rainy season for 
which the hah gets eight annas and a httle tobacco every day 
he does the work 

A hal% works from six to ten months m the year accordmg as 
the master raises dry or irrigated crops Durmg the period of 
idleness the hah obtains advances from the master both in cash 
and kind, the latter of which is known as khavti which approxi- 
mately amount to Rs 10 to Rs 15 and about 15 maunds of jotuar, 
or its equivalent m paddy, respectively The halt makes good 
only a part of the loans by working on the fields and durmg 
harvestmg hay and the master writes off the rest 

The master allots one-fourth btgha of kyart as vavla to each 
halt for free cultivation , but in actual fact the halt only takes 
the trouble of harvestmg and threshing the paddy raised on it 
as the other operations on the piece of land such as ploughmg, 
transplantmg, etc , are put through by all the labourers jomtly 
when carrying out similar work on the master’s fields Some 
masters pay about four to five maunds of paddy to each hali 
annually in place of the piece of land 

It 18 estimated that the cost of a hah labourer per working 
day excluding wages m kind comes to six annas Some farmers 
givmg estimate of total cost of a halt stated that excludmg pay 
ment m grams as daily wage, the total cost of food, clothmg, etc , 
amounts to Rs 100 to Rs 160 annually. 

The female halt works in the fields for about four to six months 
in the year and receives the wage m grains equal m quantity to 
that received by her husband The nature of work is similar 
for both the man and the woman except for certam operations 
such as ploughmg, digging, watermg irrigated crops, drivmg 
carts, etc , which are exclusively earned out by the former. In 
addition, the female hah cleans the cattle sheds of the master 
daily and m return for domg the work for a year she either gets 
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Rs 7 or a sadlo and half-a-seer of pulses each time about twice a 
month If a master has many halts working under him all the 
females get this work in turn for one year each Where the hah 
gets vavla in grains instead of a piece of land for cultivation, his 
wife too gets about 2 ^ maunds of paddy on that account 
§ 4 . Merits and Demerits of the three Systems. Experience has 
borne out that the bhagia system works smoothly and that the 
relations between the farmer and the bhagia labourer are on the 
whole cordial, although there is not much to say against the 
chakar or servant system except for the bitterness that it gives 
rise to between the employer and the employee when the latter 
bargains either for higher eash wage or more and bettor allowanees 
in kind There is nothing in favour of the hah system except 
that it permanently attaches the labourer to the master by 
settlmg him on his land and thus ensures a regular supply of 
labour to agriculture The method of recruitment is domora- 
lizmg and harmful to both the parties It breeds inefficieney, 
irresponsibility and carelessness in the worker Being always 
conscious of his inferior position and of the insultmg treatment 
he receives at the hands of his master, the hah never feels 
enthusiastic about his job As an instance of lack of earnestness 
for work on the part of a hah, the experience of some enlightened 
and educated farmers of Surat may be cited It was found 
that a hah puts in 10 to 20 per cent more work on a piece wage 
system than under time wage with constant supervision 
Although the master feels that he is assured of a cheap supply 
of labour under it, the system recoils on him like a financial 
boomerang The damage to crops in particular and the industry 
m general due to gross negligence and inefficiency displayed by 
the hah durmg work cannot be reckoned in terms of money, 
but 18, on the whole, enormous The grain wage of the hah 
18 poor m comparison with the minimum requirements to maintam 
his family and he has to resort to the unwholesome means of 
stealing the crops from the fields to make up for the deficit 
The extent of loss to the farmers on this count may be judged 
from the figures of the quantity and value of a crop reported 
disappearing from the fields m this way m a village ^ The mam 
crops of the village under discussion are vegetables, mangoes, 

^ The figures relate to Pipalgabban, a village m Chikhb taluka of the 
Surat district and were obtained by personal inquiry 
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paddy, cotton and joioar which are all subject to this malpractice 
by the Dublas Although it is not possible to produce figures 
for all i^he crops, it was roughly estimated that m 1938 the Dublas 
sold about 2,000 Bengali maunds of stolen auran (elephant foot), 
an important root crop of the place, from the fields valued on a 
conservative estimate at Rs 2,000 to three retail dealers on the 
outskirts of the village who did considerable illicit trade in all 
the crops enumerated above 

The hedpatt movement of the Bardoli tahika initiated somewhere 
in 1938 aimed at freeing the serf, hah Minimum wages were 
fixed both for the male and female workers at four annas and 
three annas a day respectively to which the farmers gave their 
reluctant consent as a result of moral pressure exerted by 
progressive elements in society For some time tlus arrangement 
worked to the apparent satisfaction of aU, although an under- 
current of bitterness was fast gathering strength in the relation 
between the two classes However, the war and the food crisis 
that followed undid this little work towards reform and the 
workers, in view of the difficulty of purchasing foodgrains in the 
open market with the cash wages earned, were compelled to ask 
for payment in kind, thus virtually reverting to the old method 

The reform of the system is long overdue and the sooner the 
farmers realize this, the better for both themselves and the halts 
whom they hold in virtual subjection Agriculture is not likely 
to prosper in the long run under a system that saps the field 
labourer of all essential human elements Descriptions of the 
rhakar and the bhagia systems which are prevalent in other 
districts of Gujarat are given elsewhere and by adopting one of 
them, especially the former, the farmer in the Surat district will 
not only prevent the heavy invisible drain on his resources but 
also add one of the foundations of agricultural prosperity, 
interesting the labour in the land 

Wages 

In Gujarat wages are paid both in cash and kind The 
importance of one form of payment as compared to the other 
varies from place to place The wage of the female labour is 
lower by an anna or two than that for the male, but no such 
distinction exists when payment is in kind. Wages for hght 
operations like weeding are slightly lower than heavy ones like 
harvestmg, ploughing, diggmg, etc. The normal rates of cash 
11 
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wages per day prevailing m various districts of Gujarat are • 
Ahmedabad three to four annas , Broach four to five annas , 
Kaira four to six annas , the Panch Mahals three to four annas , 
and in the Surat district for cotton-jowar tract three to four annas , 
irrigated tract round Surat city five to six annas and southern 
talukas two to four annas. 

In the Kanam tract and the Broach district special rates 
prevail for picking cotton which is eight annas in the former and 
SIX annas in the latter for picking one raaund of kapas from 
the plants 

Considerable area of land in the southern part of Surat is 
under grass and special rates of payment prevail for harvesting 
hay The rates for cutting 100 bundles weighing about 1 lb. 
each when dry and bundling 1,000 of them are one anna and 
five annas respectively for hah labour and the consolidated rate 
for both the operations for casual labour is Rs 1-8 to Rs 2 for 
1,000 bundles 

Along with the cash wage the practice is prevalent of giving 
a roh with a little dal in the Bhil tract of the Panch Mahals, of 
food twice a day during heavy operations such as harvesting 
groundnuts and once during light work in Kaira and once in the 
irrigated region round about Surat city and m some cases in 
the southern talukas of Surat district 

The system of paying wages in grains also prevails in all the 
districts The quantity of grains allowed per da> is five to six 
seers of either bajri, jowar or paddy in Ahmedabad , three seers 
of jowar normally and 10 to 15 seers during harvest time in 
Broach , about five seers of either paddy, maize, bavdo or banti 
in the Panch Mahals and three to four seers of jotvar in the 
cotton-jowar tract and two and a half seers of jowar or four seers 
of paddy m the southern talukas in Surat 

In the Bhal tract of Ahmedabad and the Hansot mahal of 
Broach which are some of the important wheat producing regions 
of Gujarat a different system of paying labour in kind for 
harvesting the crop has been adopted For hai vesting an acre 
of wheat in the Bhal the wage amounts to 12 to 16 seers of wheat, 
while in the other region four bundles are paid for harvesting 
100 bundles, each bundle yielding about 4 seers of wheat 

To conclude 

(a) The supply of field labour in Gujarat is adequate 
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(6) Despite additions to the numbers of landless labourers, 
peasant farmmg is not losing ground 

(c) A variety of systems of recruitmg labour prevails in 
Gujarat. Of them the Aah system works to the disadvan- 
tage of all and should be scrapped The hhagta system, if 
universalized, would lead to a more efficient labour force. 

(d) Wages are paid both in cash and kmd. The payments 
vary considerably from place to place, but on the whole they 
are inadequate and there is a great need for an mcrease m 
them. 
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Thb unit of production in agriculture is essentially a one-man 
concern While other industries tend to be concentrated in units 
of ever-expanding size, agriculture remains scattered, indivi- 
dualistic, small scale and chaotic Besides uncertainty about 
production, the supply is inelastic as it cannot be adjusted to 
fluctuations in demand These peculiarities reflect themselves in 
the supply of capital to the agriculturist The methods of raising 
capital by subscription or on the basis of ‘estimated’ production 
are not open to this industry The credit available to a concern in 
agriculture is thus limited to the credit of one man or one family 
The cultivators require short-term or current finance of less 
than a year’s duration to meet expenses on cultivation and 
maintenance and finance for a longer period for the purchase of 
cattle and expensive implements and land improvements 
Although both types of finance are important generally, the 
former type of accommodation is sought only and except for a 
few big and enlightened landlord farmers, no agriculturist borrows 
for the latter purpose It is on account of poverty and ignor- 
ance rather than want of possibilities that the farmers do not 
undertake land improvements For instance, in the portion of 
Kaira district other than Charotar large areas of land he 
uncultivated for want of finance ^ The bulk of the agriculturists 
have hardly any cash on hand at the end of the season Only 
the few big landholders have some savings, especially when the 
crops are exceptionally good * With the beginning of the sowing 
operations, therefore, the farmers approach the financing agencies 
for accommodation both for household expenses and for those 
on cultivation It should be noted that the peasant does not 
ordinarily borrow in a lump sum the amount he will require till 
the next harvest, but does so in small sums from time to time as 
and when required. He usually does not make an estimate of the 


amount that he will need during the interval between sowing 
and harvesting. 

‘ Report oj the Bombay Bankvng Inquiry CommUtee, Vol. Ill, pp. 272 aad 


• Report oj the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. I, p 230. 
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It IB difficult to asBess the current agricultural finance needed 
by farmers Some idea about the amount of cultivation finance 
required on the basis of area cultivated can be had from figures 
cited by the witnesses before the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee. Most of them had in view the requirements 
of the farmers raising non-imgated crops. But this is not likely 
to vitiate our conclusions as only a small percentage of cultivated 
land m Gujarat is under irrigation farming Some of those who 
appeared before the Committee stated that Rs 10 per acre would 
be the amount necessary for current agricultural expenses, while 
others were of the opinion that Rs 15 per acre would be 
ordinarily required A third estimate put down that at least 
Rs 20 per acre are necessary for cultivation * Taking Rs 15 as 
the amount of finance that would be necessary per acre a sum 
of Rs 6,78,31,020 would be annually required as cultivation 
finance on 46,22,068 acres of land that were under the plough 
m the five districts of British Gujarat in 1942-3 ^ Estimate of 
borrowing for maintenance and expenditure on social ceremonies 
and similar occasions is difficult to arrive at, but it may be 
stated in general that such loans are far in excess of those for 
cultivation finance 

Financing Agencies 

The usual agencies meeting the financial requirements of the 
farmers are the town snhukar, the village dealer, the town 
merchant, the dalal or adatiya who has a hand in the marketing 
of farm produce, the well-to-do agriculturists, taccavi advances, 
co-operative societies and land mortgage banks, the last of which 
usually extends accommodation for redemption of old debts and 
for effecting land improvements The Sindhis who supply bullocks 
to the farmers on instalment payment also play some part in 
rural finance in North Gujarat, especially in Broach and Kaira- 
The Pathans also lend money to farmers m Kaira, Broach and 
the Panch Mahals ; in Surat they are almost absent ^ We shall 
only discuss the more important among them, viz. the private 
money-lenders, the Government taccavi, the co-ox>eTative 
societies and the land mortgage banks Although taccavi finance is 

‘ Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry CommtUee, Vol III, pp. 42, 78, 
288 and 390. 

• Season and Crop Report, Bombay Brovtnce, 1942-3, p 31. 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. Ill, pp. 9, 10, 
178 and 316. 
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quantitatively insignificant its study is necessary, as it constitutes 
an effort of the Government at financing the farmer directly. 

§1 Private Money-lender. The sahukar is by far the most 
important agency of agricultural finance In spite of the efforts 
to supply credit at reasonable cost through co-operative societies 
and taccavi loans, the money-lender continues to occupy an 
unrivalled position in providing funds to the agriculturists It 
has been stated that about 90 per cent of the capital invested 
in agriculture in Gujarat is advanced by private money-lenders.^ 
The investigations undertaken by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee into the finance and marketing of cultivators’ cotton 
in North and Middle Gujarat revealed that the farmers of the 
two tracts obtained 90 6 per cent and 65 per cent respectively 
of the total financial borrowmga from the sahukars ^ A survey 
of one of the backward talukas of the Kaira district showed 
that about 76 8 per cent of the borrowings of the farmers were 
drawn from the sahukars and the usurers The survey of the 
Olpad taluka m Surat also brought out that in villages where 
co-operative societies do not function the money-lenders provide 
from 94 to 100 per cent of the finance required by the farmers 
while where credit societies were organized this percentage varied 
from 77 to 91 Even in the village, where one of the best managed 
societies in Gujarat was in operation, the sahukars supplied 
84 per cent of the loans ^ 

(i) Rates of Interest Investigations of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee revealed that the farmers contracted most of 
the debts at rates of interest varymg from 6 to 12 per cent m 
North Gujarat and 4^ to 12 per cent m Middle Gujarat. 
30 6 and 4 3 per cent of the total loans in the two tracts 
respectively were obtamed at rates over 12 per cent ^ The usual 
rates of interest charged by the money-lenders m Gujarat vary 
from 9 to 18 per cent.® An intensive mquiry m two villages, 
one in the north and the other to the south of the Narbada showed 
that while the average rates of mterest on money raised against 

^ Mehta, J M., A Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, p, 75 , Report 
of the Baroda Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol I, p 64. 

* Report, North Oujarat, p 3 , Report, Middle Qujeu-at, p 12, 

* Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Motor Taluka, p. 97 

* Shukla, J B , JAfe and Labour in a South Oujarat Taluka, pp 222-3 

* Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultwatora' Cotton, 
North Gujarat, p 4 and Middle Gujarat, p 12. 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. I, 
pp, 63 and 69 
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land were 12 and 9 per cent respectively the corresponding rates 
on borrowings on personal security were 15 and 12 per cent. 
Whil<} good agriculturists can get advances at rates as low as 
6 per cent, the backward classes of farmers have to pay 36 per 
cent or more Especially the Kaliparaj cultivators do not share 
the benefit of low interest rates and have to boirow at rates 
varying from 18 to .50 per cent ' Most of the witnesses before 
the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee stated that 
while better classes of cultivators obtained loans at 6 to 12 per 
cent, the backward classes, especially the Kaliparaj in Surat and 
the Bhils m the Panch Mahals paid 12 to 15 per cent and often 
as high as 18 to 25 per cent interest I’he tenants in the double 
tenure villages paid 15 to 50 per cent ^ The surveys of two 
talukas m Surat showed that more or less the same rates prevailed 
in these two sub-divisions * In a south Gujarat village that was 
surveyed the rates of interest on loans against land and gold 
and silver ornaments ranged fron* 10 to 18 per cent, while on 
those against personal security the common rates were from 
18 to 25 per cent ■* A similar study of one of the sub-divisions 
in Kaira showed that 9 to 12 per cent w'ere the usual rates for 
rich cultivators while the poor farmers pay 12 to 25 per cent to 
borrow money Only on borrowings under the khandha system 
the rate of interest rose upto 40 per cent ^ 

The Pathan and Sindhi money-lenders, however, are severe in 
their dealings with the farmers and the rates charged by them 
are reported to be 20 to 50 per cent *’ In Kaira the Pathan ’s 
rates on advances to Dheds and Bhangis range from 75 to 150 
per cent ^ Some Pathans advance money for one or two months 
and charge four annas per rupee per month In case the farmer 
IS unable to repay at the end of the stipulated period, the loan is 
renewed for a similar period with interest added to the principal ** 
The Smdhis sell bullocks at 60 to 70 per cent above the cost price 
and allow the cultivators to pay the price m instalments Where 

* Report of the Bombay Provtnctal BarUnng Inquiry Committee, Vol I, 
p 211 and Vol III, p 287 

* ibid , Vol III, pp 77, 81, 173, 204, 310-11, 322, 336, 360, 363 and 417. 

* Shukla, J B , Life and Labour in a South Chtjeirat Talulca, pp 226-7 and 
Report of the Pardi Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee, (1926), p. 41. 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat ViXL^e, p 268. 

‘ Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economica, p 250 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p. 336 

' Patel, A. D., Indian Agricultund Economica, p 261 

' Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p. 401. 
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the farmer faiJs to pay an instalment, the Sindhi demands 
payment with a penalty withm eight days at the end of which 
if the amounts of instalment and penalty are not made over, the 
peasant will be deprived of the bullock ^ 

The rates of interest paid by the indebted farmers examined 
by the writer durmg the course of a recent inquiry in the five 
districts mostly ranged from 6 to 12 per cent In the Pancb 
Mahals while the big cultivators can obtain finance at 4^ per cent, 
many of the Bhil cultivators of the Dohad and Jhalod talukas 
paid 25 to 75 per cent on borrowed funds The well-to-do Patidar 
cultivators of Kaira are probably the best placed in Gujarat in 
this regard They are able to procure funds at three per cent 
rate of interest In the Surat district also the Anavil and Kanbi 
farmers with standing pay only three to five per cent on their 
borrowings, while the Koli, Dhodia, Naika and other backward 
classes of farmers are charged from 13 to 25 per cent 

(ii) Ways of the Money-lender From what has been discussed 
above it would appear that except in some cases the rates of 
interest charged by the money-lenders are reasonable What, 
however, weighs heavily on the meagre resources of the cultivators 
who have unfortunately to rely on outside finance are the indirect 
charges and the subtle ways of the money-lenders ^ Most of the 
borrowers have to pay an initial charge known as waiav, paghdt, 
commission or ‘purse loosening due’ which may amount from 
per cent to 20 per cent ol the loan taken ^ Even though 
the percentage of commission deducted from the sum advanced 
may vary and amount to only a little in the case of well-meaning 
sahukars, the widespread existence of the practice cannot be 
denied The writer knows of some Anavil agriculturist money- 
lenders in Surat who charge a commission of one rupee only 
irrespective of the amount borrowed But with the money-lenders 
in the towns the commission charges do not fall below the 
percentages mentioned Durmg the course of inquiry the writer 
came across many instances in Surat where a commission of one 
anna in the rupee borrowed which came to per cent of the 
loan was not uncommon In addition, some sahukars also 

^ Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p 399 

* Report of the Royal Commisaton on AgncuUure in India, Vol. II, Part I, 
p 214 

• Report of the Bomhcey Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. Ill, pp 12, 322, 
403 and 431. 
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deduct the amount of interest for the first year from the amount 
of advance even though money may have been borrowed for a 
few months. If the loan is repaid after a short time the cost of 
borrowing to the farmers comes to considerably more than what 
the rate of interest apparently suggests Sometimes the sahukara 
demand a fixed lump sum of Rs 26 to Rs 50 as interest on every 
Rs 100 borrowed irrespective of the period of the loan and this 
interest is recovered from the farmer even if the loan is only 
for a month or so ^ The ignorant and illiterate farmers also 
do not know anythmg about the debit and credit entries in their 
accounts with the sahukara and thus are unable to check the 
unwholesome practices of their financiers in tampering with the 
accounts Sometimes the borrowers, m their eagerness to avoid 
offending the money-lenders on whom they rely for financial help 
from time to time, do not draw the attention of their creditors to 
certain inadvertencies that they could detect ^ 

The scope for exaction through malpractices is considerable 
among the Bhil farmers of the Ranch Mahals district where the 
money-lender serves as a ‘grain bank’, as it were, to the 
cultivators. The farmers borrow for maintenance and seeds in 
kmd and for want of storage facUities in their huts deliver almost 
their entire crops to the sahukar in repayment of gram loans and 
for disposal if there is any surplus after the arrears on the former 
account are met Under these circumstances the sahukar, being 
the only party in the know o^ quantities and amounts borrowed 
and repaid, can manipulate things to his advantage ^ Greatest 
extortion of farmers, especially the Bhils, Chodhras, Dhodias, 
Naikas, Gamtas, Thakardas, etc , occurs when loans are 
made in kind either for maintenance or seeds for three to 
four months to be repaid at the next harvest The quantities 
to be repaid when the crops are ready are either 1^, or 

sometimes double the quantities borrowed, the rates of 
interest thus ranging from 76 to 300 per cent ^ The cost 
which the agriculturist bears for obtaining finance would appear 
to be out of all proportions when it is realized that funds 

‘ Report of the Bombay Bankxng Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp 272, 279. 

• Patel, A D , Indian AgncuUural Economics, p, 251 

• Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol I, pp 76, 77 ; 
Reviaion Survey Settlement, Mandvi Taluka (1904), p 72, Mukht 3 rar, Q. C., 
Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, p 14 Second Revieion Survey, 
Prantij Taluka and Modasa Mahal (1929), p. 9 

• Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp. 12, 168 
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advanced to him should not carry more than to 6 per cent 

rate of interest ^ 

(ill) Jarap System A distinct way of advancing money to 
the agriculturists known as the jarap system prevails m parts 
of Ahmedabad, the Panch Mahals, and Broach The sahukar 
lends money on condition that the cultivator is to surrender a 
certain portion of his crop or crops in return at the next harvest 
In case he fails to deliver the specified quantity he has to pay 
its price calculated at the highest rate during the season ^ If 
during the interval small cash payments are made by the 
borrower, no reduction is made from the principal but credit is 
given after the produce is converted into its cash equivalent A 
slight variance of this type of financing was found in the Panch 
Mahals during our investigation where the bania money-lender at 
the time of making a grain loan to the Bhil farmer reserves to 
himself the option of accepting 1^ times the quantity lent at the 
next harvest or its money worth at a price stipulated at the time 
of making the advance in kind This ariangement has proved 
of considerable advantage to the mone>-lenderb during the last 
war when the prices of foodgrains were fiuctuating wildly If 
the money-lender felt that he could obtain higher prices for the 
grains than those stipulated in the contract with the debtor he 
mvariably accepted the cereal or cereals On the other hand, if 
the market prices were lower than those put down in the contract, 
he preferred cash payment 

(iv) Legal Protection to Borrowers To protect the agriculturists 
against the malpractices of the money-lenders, the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Usurious Loans Act were 
placed on the statute book The former aimed at putting a check 
on the alienation of lands so as to prevent them from passing to 
the non-agricultunsts Rules and procedure about the main- 
tenance of accounts and recovery of loans were also laid down so 
as to prevent the money-lenders from manipulatmg accounts and 
from obtaming bonds from the borrowers of amounts higher 
than those actually lent. Provision was made to go mto the 
history of transactions in case of dispute between the two parties 
Restrictions were placed on the sale of lands and agricultural 
implements in satisfaction of the claims of the creditor. A 

^ Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p. 46. 

• Report of the Baroda Banking Inquiry Committee, p 69 ; Bornbay Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp 328 and 427. 
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dimple insolvency procedure more liberal than the Criminal 
Procedure Code was provided The other important provisions 
of the Act relate to appomtments of village registrars to make 
note of every written obligation for payment of money and to 
require the money-lender to issue receipts for the payments made 
to him by the debtor In accordance with the rule of damdupat 
the amount of interest that a creditor could charge was limited 
in size to the sum lent In addition, ‘restricted tenure’ was 
introduced by legislation in the backward areas to prevent land 
from passing from agriculturists to non-agnculturists 

It IS true that in the beginning the agriculturists benefited. 
Their lands were restored and the burden of heavy interest 
charges was reduced as a result of the courts going into the past 
transactions It many times also happened that merely on 
account of the inability to prove certain genuine transactions the 
money-lenders lost heavily in their money-lending business But 
the reactions of these initial advantages gained by the farmers 
were heavy 'I’he farmers suffered from severe restrictions of 
credit after a time The honest nione\ -lenders ceased to deal 
with the farmers and began to invest their funds in towns and 
cities with the result that the number of the agriculturists’ 
financiers was severely curtaded The unscrupulous and enter- 
prising sahukar continued to provide finance to the agriculturists 
To get over the limitation about interest to be charged he adopted 
ingenious devices to evade the provisions of the statutes He 
financed the cultivators on condition that the latter agreed to 
pass bonds for amounts greater than those actually lent Or, 
he paid the borrowers amounts much less than those actually 
contracted for, deducting m this way interest for the first year 
from the very beginning He also charged heavy commissions 
on loans. Borrowers against the mortgage of lands and 
ornaments received priority The usual simple mortgage was 
replaced by conditional sale mortgage which speeded up the pace 
with which the farmers began to lose ownership in land and either 
became tenant cultivators or landless labourers ^ The return of 
land even when the loans were repaid in full with interest 
depended upon the honesty and good sense of the money-lenders. 
To be on the safe side, the sahukar, in many instances, preferred 
to eject the farmers and acquire the land in order to remove the 
‘ Report of the Pardt Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee (1926), p. 42 
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last difficulty in his way by depriving the cultivator of the right 
of possession At the same time, some of the agriculturists 
began to borrow on whatever terms that were dictated and then 
resorted to the court for redress ^ 

Most of the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Rebef 
Act were thus evaded The Registrars were also found corrupt 
and served no useful purpose with the result that the Government 
subsequently ceased to make new appomtments Conciliation 
similarly proved a failure and the part of the Act relatmg to 
insolvency never came into effect 

In 1938 an mterim measure pending the enactment of a Debt 
Rjelief Act was framed for the temporary rehef of the agriculturists 
and for preventing the forestallmg of the law This temporary 
measure was mtended to serve the small holder who was defined 
as one possessmg irrigated lands not exceeding six acres or 
eighteen acres of other land or lands of whatever description the 
total agricultural assessment on which did not exceed Rs 30 and 
who cultivated the lands himself or was an inferior village 
servant Where a person held both irrigated and other lands, 
one acre of irrigated land was to be computed as equal to three 
acres of other lands Joint Hindu families holding lands subject 
to the same limitations and of which at least one of the members 
was cultivating personally were also termed as small holders for 
the purposes of this Act It was laid down that all pending 
proceedings agamst such small holders or those that might be 
instituted for sale of land were to be stayed by the Collector, 
provided interest was paid on the sum for which land was to be 
sold for the actual period or one year from the date on which the 
said sum became payable One dwelling house occupied by the 
judgement debtor, standmg crops and milch cattle not exceedmg 
two were to be exempt from attachment and sale. The small 
holder was also debarred from privately transferring the lands 
except with the Collector’s permission 

The Debt Relief Act of 1939 which followed the temporary 
measure provided for the establishment of Debt Adjustment 
Boards and fixed the rates of interest on secured and unsecured 
advances at 9 and 12 per cent respectively and ruled out 
compound interest m dealings between the sahukars and the 

* Report oj the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp 136-6, 
162-3, 191 and 210. 
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agriculturist borrowers The Boards were to allow 12 per cent 
interest on debts contracted before 1 January 1931 and after 
the interest has thus been calculated scale them down by 40 per 
cent if the loans were borrowed before 1 January 1931 and by 
30 per cent if they were taken between 1 January 1930 and 
1 January 1931 Interest was to be calculated at nine per cent 
or at the agreed rate whichever was lower after 1 January 1932 
till the date of application for relief The courts of law were 
prohibited from awarding by way of arrears of interest a sum 
exceeding the principal Similarly it was provided that while 
takmg account of the past transactions of the debtors who apply 
for relief, the Boards should reduce the amounts of the prmcipal 
found due on 1 January 1931 by 40 per cent and by 30 per cent 
for loans contracted between 1 January 1930 and 1 January 
1931 While taking into consideration the past transactions the 
Boards were required not to treat the accumulated interest which 
may be converted into principal as jiart of the principal sum due 
It may broadly be stated that the Boards were further authorized 
to scale down the prmcipal found due to 80 per cent of the 
repaying capacity of the debtor as measured by his immoveable 
property and other assets mortgaged or otherwise In case the 
creditors agree to scale down their total claims to 50 per cent of 
the value of the assets of their debtors, they may be paid the 
scaled down amounts in the form of bonds issued to them by the 
Provincial Land Mortgage Bank On the other hand, the 
amounts of the bonds may be recovered from the debtors in the 
form of instalments which may not exceed 25 in number 

The Debt Relief Act was applied to the Pardi and Bulsar talukas 
of Surat and Dohad and Jhalod talukas of the Panch Mahals district 
some four years ago and was made operative in the following sub- 
divisions mentioned against the respective districts from 1 Maj 1946 


District 

bub diviaioiia 

Ahmedabad 

Dhandhuka, Ghogha, Prantij, Modasa.V'iramgani, Sanandu 

Broach 

Vagra 

Kaira 

Matar, Mehemdabad, Thasra, Kapedvanj 

Panch Mahala 

Qodhra, Halol, Dohad, Jhalod 

Surat ^ 

Mandvi, Valod, Jalalpore, Chikhli, Bulsar and Pardi. 


^ From 20 December 1946, the Aot was also extended to 14 villages of the 
Bardoh taluka. From 1 February 1947, the Aot was applied to the whole provmoe. 
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The amounts due to co-operative societies have also been brought 
under the purview of this legislation The general practice 
seems to be of constituting one Debt Adjustment Board for 
every two talukas as has been done in the Surat district, viz * one 
for Pardi and Bulsar and another for Chikhli and Jalalpore. 
The Boards meet at the headquarters of all the talukas under 
their jurisdiction periodically so as to minimize the inconvenience 
to farmers and their creditors attendmg their meetings * It was 
laid down that the debtors in the first instance and failing that 
the creditors were required to apply to the Boards within six 
months of the enforcement of the Act This provision worked to 
the disadvantage of the creditor because in case he failed to apply 
for the settlement of his claims within the stipulated time, the 
courts did not subsequently assist him to recover his dues and he 
would have solely to rely on the goodwill of the borrower to 
regain the amount lent The time limit for applying to the 
Board for concihation of the claims was considered to be short 
and there was popular agitation for its extension to one year. 
In view of the unsettled conditions created by the last war, it has 
not been possible to gauge the Act properly In the Bulsar and 
Pardi talukas of Surat 2,172 applications were received both 
from debtors and creditors upto 31 October 1945 out of which 
1,562 were disposed of till that date The total amount of debt 
adjusted was Rs 1,69,191 Inquiries revealed that in the 
Dohad and Jhalod talukas debts also have been considerably 
scaled down, but the flow of credit from the money-lenders has 
frozen to a very great extent with the result that the farmers 
have been driven to borrow from Pathans at exorbitant rates 
The common device adopted by the money-lenders of Surat to 
circumvent the provisions of the Act is to persuade the debtors 
to exchange fresh bonds for the amounts borrowed previously 
mcludmg mterest due on them and thus save them from being 
scaled down on the ground that they were not contracted during 
the periods specified in the enactment. 

The contraction of credit and the hardships to the small 
farmers in need of finance are the immediate consequences of the 
ameliorative measure In addition certain undesirable practices 
of getting a bond of a larger amount than actually lent, deducting 

‘ In 1947 the Govomment decided to diaaoive all the Debt Adjustment 
Boards established under the Bombay Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Act and 
to entrust the administration of the Act to civil judges 
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interest for the first year from the amount of the loan, charging 
watav or commission, etc., are not capable of being remedied 
by legislation Here and in similai other matters it is an 
enlightened peasantry and a class of lenders with a sense 
of honesty and fair play who will be oi great help in 
evolving better methods of finance The periodical meetings 
of farmers arranged by fche C’haiimen of the Relief Boards 
to educate the cultivating classes about the provisions of 
the Act are indeed a step in the right direction But the 
success of this type of legislation rests on the farmer always 
remaining conscious of his moral obligation to repay a lawfully 
contracted debt In addition to the aim of safeguarding 
the interests of the fiirmers, it would also be desirable to try to 
educate the money-lenders about the real implications of the new 
legislation and an assurance should be given to them that their 
legitimate interests would be safeguarded It is also necessary 
that the co-operative movement and the land mortgage banks 
should be on the alert to provide credit to the farmers when 
necessary and in the event of the private sources of finance 
threatemng to dry up Above all, a vigorous drive of agricultural 
reform to place farming on a profitable basis is the foremost 
necessity and unless this is achieved the vicious circle of deficit 
economy and accumulation of debts will assert itself in spite of 
debt legislation 

Another piece of legislation that was enacted in the interest 
of the farmer is the Bombay Money-lenders’ Act, 1939, which 
provides for the registration and bcensmg of monoj -lenders and 
makes the pursuit of the business without a licence an offence. 
The operations of the money-lenders are restricted to the area or 
areas for which they hold licence The courts will not entertain 
suits brought by the non-licensed money-lenders for recov^eiy of 
their dues Stringent provisions have been made for the 
maintenance of clear and separate aecoiints of the principal 
lent to, and interest accruing from, a debtor, for sending 
the annual statements of account.s to the debtors and for 
givnng of receipts for all payments The Act has not been 
enforced Had it b<'en in operation along with the 
enactment relating to debt relief, besides acting as a healthy 
check on the sahukars, it w’ould have served the farmers from 
being fleeced by unscrupulous financiers like, for instance, the 
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Pathans in the Panoh Mahals who are making hay when the 
sun shines ^ 

§2 Taccavi Advances. The statement on pp 177-8 shows the 
taccavi advances and interest on them in the five districts of 
Gujarat m 1940-1 along with the amounts outstanding under 
both the heads up to date 

These figures indicate that while taccavi advances are un- 
popular in the Surat district, in Ahmedabad such advances are 
fairly large Kaira and Broach and Panch Mahals stand midway 
and the amount of taccavi help to the farmers in both the areas 
is more or less equal As compared with the previous years, 
however, it should be pointed out that the new advances 
taken in 1940-1 have fallen considerably while repayments on 
account of both the principal and interest assumed an upward 
trend The taccavi loans in 1938-9 and 1939-40 amounted to 
Rs 2,63,000 and Rs 1,57,000 respectively as against the 
conesponding repayments during these years of Rs 1,43,000 
and Rs 2,54,000 The amounts of interest accruing in 1938-9 and 
1939-40 were Rs 1,16,000 and Rs 1,32,000 respectively while 
payments on this count during the two years were Rs 79,000 
and Rs 1,05,000 respectively ^ 

These loans are essentially given in times of floods, famines, 
adveise seasons, and similar other calamities to help the farmers 
to purchase seeds, build houses and to some extent to see them 
through till the next harvest 

The figures show the large amounts of unreoovered taccavi 
including interest on them which is partly due to the system of 
repayment in instalments The excessive unauthorized overdues 
may be accounted for by the fact that these advances are largely 
made to the poor needy farmers in times of adversity and because 
of their meagre incomes from farming they are unable to meet 
the instalments regularly. 

It IS not possible to assess the proportion taccavi advances 
bear to the total agricultural finance. The figures about the 
needs of rural finance which have been oited, however, would 
make it obvious that taccavi constitutes an insignificant part 
of the total finance of the cultivator. It was found that even in 

^ The Act to control money-lending enacted by the Government of 
Bombay m 1947 will remedy this lacuna 

• Land Revenue Admtnteiratton Report, Bombay Province, 1938-9, pp 72-6 
and 1939-40, pp 74-7. 
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the poor and backward Matar taluka of Kaira, taocavi loanH 
amounted to only 13 7 per cent of the farmerw’ total borrowingh ' 
This typo of finance is unpopular with the farmers because of 
the dilatory procedure to be followed which results in unusual 
delay in obtaining loans * Applications for taccavi pass through 
the village officers. They certify that the applicant is a khatedar 
and that his property is unburdened and then forward the 
application with their certificate to the raamlatdar who makes 
further inquiries, if necessary, before sanctioning the amount If 
the amount applied for is in excess of what he can sanction, the 
taluka officer forwards the application with his opinion to the 
Collector After sanction, the payment is made by the treasury 
clerk ^ This takes an unduly long time In one instance in 
Broach distri(;t one member of a co-operative society applied for 
taccavi for constructing a w'ell in May 1027 but the loan was 
sanctioned in Juno 1928 The construction vork that the farmer 
had commenced in the hope of getting the loan in the meantime 
collapsed in the monsoon as he could not finish it before the 
rains He had, therefore, to ask for a further advance as the 
former loan proved inadequate on account of the damage 
caused * 

One more unfavourable feature of these loans from the pomt 
of view of the farmers is the rigidity in their collection Instances 
were not wanting where at the time of informing about the 
sanctioning of loans the talati warned the recipients that if they 
did not repay the amounts on the due dates, recovery would be 
effected through the sale of then animals.^ The poorest farmers 
are usually beyond the pale of taccavi finance^ either for want of 
property or good credit standmg and have to rely on the aakukars 
for financial help. 

Although the rates of interest on taccavi advances range from 
6^ per cent to 7 per cent in the various districts, the actual cost 
of this form of finance to the agriculturist is heavy It is said 
that the borrower has to bribe the small mtermediate functionaries 
to obtain sanction and payment of the loan. He has to pay 

* Kuniarapps. J C , A Survey of Maiar Taluka, p 97 

* Report of the Pard% Taluka Eeonomec Inquiry Committee, pp 41-2. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Agri^ture tn India, Vol II, Part II, 
p 160. 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p. 206. 

‘ ibid., p. 192. 

* ibid., p 183 
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small amounts to the village officeis, the treasury clerk and the 
peons at the taluka headquarters. An estimate puts down that 
the fanner gets only Ks 90 foi evciy Ks 100 boi rowed from the 
Government and the rest goes by way of payment to‘ the 
talati, patel and clerks in the taluka ^ Another soiiioe states 
that a cultivator is hick\ if he gets 75 per cent of the amount 
borrowed In times of famine vhen the cultivators are very 
needy these oxtia payments reach verj high level " The patel 
and the talati liav'c to be bribed again if the farmer is unable to 
pay the instalment on duo date and ivants an extension of time 
From the point of view of cost, therefore, the taccavi finance to 
some extent resembles the sahnkar's advances, but lacks the 
elasticity, the jicrsonal relationship and the accommodating spirit 
which the monev -lender displays Taccavi advances obtained 
through co-opeiative societies are also subject to unusual delays 
although payments by way of bribery to officials are absent It 
should be noted here that taccavi to members of co-ojxjrative 
societies are advanced through the respective societies with which 
they are connected unless the societies want the members to be 
financed directly 

§3 Co-operative Movement. The table on p 181 gives an idea 
of the place the co-operative movement occupies in rural finance in 
British Gujarat 

It will be clear that comparatively speaking co-operation has 
made good progress m the Broach and the Panch Mahab districts 
Talking of the movement in the whole of British Gujarat it is 
apparent that its progress leaves much to be desired. On the 
basis of our calculations we find that only about 6.3 per cent 
of the rural population has come withm the fold of the co-operative 
movement The proportion of one society to approximately five 
villages is also highly inadequate The working capiti^ of 
Rs 104.6 per member at the disposal of the societies compares 
unfavourably with his financial needs. It will be seen from the 
table that the position in regard to them in Gujarat is even more 
unsatisfactory than in Bombay Province. 

(i) Inadequate Finance. Co-operative societies occupy an 
insignificant place in rural finance An investigation in North 
Gujarat showed that as against Re 1,72,076 borrowed from 

» Report of tke Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p 309 

» Report of the Royal Commieaton on Agriculture in India. Vol II. Part 11. 

p. 160 
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Village sahukars, debts to co-operative societies amounted to only 
Rs 4,400 In Middle Gujarat, on the other hand, a similar inves- 
tigation revealed that out of Rs 2,31,900 borrowed by 1,048 
farmers Rs 42,692 or 18 4 per cent were due to co-operative 
societies.^ The survey of the Olpad taluka in Surat showed that 
only 8 4 per cent of the borrowings of the farmers examined 
were from co-operative societies ^ In the Matar taluka of Kaira 
also investigation showed that only 5 per cent of the borrowings 
of the farmers whose conditions were studied were owed by the 
societies ® 

InsuflBoient financing by co-operative societies forces their own 
members to resort to the sahukars to obtain the balance of the 
funds needed * Out of 952 farmers examined in Middle Gujarat 
during the course of an inquiry it was found that about 90 had 
borrowed from other sources besides the co-operative societies of 
which they were members * The unwillingness of the societies to 
lend for household expenses and the fixing of the maximum credit 
that can be extended to a faimer not from the point of view of 
his needs but according to his financial standing, although 
necessary to maintain the solvency of the mo\ement, also result 
in multiple allegiance of the farmer to obtain enough finance. “ 
Some of the members who want more finance than the limits 
sanctioned for them by the societies induce friends who are 
members to borrow in their own name and transfer the amounts 
to them ^ The insistence on punctual repayments also results 
in shunomg the farmers to the money-lender which lands them 
deeper and deeper into debts Some of the co-operative societies 
prefer to make fresh advances only after those made previously 
are repaid This practice coupled with the routine that has to 
be gone through results in considerable delay m supplynng 

^ Report on an Investigatvon into the Finance and Marketing of Cullivalora' 
Cotton in North Qujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 4 and 
Middle Gujarat, p 12 

* Shukla, J B , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Taluka, p 223 

* Kumarspps, J C , A Survey of Motor Taluka, p 97 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp 60, 70 
and 267, also Report of the Pardi Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee, p 44 

* Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivators' Cotton in 
Middle Gujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 12. 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp. 240 and 
27S 

’ Patel, A D , Indian AgmcuUural Economics, p 263 

* Report of the Royal Commission on AgncuUure in India, Vol. II, Part II, 
jp 191. 
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finance to the farmers at the opportune time’ and drives the 
needy cultivator to the prompt and accommodating sahuka/r. 
Because of more than one agency which lend to the farmers it is 
not possible for either agency to know the amounts borrowed by 
him This results in the over-financing of the cultivator To 
prevent the farmer from borrowing beyond his capacity, some 
sort of oo-ordination between the sahukar and the co-operative 
society to exchange information about his borrowing is necessary.* 
One great difficulty in achieving this end is the conflicting aims 
of the sahukar and the co-operative society While the former 
is only concerned with deriving the maximum profits out of his 
transactions, no matter what their ultimate effects on the farmers, 
the society’s objective is to help him reduce his debt, minimize 
his borrowing and thus make him self-reliant as far as possible.* 
(ii) Adva7^ces and Overdoes The working of the societies is 
also unsatisfactory Below are given the figures of loans to the 
members in 1940-1, the total advances till that date and the 
amounts that are overdue * 


District 

Advances 

to 

membors 

in 

1940 1 

Total 

advances 

1 due 

up to date 

Ov erduee 
of 

the total 
advances 
due 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Abmodabad 

S(>,<)28 

3,70,203 

1 

2,06,332 

Broacli and Panch Malicds | 

4,14,411 

13,57,646 1 

4,85,677 

Kaira 

1 23,156 

1 1,87,881 

1 ,52,654 

Surat 

1,70,891 

j 6,40,588 

3,74,111 

British Gujarat 

1 6,97,086 

25,66,317 1 

1 12,08,674 


It will be noted from the statistics given above that out of the 
toted advances of Rs 26,66,317 outstanding at the end of 
1940-1, Rs 12,08,674 or more than 47 per cent were overdue. 
In many oases the office-bearers of the societies are themselvee 

* Report of the Bombay Banlnrig Inqutry Commutes, Vol III, p 340 Also 
Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Motor Taluka, p 100 

* ibid , pp 242 and 313 

* Report of the Royal Commiee^on on AgrtcuUure »n India, Vol II, Part I, 
p. 214, and Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour %n a South Ovjarat Village, 
p 262. 

* Annual Report of the Working of Co-operative Societiee in the Province of 
Bombay, 1040-1, pp 108-9. 
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the worst defaulters and, therefore, are unable to press others to 
repay the sums borrowed punctually. Overdues are usually 
heavy where bulk of the members of the societies belong to the 
upper classes ^ In absence of data for years following 1940-1 
it IS difficult to survey the effects of war on the co-operative 
movement. The writer during the course of discussions with the 
Assistant Kegistrar, Ahmedabad, could kno^, however, that as a 
result of the favourable conditions created by the last war, most 
of the overdues have been wiped out on the one hand, and the 
demand for financial accommodation by members has considerably 
shrunk, particularly during 1942-4 Some of the chairmen of the 
village co-operative societies in Surat, with whom the writer 
had the opportunity to discuss this aspect, observed that overdues 
have completely disappeared, and the demand for loans from 
members has fallen to 25 per cent of the pre-war lev'el by June 
1945 It IS necessary to take steps to sustain the improvement 
in the position of the co-operative societies m the post-war 
period 

(ill) Eesource'i of the Co-operahve Mot'ement On p 185 are 
mdicated the mam sources from which the (o-opeiative societies 
draw their working capital 

Out of Ks 31 1 lakhs of total working capit.il, Ks lakhs or 
17 4 pel cent was by share capital and Ks 22 lakhs or 8 7 jici cent 
by way of deposits from members, while reserve and otlui funds 
contributed Ks 11^ lakhs or 37 pci cent Deposits from 
provincial and central banks and from non-meinhcis or the 
external sources of finance togethei accounted for about 31) per 
oent of the working capital Deposits of provincial and central 
banks alone come to Ks 8^ lakhs or nearly 27 pei cent Thus as 
against 63 per oent of internal finances, external sources amount 
to 37 per cent of the total liabilities of the primary societies .,As 
against this, out of the total working capital of about Ks 270 lakhs 
of all the co-operative credit societies in Bombay province, 
Ks 132 lakhs or about 49 per cent of the total is drawn from 
the deposits of non- members and provmcial and central banks. 
Thus the co-operative credit rocieties of Gujarat are much better 
placed in this regard than the movement in the province The 
members’ deposits mostly represent entrance fees of the members 
and the compulsory deductions by way of deposits from the 
* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, p. 76 
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amounts advanced to them * Besides, the larger the proportion 
of internal finance to total working capital, the greater is the 
soundness of the movement Rehance on external finance &om 
this point of view is, no doubt, a weakness of the co-operative 
movement External finance brings with it external control and 
undue interference in ihe day-to-day working of the societies. 
It will be clear from what has been said that the important 
principles of oo-operation, viz thrift and self-help, which alone 
can lay the foundation of a healthj’^ movement, are at disregard 
at present This has robbed the .'Society of its lofty ideal of 
bringing the poor farmer-member into his own by educatmg him 
m the good ways of life and by inculcating in him self-rehance 
and the saving habit to put something by for the rainy day 

(iv) Audit Classification The audit classification of co- 
operative societies will give some idea about the unsatisfactory 
state of the oo-opeiative movement in Gujarat In 1940-1, 767 
co-operative credit societies were distiibuted into different classes 
as follows" 


Division ' 

A 

B 

<' 1 

1 

D Uiiclassed 

Ahmedabad comprising Ahmedabad, 
Kaira and Panoh Mahals districts 

9 

SO 

49 ' 

206 2 

Surat compnsing Surat and Bioach’ 
districts 

58 

111 

89 ; 

l.>4 

Total 

67 

200 ‘ 

13K 

360 2 


It Will be seen from the table that a little over 47 pier cent 
of the total number of societies are in D group while less than 
9 per cent of them are found in the highest class As between 
the two divisions, the position in Surat and Broach is muoh 
better than that in the other three districts A little over 14 per 
cent of the 412 societies in the former two districts are in 
A class while those in the D class are 37 per cent of the total 
On the other hand, in Ahmedabad, Kaira and the Ranch Mahala 
while less than 3 per cent of the 365 societies are m the first 
category those in the last are about 58 per cent of the total In 
comparison with both Bombay and British India the position of 
credit societies in Gujarat as mdicated by audit olasaifioation is 
> Mukhty€ir, G. C., Ltfe and Labour »n a South Oujarat VtUoffe^ p. 156. 
* For an explanation of this rkuwification, see Review of the Co-operaUvo 
Movement tn Indut, 1939-40, Reserve Bank of India, pp 8 and 89. 
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unfavourable Although in raoHt of the pnivinces the percentage 
of credit societieB m A elasH is below two, nowhere, at the bamo 
time, the projiortion of those in D class excfcds 42 yier cent ^ 

Tt has been claimed that for various ri'asons the audit 
olasbihcation of the co-operative soneties is no correct pointer to 
the financial standing of the movement as a -whole The grouping 
Pof co-operative socic'ties into various edasses is made rigidly on the 
basis of the percentage of o\erdues and this, it is argued, leads to 
wrong conclusions about the* movc-ment It has been further 
argued that it is yiossible to get a true picture of the hnancial 
strength of oo-operatne societies if while* makingthis classihcation 
along with overdues an ecjual inipoitancM* is gi\en to recoveries, 
pariioularl\ -when fresh finaiu'c is much less than repayments 
Two factors that arc* at work to make i(*ccn<n<'s exceed fresh 
financing should be mentioned When o\erdue*- i cached unduly 
hein\ projKirtions and brouuhl the* working of the mo\eiuent to 
a viitual standstill, a pohc\ of < uit.iihng nc'w lo.uis as far as 
possible* and cone e'litrating maiiiK em iiso\e'r\ of aehanees long 
overdue -was aelopteel Sp<‘e*ial ie‘eo\e*r\ eifluc'is we>re> a])])ointed 
to help the* sociC'ties in this pre)e‘esh e*ithei l)\ e‘\erting jnessuie on 
members to re*pa\ the*ir dues to the* soeie*tie*s, or, failing that, by 
foreclosure and sale* of lands whi(*h serveel as se<‘urit\ for .idvantes 
The other important oain>e* at weak was the high prices which 
the farmers re*ali/ed for their crops eluring the war as a result of 
w'hieh the*} could curtail fre*sh bon ow mgs on the one hand and 
repay their dues to the seHieties on the othe r It will, however, 
be agreed that in normal times, next to limited resources, overdues 
are the W’orst hindr.ince* in the working of the movement The 
audit classifieyition, therefore, deH*H give a basu*Hll\ correct picture 
of the soundness of the co-operative movement 

(v) Bates of Interest The interest charged b} the societies to 
their members on loans vanes generally from 9| to 12^ per cent 
except in Broach whore the usual rate is TfJ per cent. From 
our study of interest rates of the sahukars it will be seen that the 
rates of the co-operative societies do not oompare favourably with 
those commonly charged to well-to-do farmers b} the sahukars 
in Gujarat * The rates of interest paid b} the oo-operative 
societies on borrowings which usually range from 6 to per cent, 

’ ibid , p. 89. 

• Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee^ Vol. II, p. 26. 
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except for Ahmedabad where commonly it is 3^ per cent, la 
partly responsible for the high cost of co-operative finance The 
high ratio of the cost of management to working capital of 1 : 42 
IS another important contributory cause for the high rates 
charged ^ Large amounts remain idle with the banks in the 
cities during the monsoon when business is slack On the 
other hand, the agriculturist is in need of finance during « 
rains for agricultural operations and maintenance If by 
some arrangement the idle funds in the cities can be lent 
to the agriculturists at cheap rates, the cost of co-operative 
finance would be considerably lowered ^ It cannot be denied 
at the same time that co-operation has succeeded in a 
large measure in putting a healthy check on the aahukm's 
ways and the rates of interest charged b\ him, although it ha^, 
not succeeded so far in tackling the important problem of rural 
indebtedness ^ 

(vi) Management Causes for the slow progress of the 
co-operative movement in Oujarat arc too well known to need 
any discussion here Something should, how'ever, be said about 
the persons in charge of the management of the societies The 
office-bearers m many cases are themselves lion owners who among 
themselves appropriate the bulk of the loans, leaving little for 
other needy members ^ Frauds and mismanagement by those 
in pow'cr are also not uncommon even m sound societies 
Recently, one of the first class soiueties in the 8uiat disiuot with 
an office building of its own was involved in misappropriation of 
Ks 15,()()() by some members of its managing committee '* There 
are many instances where prominent money-lendeis have come to 
occupy positions of chairmen or members on the managing 
committees of societies and taking advantage of their position, 
have drawn to them honest and well-meaning agricultui ists in 
need of finance, leaving the less resourceful to the societies ** 
The cultivators indebted to the office-bearers were induced to 
take loans from the •'Ocieties, ostensibly for production purposes, 
i Annual Report on the Working oj Co operative Hocieiiea in the Province 
of Bombay, ld‘iO-1, pp 110-11 A\bo noe Report of the PoKt W ar Development 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co operative Institute, p 2 1 

- Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol II, p 60 
3 ibid , Vol III, p 22 

♦ ibid , Vol III, p 426 

® Society of Degam, Chikhli taluka, Surat district Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that this society belongs to the first of the four audit classes. 

* Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol II, p. 
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but m actual fact the borrowings were utilized to repay the old 
debts to the sakukars ' 

(vii) Other ('ames of ^Slow Progrenn Instances have also 
occurred where loans to finance agricultural operations were 
•wasted on unproductive expenditure It has been dilhcult for 
the society to follow the activities of the members after the loans 
arc made To prevent this happening it has been suggested that 
loans shoiihl be made in kind and instead of supjilying cash, 
the various materials reijuired by the farmer in cultivation 
should he purchased by the societies and supplied to him 
Attention should be drawn in this connexion to certain Bhil 
societies working in the Panch Mahals district which not onlj lend 
but also recover the loans in kind ^ 

The better classes of farmers who obtain cheap credit from 
the sahukars do not patroni/e the co-operative societies and thus 
act as the sahukars' stronghold * Partly bi'cause of the high 
rates of interest and partly due to the unlimited liabiht> principle 
many well-to-do farmers have not joined the co-operative societies 
which they otherwise would have done and lent valuable strength 
to the movement The prevalence of double tenures over large 
areas of Gujarat has also acted unfavourably on the progress of 
co-operation The societies find it unsafe to undertake any 
special scheme for the good of the agriculturists of these areas * 
(viii) Land Mortgage Banks The problem of rural indebted- 
ness has assumed, as we shall see, a serious proportion in Gujarat 
and there is an urgent need for its redemption so as to enable the 
farmer to start with a clean slate on a new career The scope for 
effecting land improvements is large Expediency demands that 
co-operative societies with their limited and largely short-term 
resources should limit their operations to short-term seasonal 
financing of agriculture. The keenly felt need for a speoiahzed 
agency to take up long-term agnoultural finance for these and 
similar other purposes asserted itself m the estabhshment of 
primary district land mortgage banks followed by the Provincial 
^ Pstei, A D , Induin Agncuitural Economtee, p. 263. 

* Annual Report on the Working of Co-operaitve Socteitee in Bombay 
Province, 1 &40- 1 , p 19, and Report of the Bombay Banking Inqutry Committee, 
Vol II, p 226 and Vol 111, pp 248 and 257 Also see Mehta, V. L , A 
Plea for PUinntng »n Co-operatum, pp 13 and 1 6 

* Report of the Royal Commtetnon on Agriculture xn India, Vol II, Part II, 
p 204 

* Report of the Bombay Provtnctal Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
pp 207 and 319 
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Land Mortgage Bank in January 1936 to supply finance to the 
farmer from its paid-up capital and from debentures There are 
at present three primary land mortgage banks in Gujarat, of 
which the one at Broach was the earhest to be estabhshed The 
table on p 191 gives in a summary form the position and working 
of the three primary land mortgage banks in Gujarat 

The loans are usually made in amounts upto Rs 10,000 The 
minimum amount that can be borrowed is Rs 400 except in the 
case of Kaira where the lower hmit is Rs 300 The loans are 
made for periods not exceeding 15 to 20 years. Money is advanced 
for redemption of past debts, land improvements, purchase of 
lands, implements and stock, agricultural machinery, etc The 
rate of interest charged is from 6 to 6^ per cent Between the 
three primary land mortgage banks there are 430 borrowing 
members contributing Rs 33,030 as share capital as against 205 
non-borrowing members providing a shaie capital of Rs 28,940. 
The average amount of share capital for borrowing and non- 
borrowing member comes to Rs 76.8 and Rs 141 1 respectively. 
If the B class members who are coparceners in loans with the 
borrowing members and who are, therefore, required to join 
m the execution of mortgage deeds passed m favour of the land 
mortgage banks are included in the first category, the number of 
those takmg loans from banks comes to 784 The inclusion of 
non-borrowers within the fold is a welcome innovation as it 
lends not only financial strength and added status to the banks, 
but also ensures their efficient management and a healthy check 
on their working The total advances by the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank through the three primary land mortgage banks 
upto the end of the financial year 1940-1 were Rs 6,30,946 
among 430 borrowing members brmging the average loan to 
Rs 1,236 If the B class members are included, the average 
amount of advance comes to a httle more than Rs 677 It 
need hardly be elaborated that as compared with the magmtude 
of the problem of rural mdebtedness and the scope for mvestment 
in land improvements, land mortgage finance has not made any 
lee-way The number of borrowmg members also forms an 
msignificant proportion of total cultivators 

On account of the elaborate procedure through which the loan 
apphcations pass from the time they are made till the amounts 
asked for are sanctioned by the Provmoial Land Mortgage Bank, 
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unusually long delays ocoiii in obtaining tinanco which far exceed 
those 111 respect of co-operative societies A considerable time is 
taken up in the valuation of lands of the intending borrowers 
carried out by the land valuation officers of the pi unary land 
mortgage banks The encuinbianees oi other charges on the 
lands offered as mortgages are also examined in consultation with 
the village officers and the registrars of inoitgage at the taluka 
headquarters In view of the enforcement of the Debt Kelief 
Act in Gujarat, land mortgage finance by this agency wnll assume 
great importance and unless the proceduie of scrutinizing and 
sanctioning loans is simplified, the 1 anks will find it difficult to 
cope with the increased business 

The undesirable phenomenon of overdues both regaiding the 
repayment of principal and interest which had almost become a 
part of the co-operative movement in the pre-war days manifests 
itself with equal intensity in regard to mortgage loans Tins may 
largely be due to unfavourable seasons But there is another 
important reason also Information about the emiiloyment of 
borrowings from the primary land mortgage banks of Gujarat is 
not at hand, but there is strong reason to believe that almost all 
of them are utilized in repaying old debts ’ When little or 
nothing of the mortgage finance is put to productive use hke land 
improvements, purchase of good implements and stock, etc , it is 
obvious that overdues pile up and seriously impair the develop- 
ment of land mortgage banking ^ It has been stated that due 
to the failure of members to pay interest punctually and through 
ocoasional defaults in meeting the instalments of principal, the 
primary land mortgage banks have not been able to show any 
profits and have been able to balance the deficits in running 
expenses over returns by way of interest only through Government 
subventions.* 

Rural Indebtedness 

No efforts at meeting at cheap rates the credit needs of the 
farmer can succeed until he is enabled to start on a clean slate. 
At the same time any such efforts must also ensure that the farmer 
does not sink once agam mto the position more or less of an 

^ AnntuU Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Province of 
Bombay , 1939-^, p 36 

* A Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-40, Reserve Bank 
of India, p. 38 

* Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Province of 
Bombay, 1940-1, pp. 24-6 
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imolvent borrower We must, therefore, study the extent and 
oauses of indebtedness in detail 

§1. Estimate of Indebtedness. No correct estimates of the in- 
debtedness of the farmers based on comprehensive inquiries both 
for India as a whole and its components have been made A 
comprehensive investigation for the purpose would prove a 
stupendous task It will necessitate a house-to-house and 
hanilet-to-hamlet mipiiry m every village requiring an elaborate 
machinery and will involve heavy expenditure It can thus be 
undertaken under ofticial auspices alone We shall, however, 
bo able to obtain a rough idea about its magnitude in Gujarat 
from the data eollectefl during some of the official and semi- 
official inquiries and the regional studies undertaken from time 
to time (see pp I’l.'Mi) 

During th(‘ writer’s impiiry all over Gujarat it was found 
that out of 178 selected representative farmers examined, 
as many as SO or about 4.‘> per cent were in debt , the average 
burdens per indebted farmer and per cultivator examined 
came to nearly Ks 1,428 and Ks 042 respectively In 1942-3, 
the year nearest to 1938-9, there A\<‘re 3,02,300 owner- 
cultivators in the live districts ot British Gujarat and if we 
take lls 042 as the aveiage amount of debt per farmer, the 
total indebtedness of the agriculturists of the region would 
amount to about Ks 21^ crores which does not appear to 
bo an unduly ovei-estiinato in view of the severe depression 
of 1929-30 and another setback the farmers experienced in 
1930-7 This amount does not include the estimate of indeb- 
tedness of purely tenant cultivators, non-land-ow'iung artisans 
and landless agncniltural labourers who are in fairly good numbers 
§2 Indebtedness, Cultivated Area and Land Revenue It will 
be interesting to study indebtedness in relation to the area 
cultivated and land revenue paid The statement on p 198 
summarizes the results of some of the investigations and surveys 
about the relatioiuship that indebtedness bears to cultivated area 
and land revenue 

The 178 farmers about whom the writer gathered information 
cultivated 6,625 acres of land Thus indebtedness per acre of 
cultivated land m their case came to Rs 20 6 Land revenue 
paid by them amounted to nearly Rs 16,356 and with total 
mdebtedness of Rs 1,14,193 the ratio of the latter to the 
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Region 

Year 

Indebtedness 
per acre of 
cultivated 
area 

Indebtedness 

as 

multiple of 
assessment 



Rs 


A village in Ahmedabad^ 

1930 

86 2 

20 5 

A village in Mandv i taluka of Surat* 

1934 

16 6 

12 5 

Matar taluka of Kan a* 

1931 

54 to 108 


Olpad taluka of Surat * 

1937 

6(. 0 1 

] 


Coastal tract of Broach® 

1930 

49 0 

18 7 

Inland tract of Broat h * 

1930 1 

29 0 

1 '7 “ 

North Gujarat* 

1930 1 

20 0 

13 0 

Middle Gujarat* 

1930 

19 0 

9 8 

South Gujarat* 

1930 

52 0 1 

! 15 0 

Baroda State’’ | 

1942 

1 

1 

8 0 


former came to 7 1 On the basis of the data collected during 
the course of the inquiry, the estimate of the total indebtedness 
of the farmers of Gujarat as noted earlier, comes to lls 21 ^ crores 
while the total Government land revenue demand for the five 
districts on fully assessed area including that on ahenated lands 
came to Rs 68,31,132 m 1936-7,^^ bringing the ratio of the 
former to the latter roughly to 31 1 

§3 Secured and Unsecured Debts Valuable data have been 

^ Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
p 420 

* Mehta, B H ,“ Economic Life of an AboriginalTnbe of Gujarat,” Journal 
■of the University of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, January 1934, p 367 

* Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Matar Taluka, p 111 

* Shukla, J B , Life and Labour in a South Qujarat Taluka, p 216 
Indebtedness per acre of owned land was Rs 67 The lower average figure 
for cultivated land is accounted for by the fact that the farmers follow the 
practice of addmg to the area of owned land other helds by hinng on tenancy 
to make the small holding in ownership large in cultivation 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol I, 
pp 42 and 44 

* Report on an Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivators’ 
Cotton m Middle Oujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 10. 
Indebtedness per acre here relates to area under cotton alone 

’’ Gowda, S L , Economic and Political Life in Baroda State, p 70. 

* Agricultural Statistics of India, 1936-7, Vol I, pp 300 02 
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obtained during investigations about the secured and unsecured 
debts of the farmers It has been ascertained that in North and 
South Gujarat only 29 and 27 7 jier cent of the total debts 
respectively were secured, thus indicating the preponderance of 
unsecured advances ^ It was found durmg the survey of a south 
Gujarat village that only 11 3 per cent of the total debts were 
covered by security of land Hero again, ordinary mortgages 
were important and possessory and conditional sale mortgages 
occupied second and third places respectively ^ More or less 
similar results were attained during a taluka survey m Surat 
where only 29 5 pei cent of the farmers’ debts were secured 
mostly against lands (for 24 92 per cent out of 29 53 per cent 
of debts they served as security) The reason for this is partly 
to he found in the fact that small debts ranging from Rs 100 to 
Rs 500 contracted by farmers with limited means are unsecured ® 
A study of the indebtedness of farmers in the Petlad taluka 
showed that out of the total debts of Rs 73,046 of 254 families 
out of 356 families examined only Rs 18,466 or a little over 
25 per cent were borrowed against land, houses and ornaments ^ 
In our inquiry, out of the total indebtedness of Rs 1,14,193 of 
80 fanners out of 178 examined, an amount of only Rs 11,850 
or 10 3 per cent of the total were secured, mostly against the 
mortgage of lands From observations during the course of the 
inquiry it may bo stated that while in the case of backward and 
poor farmers the lenders insisted on tangible security of land or 
immovable property, no such condition was insisted upon while 
making advances to farmers of upper clas'^es 

§4 Credit Standing and Indebtedness. One important fact to 
be noted about indebtedness is that in view of the status and 
connexions commanded and lands owned the farmers of upper 
classes who enjoy comparatively better credit with most of the 
agencies supplying rural hnance are much more heavily m debt 
than the farmers of the backward and Kahparaj castes who possess 
httle land and hire some more on tenancy or w'ork as landless 
labourers for the greater part of the year The landless labourers 
are without any tangible security which they can offer as cover 
and hence lack financial accommodation In the course of the 

Report of the Bombay Rrovinctal Banktng Inquiry Committee^ Vol I, p 6 
* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour «n a South Gujarat Village, p 250. 

® 8hukla, J. B , Life and Labour tn a South Gujarat Taluka, p 229 
•* Mehta, J M , .4 Study of the Rural Economy of Gujarat, p 66 
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survey of the Olpad taluka, for instance, it was found that out of 
the 19 Kanbi families studied m a village as many as 11 were 
mdebted to the extent of more than Rs 1,000 each In another 
village the debt of 15 indebted Rajput famihes aggregated to 
Rs 28,000 while in a third village 10 Parsi families had a 
total debt of Rs 21,000 Instances of families of the Kanbi, 
Brahmin and Rajput farmers with indebtedness ranging from 
Rs 5,000 to Rs 12,000 were not few On the other hand, 
indebtedness of the Koli farmers ranged fiom Rs 373 to Rs 841 ^ 
The study of Borsad taluka, too, showed that debt follows credit 
It was noted that the Patidars who o-\vn substantial areas of 
lands are indebted heavily while the Dhaialas who have small 
pieces of lands and mostly cultivate otheis’ laiuls on tenanoy have 
comparatively small debts The Dhed cultivators have no lands 
of their own and command no credit While the Bharalas, 
Dheds and such other backward castes aic staived ot ciedit in 
view of their failure to command credit with the hnaneing agencies, 
the borrowings ot the Patidars are dictated bv .ivailabihty latlier 
than by necessity ^ The writer’s own inquir> sliowed that while 
the debt of a Bhil, Koh, Dharala or Bar<nja, Chodhra, Dhodia or 
Naika farmer ranged from Rs 200 to Rs 500, in the case of 
Anavils, Kanbis, Patidars and Rajputs, the indebtedness ot a 
farmer ranged from Rs 1,000 to Rs 3,(M)0 and not rarely reached 
as high as Rs 8,000 to Rs 10,000 The high level of indebtedness 
among the upper classes was due mainly to the larger areas of 
land owned by them which made them more credit-worthy ‘ 
Several Bhil farmers stated during the course of the writer’s 
mquiry that as the lands they held w'cre on restricted tenure the 
money-lenders were reluctant to lend them The talukdars and 
other landlords are themselves impoverished and are not m a 
position to finance their tenants 

§5 Ancestral Debts. An analysis of rural indebtedness by 
causes would make an mterestmg study Although an exact 
estimate is not possible, an appreciable portion of the farmers’ 
debts is no doubt ancestral and has come to be inherited from 
generation to generation On account of the inability to repay 

* Shukla, J B , Ltje and Ixihour in a South Oujarat Taluka, pp 213-14 

* Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economica, p 230 Also see Mehta, 
B H , “Economic Life of the Aboriginal Tnbo of Gujarat”, Journal oj the 
University of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, January 1934, p. 368 

» Mukhtyar, G C , Lije and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, p 260 
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during lifetime, the farmer, on hm death, passes on the burden m 
most oases along with the piled up interest on the principal to 
his son Illiterate and wedded to the old and time-honoured 
praotioes and conventions as the farmers are, they consider 
clearing of the debts ol their forefathers as a solemn duty and 
honour and strive all the life to meet them They are unwilhng 
to evoke the aid of protective legislation according to which they 
are required to take over ancestral debts proportionate to the 
value of the property inherited JSiiice the majority of farmers 
do not have enough income from their calling for expenses on 
cultivation and living, they are forced to add to their debts to 
meet the expenses on maintenaiK e and other social occasions, the 
latter of which, though wasteful, are unavoidable if the farmers 
are to retain social ties Having failed in the unequal struggle to 
get nd of the dead weight of debts, they pass them on with some 
additions to their children 

employment of Borrowings. The most undesirable feature 
of indebtedness is the fact that most of the debts of the farmers 
were contracted and are being incuired foi unjiroductive purposes 
The results of in(|Uiries into the agricultural conditions in two 
villages in the Broach ilistiict at the instance of the Bombay 
Banking Inquiry Conimittei* revealed that while agricultural 
expenses accounted foi only 21 .’f per cent of total indebtedness, 
disbursements on rnairiages and other ceremonials and construc- 
tion and repairs of houses accounted for about 19 and 14 4 per 
cent resfiectively Vanime and otbei disticsses and total or 
partial failure of crops together are responsible for coiLsiderable 
borrowings by tanners and about 29 0 jkt cent of the debts were 
contracted for this jiuipose l^a^mont of ancestral debts and 
the purchase of land accounted respectively for 10 0 and 2 9 jier 
cent of total debts ’ It can thus be said that except for only 
21 3 per cs,‘nt of the indebtedness incurred to meet the fuiancial 
needs conneoted with agriculture, the remaining 78 7 per cent of 
the debts contracted were for unfruitful pin poses Many regional 
surveys have led to the same conclusion A survey of the 
mdebtediiess of the farmers of a village in Petlad taluka of 
Baroda, about which reference has already been made earher, 
brought out that the bulk of the funds borrowed was absorbed 
by expenses on social ceremonials and meeting household 
* Report oj the iiornbay Rrovnictal Iiat%L%ng Itufuiry CommxtUe, Vol 1, p 4 
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expenditure The percentages under the two heads of total 
financial commitments came to 37 and 19 respectively ' One 
of the two taluka surveys m Kaira showed that borrowings for 
social and domestic expenses occupy a very important place 
Litigation was also a contributor}' cause to the peasants’ debts ^ 
The other taluka survey in the district indicated that only about 
35 per cent of the debts incurred were for productive purposes 
and of the 65 per cent of the rest of the borrowings, expenditure 
on marriages, obsequies and building houses were very 
important, absorbing about 56 per cent of the total debts 
contracted ^ During the course of the study of the hfe and 
labour in a taluka in Surat it was found that 76 per cent of the 
total debts were for unproductive purposes ol which social 
ceremonials alone accounted for 30 per cent while the remaining 
heads of expenditure were redemption of ancestral and old debts, 
purchase and repair of houses and domestic purchases ^ During 
investigation of the conditions of farmeis of a south Gujarat 
village it was noted that the two most important causes of indeb- 
tedness were the social ceremonies and the fluctuating yields ^ 

Investment of borrowed funds by farmers in the purchase of 
land during the boom that accompanied the World War I and which 
continued for some time after the termination of hostilities brought 
heavy financial losses to the cultivators when the land values fell 
precipitously during the slump that followed “ The scramble for 
land purchases by farmers was also one of the features of the 
last war which we shall study later on 

§7 Land Revenue Payment and Indebtedness. Conflicting 
opimons have been expressed about land revenue demand serving 
as one of the causes of rural indebtedness The special Committee 
appointed to go into the second revision surveys of the Bardoh 
and Chorasi talukas opined that they found nothing or little to 
support the theory that Government demand has been one of 
the important causes of the farmers’ indebtedness They cited 
instances of two holdings and showed that in one case where the 
unit of cultivation was 17^ acres land revenue formed only 
10 per cent of the cost of production and about 20 per cent of the 

^ Mehta, J M , ^ IStvidy of the Rural Economy of Gujarat, pp 06-7 

* Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Matar Taluka, pp 112 and 116 

® Patel, A D , Indtan Agricultural Economics, pp 238-9 

* Shukla, J B , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Taluka, pp 231-3 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, p 261 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. I, p. 48 
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alleged loss to the farmer in cultivation, "while in the other case 
the assessment was a little more than 10 per cent of the estimated 
cost of production and slightly over half of the alleged loss in 
farming and averred that ‘assuming for the sake of argument 
that agriculture is bankrupt, it would be bankrupt just the same 
if the assessment was not levied’ * More or less similar results 
were noted in a taluka survey in Gujarat where land revenue 
payment accounted for only 0 35 per cent of the debts contracted ^ 
A third investigation stated that as land revenue hardly amounts 
to 8 jier cent of the gross out-turn, it can no longer be maintained 
that Government demand by itself is a cause of indebtedness 
The same author, however, found during the inquiry into a village 
in C'haroUir that about (5 per cent of the total debts of the farmers 
were incurred to pay land revenue ^ During the course of 
discussion of land revenue it has been brought out how heavily 
assessment weighs on the farmer Even from the verdioc of the 
official Committee it will be clear that although land revenue 
payment as a peroentage of total cost of cultivation may be 
small, its proportion to the annual losses in agriculture are 
appreciable A rural survey of a taluka in Kaira indicated that 
pavment of land revenue was the third important cause of 
indebtedness next only to agricultural and domestic expenses It 
would he interesting to note the observation that a far larger 
number of families borrowt'd to pay land revenue than for social 
ceremonies * Farmers have to borrow' to pay land revenue 
partly because of the inconvenient dates fixed by the Government 
for its collection which in many canes are due before the farmers 
have sold their produce and realised enough cash The sahukars 
who provide finance to the poor farmers charge heavy rates of 
interest on short period loans The farmers are left with the 
unenviable choice of disposing of their produce at unfavourable 
prices or to borrow from money-lenders at exorbitant rates of 
two to four annas per rupee against standing crops at times ® 

^ Report on the Special Intiuiri/ into the Second Rev\au>n Survey of Bardolt 
and Chora-m Taluka^ (1929), p till 

• Shukla, J 13 , Life and Labour tri a South Oujarat Taluka, p 231 

• Mehta, J M , ^ Study of the Rural Economy of Oujarat, p 73 

« ibid , p 07 

• Kumarsppa, J C , Survey of Matar 7'aluka, pp 112-13 Also see Mehta, 
B. H , “Economic Life of the Abonmned Tribe of Oujarat ”, Journal of the 
Untveratty of Bombay, Vol II, Part IV, January 1934, p 362 

• Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry ComrnUtee, Vol III, pp. 169 and 
426 Also Kumarappa, J. C., Survey of Matar Taluka, p. 81. 
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§8 Indebtedness and Dehtit Rural Economy. The primary 
cause at the root of ruial indebtedness has been the tact that the 
returns from land arc not sufficient to cover the expenditure on 
farming and other domestic requiiements ot the farmer, primarily 
because the bulk of the farmers in Gujaiat have holdings much 
below the economic size During our study ot land holdings in 
Gujarat we showed that for dry crops, which aie the predominant 
type of cultivation in Gujaiat, the size of holding necessary to 
ensure the cultivator a reasonabh decent standard ot life is from 
20 to 25 acres and also noted, on the other hand, that approxi- 
mately 91 per cent of the farmers of Biitish Gujarat command 
holdings of 15 acres and below Lands available to the bulk of 
the farmers foi cultivation are limited and even during lairly good 
seasons, they do not earn enough to pav interest on debts and 
current expenses and other social expenditure, gootl or bad, which 
they have to defray at dioit intervals ' It is the deficit economy 
m agricultuie more than anything else that is responsible tor ruial 
mdebtedness It has been found that with almost the same 
tendencies to incur heavy expenditure on uuproduct uc' jiurposes 
the Koli population of Bulsai taluka employ'ed in s.dt woiks and 
other occupations was prosjierous as against that set turn of the 
farming community' w'hich is in desperate condition, indiiating 
that it IS the unpaying natiin* of agritulture more than extravagant 
social expenses and intemperante that is at the root of the evil ^ 
The results obtained tluring recent siiiveys make this clearer A 
village study in South Gujarat revealed that in the case of 2') per 
cent of the indebted families, the debts exceeded their annual 
income and even with the remaining 71 per cent, though 
mdebtedness was less than annual income, these families were so 
situated that on the advent of an adverse season they would find 
themselves in a helpless condition ‘ The survey ot Borsad 
taluka revealed the unhappy tale of the farmers earning below 
bare subsistence As many as 57 per cent of the farmers studied 
had returns from farming short of their requirements of dady life * 
The writer’s study showed that out of 178 farmers studied 
as many as 115 or 65 per cent had deficit budgets A scheme of 

1 Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry ComrniCtee, Vol III, p 22 

® Rehimon Survey Settlement, Bulsar Taluka, p 71 

* Muklityar, G C , Life arid Labour in a South GujartU Village, pp 286, 

237 and 249 / 

* Patol, A D , Indian Agricidtural Economica, p 266 
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debt redemption undertaken by a co-operative society in respect 
of two villages of Pardi taluka in Surat failed to keep the farmers 
free from indebtedness for long Very soon afUi the debts had 
been wiped off, the farmers started borrowing from the mhukars 
'J'he scheme failed partly because the peasants concealed a part 
of their debts out of a false sense of prestige and partly 
because the period of loans, mstead of being long enough, 
say thirty years, was restricted to ten years as a result of which 
the cultivators could not repay the instalments regularly but 
largely because of the inherently unsound nature of the farmer’s 
economy * The writing off of debts at a stroke, therefore, would 
not bo heljiful as after a short period the evil will confront the 
agriculturists again The right course is that debt redemption 
should be accompanied by scaling down of debts beyond the 
farmer’s capacity to pay and by efforts to provide each farmer 
with a holding reaching as far as possible the standard size and 
to offer him subsidiary occupations and cottage crafts which would 
brmg sufficient income to him to make up for whatever deficiency 
there may be in his returns from land Alternative financing agency 
in the form of a well developed co-operative credit movement 
will also be necessary to finance the cultivators and thus prevent 
them from going to the sahukars again for accommodation 

Our discussion of rural finance m Gujarat has shovnn that the 
co-operative societies, the taccavi and the land mortgage banks 
play an insignificant part in meetmg the credit requirements of 
the peasantry The money-lender thus holds a dominant position 
in the field Before any suitable alternative credit agency is 
devised, the problem of rural indebtedness will have to be tackled. 
The peasantry is deep in debt most of which had been meurred 
for unproductive purposes There is, therefore, an urgent need 
to scale them down so as to bring them within the paying capacity 
of the farmers." At the same time, efforts should be undertaken 
to make farming profitable and thus prevent the reappearance of 
this undesirable state of affairs. 

‘ Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, pp 74 and 76 

* The Agncultural Finanrn Sub-committ«e of the Policy Coramitteo on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fiaheriee recommended tliat rvuti debts should be 
scided dovm to the repay uig capacity of the peasantry v it inn two yeeuw and 
suggested that in addition to the rapid expansion of the co-operative credit 
movement, a state agency should be created to advance money to the 
agncultunsts for repaying tho adjusted debts and to provide all types of 
agricultural finance For details see Report, pp 26-30 and 30-40. 
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COTTAGE AND SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES 

The bulk of the holdings of the agriculturists m Gujarat are tiny 
and uneconomic and the methods of cultivation followed by them 
are extensive A very large proportion of cultivated land is such 
that it IS possible to raise only one crop on it annually All 
these combined reduce the period of employment of the farmer 
considerably and leave him without work for a considerable part 
of the year. 

During the course of our inquiry it was found that the period 
of employment for a farmer and his family varied from four to 
eleven months in different regions of Gujarat In the dry crop 
region producmg mainly cotton and one or more of the major 
cereals of wheat, jowar, bajn and maize, the period of employment 
varied from four to six months depending upon the size of the 
holding and the care and attention bestowed by the farmer on his 
callmg In the Kaira district comprismg the Charotar tract the 
farmer is occupied from mne to ten months mainly on account 
of the irrigated cultivation of tobacco, and fruits and vegetables 
to some extent In the southern sub-divisions of Surat where 
farmers combme a little cultivation of dry crops with that of 
paddy and garden produce the latter of which are by far the 
most important, the period of employment extends from ten to 
eleven months m the year It should be said that the periods of 
employment and leisure do not run at a stretch, but the period 
of his work m the fields is broken by days of leisure. Thus 
although a farmer who appears busy for most part of the year 
would have much spare time now and then.^ In the absence of 
suitable subsidiary occupations to keep him busy, the farmer idles 
away his spare time in quarrels, litigation and empty gossip. 
If, therefore, he is provided with occupations durmg workless 
days, he will be gainfully busy Care should be taken, at the 
same time, to provide such occupations as would not wean away 
the attention of the farmer from his mam pursuit and take up too 
much of his time. Besides, it should be remembered that 

* Report of the Bombay Promnctal Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
p. 85 
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improvement of agriculture and thus mcreasmg returns to the 
cultivator from it should be the mam aim and the efforts towards 
providmg subsidiary occupations to him should in no way become 
the principal objective receding farming to a place of secondary 
importance.^ 

Cottage Industries 

There are today a good many spare-time occupations m the 
villages some of which are common to all the districts while 
others are found in some only The following occupations are 
pursued by the rural population m the various districts mentioned 
against them ^ 

District Industries 

Ahmedabad Rtce-pounding and husking , flour grmding , 

hand -spinning , hand-weaving , carpentry, 
smithy , masonry , tanning , manufacture 
of dal , making rat-traps , kmttmg , 
making of toys of wood and clay , pre- 
paration of dry ginger and dry turmeric , 
making toys and baskets of pulp from 
waste paper , preparing gulabjal and 
gulkand , lac and lacquer work , cane 
work , carving on wood and metal , soap 
makmg and collection of gum and tidsi 
beads making 

Broach . , , Rice-pounding and huskmg , flour grin din g , 

hand-spinmng , hand-weavmg , rope 
making , carpentry , coal burning , collect- 
ing khakhra leaves for preparing bag , 
collecting btdt leaves , making wire 
cages , kmttmg , toy makmg , chunam 
burning , preparation of dry ginger ; 
preparation of gulabjal and gulkand , lao 
and lacquer work , collecting honey , 
soap makmg and wood carvmg. 

' Report of the Royal Commts/non on Agriculture \n Indta, Vol 11, Part II, 
p 131. 

• Report of the Bombay Economic and Induetnal Surtey Committee, 1938-40, 
Vol I, pp 69, 76, 82, 202 and 203, and Vol II, Ahmedabad, p. 21 , Kaira, 
pp 14-16 , Surat, pp 13, 15 and 20 , Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Vol II, pp 201-4 and Vol 111, pp 19, 80 and 225 and Report of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol U, Part II, pp 186-7 , 
Kumarappa, J. C , Survey of Matar 'f'aluka, pp 60-1. 
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District Industries 

Kaira . . Rice -pounding and husking , flour grinding ; 

hand-spinning , hand-weaving , carpentry ; 
smithj' , masonry , tanning , manufacture 
of dal , making wire cages for rats, etc , 
knitting , making toys , bamboo -basket 
making , chanam burning , drying rayan ; 
soap making , cloth buttons and patarala 
making 

Ranch Mahals . . Rice-pound mg and husking , flour grinding ; 

hand spinnmg , hand-weaving , rope 
making , bamboo-basket making , collect- 
ing khakhra leaves , collectmg htdi leaves , 
knittmg , toy making , brick and tile 
making , chunam burning , paper pulp 
making , collecting tanning materials, viz 
bark of trees , lac and lacquer work ; 
soap making and snuff makmg 

Surat . . , . Rice-poundmg and husking , flour grind- 

ing , hand-spinmng , hand-weaving , navar 
weaving , carpentry , tanning , pottery , 
rope , bamboo-basket and mat making , 
bed-tape weaving , blanket weaving by 
shepherds and agriculturist weavers , baj 
making , tur dal cleaning , knitting and 
embroidery , brick and tile making , coal 
bummg , preparation of dry gmger and 
turmeric , collectmg randerx bor, jambu, 
falsa and karamda , preparation of paper 
pulp from waste paper for basket- 
makmg , preparation of gulabjal and 
gulkand , lac and lacquer work , toy 
makmg , collectmg gum and honey , 
collectmg asxTidra leaves for making bxdxa , 
ghunghadx making from bamboo and 
khakhra leaves and banyan tree roots to 
serve as laces , snail making , cloth 
button makmg , nursmg the young 
tobacco plants and other vegetables for 
sale by females ; broom sticks, laces and 
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District Industries 

Surat . . . . mat-makmg from stems and leaves of 

khajurt trees ; toddy drawmg and prepara- 
tion of papad, eev, pickles and jellies. 

Some of the cottage mdustnes like carpentry, smithy, masonry, 
tannmg, etc , are exclusively carried on by village artisans and 
although the craftmen undertake a little farmmg along with them, 
the crafts constitute their mam calhng These vocations are not 
undertaken by the farmers as subsidiary to agriculture The 
village artisans mamly serve the rural population In regard to 
temning, the Khalpas and Chamars purchase raw skms from 
butchers in the nearby towns and cities and after proper finish 
resell them to the farmers and local cobblers They also 
undertake to tan the hide of the dead animals of the farmers for 
a small charge Lime, salt and babool bark are the important 
tanning materials they require, the last of which they obtain for 
cash or against some service m kind when babool trees are cut 
either by farmers themselves or by merchants who purchase them 
for trade in wood Further, industries like knittmg, embroidery, 
baj making, cloth buttons and snuff makmg, nursmg of young 
vegetables and tobacco plants, cleaning tur del, etc , are commonly 
pursued by the females of the household of farmers of the upper 
classes and the little mcome derived m this way is utilized m 
meetmg their personal needs Industries like rope makmg and 
preparation of laces and other accessories needed for ammals, 
carts, ploughs and other agricultural implements are undertaken 
by almost all the farmers but only to the extent of meetmg their 
mdividual requirements Similarly, papad, sev, pickles and 
jellies are prepared by the women of the higher castes for use m 
the home Rice-pounding and husking and flour-grmdmg are also 
usuaUy followed by the females of some of the agriculturists only 
to the extent of the needs of the house and are not undertaken with 
a view to sale The backward classes of the population m the 
villages, however, undertake pounding and huskmg of rice and 
flour-grmdmg for the farmers of the upper classes and make a 
little income in this way The Kohs and other backward classes 
of farmers m the Surat district obtam licences for toddy booths 
or for tappmg a few khajurt trees and make substantial additions 
to their incomes through the sale of toddy. Farmers all over 
Gujarat also follow carting as a subsidiary occupation which is 
14 
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of special significance as it occupies the spare time of both the 
Cultivator as well as his bullocks Some of the faripers and their 
family members work as labourers in the villages and near by 
towns and for local public bodies in theit constructional work of 
roads and buildmgs.^ AU the remainmg cottage industries are 
undertaken by the backward classes like Dublas, Dhodias, 
Naikasj Dheds, Bhils, Dharalas, Gamits, Chodharas, Kolis, 
Thakardas, etc , who are either landless or possess very little 
land and depend partly or wholly on the occupations for 
livelihood 

§1. Cost and Realizations from Cottage Industries It is not 
possible to state the extent to which the various cottage industries 
contribute to the mcome of the artisan In regard to spinning 
and weaving, however, it has been estimated that as a side 
occupation it would bring about Rs 30 per year to a family of 
five members If a farmer works an hour a day, he will be able 
to produce enough to clothe himself'^ Another estimate puts 
down that the occupation followed off season would bring an 
income of Rs 20 to Rs 25 annually per spindle Spinmng and 
weavmg as the sole occupation is not very lucrative as the average 
earnmg of a spinner per week would amount to only from eight 
to ten annas It does not involve heavy expenditure on the 
purchase of tools and raw materials The establishment for 
spmnmg and weaving would cost about Rs 30 to Rs 40 only/ 
Similar data for other cottage industries are difficult to collect 
It may be stated in general that the expenses on raw materials 
needed for these crafts are small and the labour of the craftsman, 
except m few mdustries, plays an important part. During our 
inquiry it was found that the expenses on the materials required 
for the crafts varied with different occupations as indicated 
on p 211 

A few more instances would show the varying costs on equip- 
ment and the varying incomes from different industries In the 
manufactuie of tulsv beads m Ahmedabad, wood is the raw 
material used and the cost on it amounts to a little less than 
28 per cent of the gross proceeds realized from the sale of the 

^ Report of the Royal Comrmaston on Agrwulture %n India, Vol II, Part I, 
p 16 (viu) 

* ibid.p 538. 

® M«hta, J M , ^ Study of the Rural Economy of Qujarat, p 121 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agticulture in India, Vol. II, Part I, 
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Class of 
artisan 

(1) 

Annual 

average 

gross 

realization 

(2) J 

Average annual 
expenditure 
on the uimrfiasc 
of materials 
for craft 

(3) 

Items of 
expenditure 

(4) 

Percentage 

of 

(3) to (2) 

(S) 

Blacksmiths 

Rs a p 

472 8 0 

Rs a p 

87 8 0 

Charcoal, tools and 

10 

Carpenters 

137 0 0 

25 12 0 

labour 

Tools 

18 

Tailors 

150 0 0 

35 8 0 

Thread, needles, oil 

24 

Cobblers 

490 0 0 

1 

1 346 8 0 

and machine spare 
parts 

Leather, nails, oil. 

1 88 

Tanners 

120 0 0 ^ 

i 

1 JO 0 0 1 

thread, tools and 
machine spare 

parts 

Salt, babool bark and 

25 ‘ 

Potters ' 

180 0 0 j 

46 0 0 1 

lime 

Various types of 

1 25 


I I I earth, dung, straw, i 

j I fuel shoUac, j 

, I kerosene, sweet oil, I 

I j I tools and transport' 

j j I charges , 

product The artisans engaged m this industrj” earn about 
Rs 70 to Rs 100 a year As the industry is followed subsidiary 
to agriculture it will bo clear that the income from this source 
makes material addition to low returns from agriculture ^ In 
regard to the preparation of bamboo baskets and mats by a 
farmer in Kaira as subsidiary to agriculture, the cost of raw 
material amounts to a little over 8 per cent of the total gross 
proceeds and his net annual income comes to Rs 80 approximately. 
Investigation shows that an agricultural labourer earned about 
Rs 31 per annum from the same occupations while another 
with a big family earned Rs 1 10 * The raw material needed to 
make cloth buttons is thread and its cost amounts to less 
than 6 per cent of the realizations from finished products * An 
artisan m this industry by puttmg in eight hours’ work a day 

^ When the tanners purchase raw skins tlio cost of matoiiala amounts to 
round about 60 per cent 

* Report of the Bombay Economtc and Industrial Buriey Committee, Vol II, 
Ahmedabad, p 21 
® ibid , Kau-a, p 14 
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earns about Rs 5 to Rs 6 per month ’ In regard to haj making 
the cost of khakhar leaves which is the raw material needed 
came to 30 per cent of the realization and the annual income 
from the source came to Rs 20 — a substantial addition to the 
income of Rs 100 from agriculture of the farmer who pursued 
this subsidiary vocation ^ In preparing broom sticks and laces 
from the stems and leaves of khajuri trees and cleamng tur dal, 
grinding flour and poundmg and husking rice, no expenditure on 
purchases of the raw materials is involved A woman of the 
family of a Dhodia farmer in Chikhli taluka of Surat employed 
in mat-makmg from khajuri leaves in spare hours prepared 36 
mats annually and earned Re 1-11 by selling a mat at 9 pies 
each Similarly, two females from the house of another Dhodia 
farmer in the same area made 180 mats per year and earned 
Rs 8-7 by selling at the same rates Khajurt leaves required for 
the purpose were collected from trees nearby and thus no expen- 
diture on raw material was involved Rope and lace-makmg by 
farmers also does not cost anything in the paddy growing area 
in Surat as the small quantity of shun or hemp required is 
produced on the land In certain industries like blanket-weaving 
comparatively higher expenditure on raw materials has to be 
incurred as wool has to be usually purchased from the town 
markets and transported home, but here again as between the 
raw material and labour of the artisan the latter is more 
important.® 

§2 Agriculturists and Cottage Industries It would be clear 
from what has been said before that although village industries 
gainfully occupy a part of the rural population, they are m no 
way pursued subsidiary to agriculture Formerly, it was not so 
The advent of machine-made goods dealt a severe blow to the 
cottage industries The products of the village craftsmen could 
not stand in competition with the machme-made goods of fine 
flmsh and varieties The village artisan was deprived of the 
market for his articles by the influx of cheap goods from the 
factory. The spinnmg and weaving industry is a case in point. 
Forty years ago it used to be a very common spare-time occupation 
m Gujarat and is still m existence in Kathiawar where farmers 

^ Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee, Vol. II, 
Kaira, p 14 
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are in a poor condition ' Likewise carting pursued by the 
agriculturists which is an important rural occupation has been 
seriously affected by the development of bus transport 
Estabhshment of rice-huskmg, flour and oil mills created un- 
employment among village women and ghanx workers But 
this 18 not the whole tale To take up spmning and weavmg 
again, the occupation is of special significance from the pomt of 
view of meeting the household requirement of clothmg We have 
seen how a farmer who works an hour a day on this industry 
can make himself self-sufScient in regard to his clothmg and 
how, even in the midst of highly competitive economy, he can 
make a decent addition to his insufficient mcome from land One 
of the reasons for the undeveloped state of cottage mdustnes, 
therefore, is the apathy of the farmer, especially of those belongmg 
to the higher castes, towards cottage industries ^ It is true that 
in Surat and Kaira where irrigation farming is important, 
cultivators are able to spare little time to pursue the mdustnes 
and as returns to the farmers in these districts are comparatively 
better m view of the nature of crops raised, adoption of one or 
more of the cottage mdustnes would not be attractive ® In the 
dry crops regions however, which constitute the bulk of the area 
under cultivation in Gujarat, the farmers have ample leisure. 
For Gujarat in general and the cotton-^owar tract m particular, 
spurning and weavmg can be an important subsidiary occupation. 
It can be learnt, taken up and put aside easily In spite of its 
manifold advantages, the craft has not become popular m 
Gujarat and is followed only by a few It la only in the Viramgam 
taluka of Ahmedabad that the women of the household of many 
farmers spm regularly and produce about half to one maund of 
coarse yam annually which is woven mto rough cloth from vankara 
for use as bed-sheets and head-dresses. When national move- 
ments are launched, people take to spinnmg for some time out of 
temporary enthusiasm, but when the spirit ebbs, conditions 
relapse to the original position.^ The need of providmg spare- 

^ Report oj the Royal Commtsaion on Agnculture %n Indta, Vol II, Part I, 
p. 638 

* ibid , p 669 

» ibid , p. 364 

* See Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. Ill, pp. 4 
and 88 and Second Revieion Survey, Choraai Taluka (1932), p. 18 Large 
number of spinning whe^ m use dunng these years may probably be due to 
national enlightenment due to the eatyagraha campaign 
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tiitae occupations to the agriculturists during idleness is great 
If the farmers can be induced to take to cottage mdustnes in 
spare time they will be able to make welcome, although small, 
additions to their mcome 

The revival of cottage mdustnes is highly essential to help 
the farmers under the decaymg rural economy For this purpose 
oertam defects m the existmg state of affairs wiU have to be 
remedied Many of the products of cottage mdustnes are 
unknown to the consumer Besides, the manufactures of cottage 
mdustnes often lack uniformity and fimsh Their regular 
supphes are also not assured so that the consumers are always in 
doubt about gettmg them regularly The tanning industry in 
the villages, for instance, is run on a very unorgamzed basis ' 
Both the supphes of raw skms and hides and habool bark, one 
of the important tanmng materials, are uncertain Due to their 
irregular supplies durmg busy periods of agricultural seasons the 
tanners abandon the occupation completely From inquiry m 
the Surat district the writer could know that except lor the 
enterprising few in whose case the number of hides and skms 
tanned annually came to about 100, the ordmary tanner processed 
on an average 20 to 30 per year. The process of tanning is also 
crude and unscientific Further, the artisans dispose of their 
products locally by hawkmg Many times they accept grains in 
payment for their articles as do the Kunknas who collect karamda 
and the Dheds who prepare broom sticks and ropes out of the 
khajuri stems and leaves m Surat and exchange them for paddy 
The creation of simple marketmg organizations for an orderly 
and profitable disposal of cottage products is the crymg need. 
The standardization and the mtroduction of varieties to meet the 
tastes of consumers are also important 

The problem of the suitability of cottage mdustnes will have 
to be gone mto with great care with reference to the normal penod 
of employment of the farmers, the availabihty of raw materials, 
marketing facilities, preferably local, etc., of every area The 
possibility of introducmg new industries should also be explored. 
For mstance, the preparation of papad, sev, pickles and mango 
jellies can be expanded and made a subsidiary source of income 
Today the mduptries are pursued m the homes of the upper 

* Seport of the Bombay Meonomtc and Indaetrud Survey Commtttee (1938*40), 
Vol.I, p, 82. 
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olassee of farmers to meet the family requirements but they can 
be taken up on a fairly large scale for sale Fruit canning earn 
reiy well flourish in respect of mangoes, papayas, pomegranates 
and guavas Paper pulp can also be manufactured from reydo 
and koh kapho varieties of grass found in abundance in Surat. 

Subsidiary Industries 

§1. Dairying We shall now study dairying which is the most 
important subsidiary occupation of farmers in Gujarat. The 
occupation is prevalent in most parts of the tract we are studying, 
but more so in Kaira, Ahmedabad and some parts of the Panch 
MahaJs than in Surat, Broach and other parts of the Panch 
Mahals * Especially in Kaira, Ahmedabad and parts of the 
Panch Mahals and Broach every farmer maintains a buffalo or 
two and it gives him some cash income ^ The industry helps 
many farmers to meet losses from agriculture and sometimes 
brings a little profit in addition For instance, the annual loss 
of Rs 105 o^ a farmer in a village in Surat from the cultivation of 
his farm of 12 acres was converted into a surplus of Rs 87-8 as 
a result of net profit of Rs 192-8 from the upkeep of two milch 
buffaloes * During the rural survey of Borsad tnluka in Kaira it 
was ascertained that the cultivators derived more than 70 per 
cent of their subsidiarj' income from cattle and were thus enabled 
to carry on agriculture despite its iinremunerative character * In 
the Matar taluka of the same district mcome from dairymg stands 
next to that from sale of grains, the percentage of receipts from 
the former source to total income ranging from 16 1 to 24 3 for 
different groups of villages as against 41 .9 to 69 4 per cent from 
the latter * Widows and such other persons m the rural areas 
without any other source of income keep a couple of buffaloes and 
make a living 

The Patidar farmers of Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach and the 
Panch Mahals and the Kanbis, and to some extent Anavils, of 
Surat are the important communities connected with dairymg. 
They maintam good and well-fed animals and have made dairymg 
a regular subsidiary occupation. Farmers of other castes possess 
inferior animals yieldmg low returns and the sale of dairy produce 

* Report of the Bombay Brovtnctal Banking Inquvry CommtUee, Evidenoea 
Vol. m, p 80 

* ibid , p. 82. 

■ Mehta, J. M., A Study of Rurat Economy of Ot^forat, p 124 

* Patel, A. D , Jndum AyriculMtrdl JBeonomw, p 197 

‘ Kumarappa, J C , Survey of Matar Taluka^ pp. 71-2. 
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is not an important source of income with them. It should be 
added that dairymg is essentially an occupation of the women of 
the farmer’s household and the cultivators only help them in the 
purchase of cattle feeds and marketmg of its products. Besides, 
although the buffalo is the important dairy animal almost all the 
farmers maintaui a few cows m addition to ensure a regular 
supply of bullocks required on the farm During the writer’s 
inquiry it was found that most of the farmers maintam milch 
cattle to meet their own needs of dairy products and sales take 
place only when there is a surplus Out of 178 farmers exammed, 
it was found that although all mamtamed dairy ammals, only 
61 of them sold milk and ghee and the rest produced only for 
their domestic requirements Even with these 51 farmers an 
appreciable proportion of the dairy product was consumed at 
home. 

The farmers borrow funds for the purchase of milch cattle 
commonly from the money-lenders and well-to-do agriculturists 
Generally they do not borrow money from people who purchase 
their milk or ghee exceptmg the milk dealers in towns and cities 
when the bulk of the milk is sold to them The finance in Kaira 
IS m the shape of khandha loans to be repaid in equal amounts 
at regular intervals along with interest on each instalment The 
rate of interest ranges from 12 to 16 per cent ^ 

(i) Mtlch Cattle The tables on pp 217-8 give the statistics of 
cows kept for milk or breedmg m the urban and rural areas of 
Gujarat by districts in 1940 ^ 

It will be apparent from the table that out of the total 
number of 2,53,575 cows mamtamed m the five districts of British 
Gujarat for breedmg or milk production as many as 2,43,318 or a 
httle over 95 per cent are m the rural areas mdicatmg that 
breedmg and dairymg are essentially the occupations of the 
farmmg populace Cow-keepmg for breedmg and milk production 
occupies a promment place m Broach and the Panch Mahals 
and Ahmedabad, while in Kaira it is least important, the 
Surat district standmg midway between the former districts and 
the latter area Out of the total number of 2,43,318 cows m 
the villages of Gujarat mamtamed for these purposes, 79,964 

^ Report of the Bombay Promnctal Banktng Inquiry Committee, Vol. Ill, 
pp 83-4 and Patel, A. D., Indian AyricuUural Economica, p. 197. 

* Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Province, 1939-40, pp. 110, 112 
and 126 s' j 
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or 32.8 per cent are in Broach and the Panch Mahals, 74,473 or 
30.6 per cent m Ahmedabad and 08,016 or 27.9 per cent in 
Surat, while for Kau*a the number is only 20,865 which comes 
to 8.7 per cent of the total. One more fact to be noted m 
this connexion is that of 3,90,139 the total number of cows, 
2,43,318 or a little over 62 per cent are mamtained for 
breedmg or milk production Of the remammg 1,46,821 cows 
kept for work and others which are useful neither for breedmg 
and milk production nor work form an insignificant pro- 
portion^ and the bulk of them are young stock of three years 
and under in age For the purposes of our study, however, 
what 18 important is the proportion of cows maintained for 
breeding and milk production that are actually in radk Out 
of 2,43,318 cows kept for breedmg or milk production by farmers 
in the rural areac only 1,14,982 or a little more than 47 per 
cent of the total are in milk and the expenditure on the mam- 
tenance of nearly 53 per cent of the animals which are dry 
and those which have not calved is not fruitful The cost of 
mamtammg a cow when dry has been estimated at Rs 9 and 
Rs 24 m two rural surveys in Surat after making allowance for 
dung of about Re 1 which she yields during this period ^ We 
shall accept the latter estimate as the former appears to be low 
lookmg to the quantity of fodder consumed by a cow in dry 
seasons, the quantity of grazing needed in monsoon and the 
cost of lookmg after it aU the year round We shall also leave 
out of account cows kept in urban areas as they are not 
relevant to our study of dairymg as conducted by the farmers. 
At the rate of Rs 24 per cow when dry or not calved the 
total cost of mamtenance of 1,28,336 cows of which 1,15,468 
are dry and 12,868 had not calved, would be approximately 
Rs 31 lakhs 

The figures on pp 220-1 are of buffaloes kept in the rural and 
urban areas of Gujarat It is hardly necessary to say that unhke 
cows, buffaloes are mamtained primarily for milk production and 
breedmg is only of secondary importance. 

As m the case of cow-keepmg, the mamtenance of buffaloes 
for breedmg or milk production is a rural occupation 3,66,333 
out of the total of ^,89,033 buffaloes, i e a httle over 

1 Season and Orop Report of the Bombay Provincet 1939-40, p. 114. 

* Shukla, J. B , Life %oboiiiit m a South Oujarat Taluka, p 164 and 
Mukhtyar, G C , Lt/e and Labour m a South Oujarat Village, p. 141. 
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94 per cent of the total are owned by the farmers in the 
villages It IS interesting to note that of this total number 
33 8 per cent are in Kaira, 28.7 per cent in Ahmedabad, 20.3 
per cent m Broach and the Panch Mahals and 17 2 per cent in 
Surat The keeping of buffaloes is, therefore, very important in 
the Kaira and Ahmedabad districts while it is fairly general in 
Broach and the Panch Mahals and Surat A study of the statistics 
of cows and buffaloes kept would indicate that in Kaira 
buffaloes are the important dairy animals comprising about a 
third of the total number in the rural areas and the number of 
cows maintained is negligible On the other hand, in Ahmedabad, 
Broach and the Panch Mahals and Surat both the animals are 
important But the number of buffaloes in Ahmedabad con- 
siderably exceeds that of cows As against this, in Broach and 
the Panch Mahals buffaloes are more by a few thousands 
than cows while m Surat cows are in excess of buffaloes It 
will also bo seen from the details given about buffaloes 
that of the total female population of 6,40,849 in the rural 
areas 3,66,333 or a little over 57 per cent are maintained for 
breeding or milk production As only a small number of 
buffaloes is used as draught cattle and still fewer are neither 
m use for work nor are good for breeding purposes,^ the 
bulk of the remammg 2,74,516 buffaloes are mostly young 
stock of three years and under In regard to the proportion of 
buffaloes actually yieldmg milk to those maintained by the 
rural population for the purpose of breeding, it will be found 
that 2,56,416 out of 3,66,333 are actually in lactation The 
proportion of the former of nearly 70 per cent to the total of 
buffaloes in reproductive stage is favourable as compared with 
the similar figure for cows which, as w'e noted, is little more than 
47 per cent The cost of mamtaining a dry buffalo has been 
estimated at Rs 10 and Rs 43 a year in two of the regional surveys 
of Gujarat,^ after making allowance for dung worth Rs 2 which 
IS the only source of income from her when dry Here agam, 
the latter estimate appears to be the proper one in view of 
large quantities of fodder and grazmg needed by a buffalo 
which are the only feeds given to her when she is not in 
milk At the rate the cost of the maintenance of 1,09,917 or 

1 Season and Crop Report oj the Bombay Promnce, 1939-40, pp 136-8 

® Mukhtyar, G C , Lzje and Labour tn a South Gujarat Village, p 140, and 
Shukla, J B , Lxfe and Labour xn a South Gujarat Taluka, p 163 
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30 per cent of the buff&loes would amount to approximately 
Rb 47 J lakhs. 

(ii) Milk Yields and Production It has been estimated that 
a cow and a buffalo m Gujarat yield on an average 462 9 lbs 
and 1,049.6 lbs of milk respectively per annum. On the other 
hand, the averages of the annual milk production of a cow and a 
buffalo for British India are 484 lbs and 1,216 lbs respectively ' 
In foreign countries the cow is the most important dairy animal 
and its annual milk production in Switzerland, England and 
Wales, Denmark, Germany, Canada, Argentina and Greece is 
6,498 lbs, 5,576 lbs, 7,005 lbs, 5,305 lbs, 3,195 lbs, 971 lbs and 
970 lbs respectively A buffalo of Charator, on the other 
hand, is known to yield 3,780 lbs of milk annually “ The milk 
of the Indian cow in general and that in Gujarat in particular is 
very poor compared with these 

On the basis of the yields mentioned above wo may say, without 
bemg very much wide of the mark, that the annual production 
of cows’ and buffaloes’ milk in the five British districts of Gujarat 
would be 568 lakhs lbs and 2,886^ lakhs lbs respectively, out of 
which the production in the rural areas would be respectively 
631 i lakhs lbs or about 95 per cent and 2,691 J lakhs lbs or a 
httle over 93 per cent of the total In the Katra district, which 
IS the most important dairy tract of Gujarat, there are mnety-five 
milch animals per square mile producing 390 lbs of milk per day. 
Kaira has a human population of 457 per square mile, 
Denmark and Holland with 97 and 105 milch cattle respectively 
per square mile produce as much as twenty and twenty-five 
tunes the production of milk in Kaira As Denmark has only 
226 people per square mile, it commands a huge surplus of 
butter-fat for export ^ 

(lu) Factors Contributing to Low Milk Yields One of the 
primary causes of low milk yields of animals m Gujarat has been 
the inferior quality of the cattle kept by the farmers The 
cultivators depend upon the village bulls and buffaloes, which are 
not selected with proper regard to the purity of their breed. 
The outcome has been that in Gujarat few breeds are m a state 
of purity. The animals of different areas vary considerably m 

^ Burns, Dr W , Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India, p 113 

• Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economics, p 115 

* Report on the Marketing of Milk in India arid Burma (1941), p. 126* 
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quality and carry the characteristics of the regions to which they 
belong.^ There are some good animals like Gir and Snrti buffaloes 
and Vadhiari cows, but few of them are of a pure breed on both 
sides The stock of the raharts who are the professional cattle 
breeders, is poor, and as they are landless, depend either on the 
common grazmg lands m the villages or on the fields of the 
cultivators to graze their cattle They also move about with 
their herds from place to place m search of grazmg facilities for 
their cattle The occupation of breedmg good cows for dairying 
and bullocks for draught m North Gujarat which is an ideal tract 
for the purpose is unfortunately on a decline although the 
number of buffaloes mamtamed is kept up by stall feedmg ^ As 
most of the grazing and waste lands have been brought under the 
plough, very little grazmg lands are now available The 
competition of the Smdhis who supply bullocks to the farmers 
has also been partly instrumental m brmgmg about the decay 
of the professional raban breeder ^ 

Provision of breedmg males is also highly unsatisfactory. 
Leavmg aside the urban areas, there are 2,176 breeding 
bulls for 1,16,468 cows and 2,655 buffaloes for 3,66,333 
females mamtamed for the purposes of breedmg or milk 
production m Gujarat villages * Apart from the preponderance 
of mdigenous varieties, it is apparent that the numbers of these 
male animals are quite madequate m comparison with the cows 
and she-buffaloes to be served The males are usually selected 
from among the best young stock m the villages before castration. 
In addition, these bulls are not stall-fed, but are allowed to roam 
about over the village lands during which process they do 
considerable damage to standing crops Nor are the number of 
animals they are to serve daily regulated Under the Viceroy’s 
‘gift scheme’ good breeds were supphed to various villages 
on condition that they were to be properly stall-fed and 
their service properly regulated. Complamts were received about 
the failure of these bulls m breedmg The official viewpomt is 
that this was because most of the bulls were neglected and 
under-fed, havmg been placed m unsmtable villages and with 

* Report of the Royal Comrmanon on AgrtcuUure in India, Vol, II, Part II, 

p. 182. 

* ibid , Part I, p. 422- 

* ibid., p 436. 

* Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Province, 1939-40, pp 106 and 128 
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unsuitable agents ' These causes may be partly at work. But 
the writer’s observation of one such gift bull presented to a 
village in Surat,^ where high caste and enterprising cultivators 
lived and who took scrupulous care to feed the animal properly and 
carefully and looked after it in every way, induces him to lend 
credence to the popular complaint The bull totally failed in its 
purpose and after a good deal of expenditure on its upkeep it 
was castrated and sold as an ordinary bullock with the sanction 
of the Government It was alleged that the reason for these 
unfavourable results was the selection of these bulls from local 
panjarapoles and rahaits without piopcriy looking into their 
pedigree 'Fhe number of breedeis issued by the Government 
under their schemes of rearing and gi\ ing male buffaloes of good 
strain and of issuing ‘premium’ bulls is also highly inadequate in 
comparison with the number of mil< h cattle to be covered ^ 

As a result of the poor quality of milch cattle and inadequate 
breeding facilities the period of lactation or the duration of time 
of yielding milk of dairy animals is shoit Some regional surveys 
have assumed twelve months as the period of lactation for both 
the cow and the buffalo in fSuiat ‘ Discussions with a few farmers 
ui (Surat having daiiy as an important side occupation showed 
that the jieriod of lactation of a buffalo ranges from twelve 
to fifteen months while in the <as»> of an average cow' it does not 
exceed eight months In Broach and the Panch Mahals a buffalo 
yields milk foi eight months on an acerage per lactation, wlule 
in the Kaira and Ahmedabad districts this period extends from 
nine to ten months ’J’here are, therefore, immenbo possibihties 
of increasing the yield of dair^ animals In lengthening the period 
of lactation and thus save the farmer the heavy cost of their 
upkeeiJ when they are not productive by improving the Cjuality 
of the cattle 

Insuflicient and defective feeding is also responsible for low 
milk yields A milch cattle in Gujarat now gets on an average 

^ Annual Report of the Department of Ai/riculturc, Bombay Province, 
19.18-9, p 29 

* Village Pipalgablian in Chikhli Taluka 

* Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay Province, 
1940-1, pp 36-7. For rules and regulations regarding tlie issue of premium 
bulls, see Report of the Royal Commiaaion on Agriculture m India, Vol II, 
Part I, pp 408-9 

* Shukla, J B,, Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Taluka, pp. 162-3 and 
Mukhtyar, G. C , Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, pp 139-40. 

* Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economica, p 104 
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9.52 lbs of roughage and 0.19 lb of concentrates per day while 
their estimated daily requirements are 13 lbs of roughage and 
0.76 lb of concentrates Thus the animals in milk get only 
73 65 per cent of roughage and 26 60 per cent of concentrates 
of the actual requirements ^ If this deficiency is made up by 
judicious feeding, the present production of approximately 
6 18 ozs of milk per head of human population of Gujarat can 
be raised to the potential daily production of 10 31 ozs per 
individual ^ In the Kaira district grazing lands are almost absent 
as nearly the entire area available is under cultivation and the 
buffalo which is the dairy animal is stall-fed with kadbi, sundhta 
fodder, hajri and nee straw and leaves and foliage of trees and 
plants ^ That this practice has been highly successful is 
demonstrated by the fact that the area in which it is common is 
the most important dairy tract in Gujarat The milk yield of 
the buffalo in Kaira is comparatively very good and her period 
of lactation on an average the longest in Gujarat 

(iv) Need for Improvement. Our study so far reveals that a 
cow IS a poor milk yielder and the primary aim in her upkeep is 
to obtain the draught cattle required by the farmer. The 
buffalo, on the other hand, is essentially a dairy animal In 
addition to the financial burden of rearing a large number of 
unproductive animals as shown by our discussion, the maintenance 
of two types of cattle for two distinct purposes also weighs 
heavily on the cultivator The need, therefore, of reorganizing 
the cattle mdustry of Gujarat so as to produce a double-purpose 
cow which will calve regularly, give more milk, and will mature 
early and also supply strong and efficient bullocks is apparent. 
This in turn will save high expenditure on importing draught 
animals, especially the Kankrej variety in North Gujarat * The 
Government farms at Chharodi in Ahmedabad and at Surat 
and the Swaraj Ashram at Sabarmati have achieved valuable 
results to this end, and continued vigorous efforts not in this 
direction alone but also towards popularizing the specie so 
evolved among the farmers would certainly go far to solve this 
problem of cattle rearmg in the region Tdl that period, however, 

^ Bums, Dr W , Technological Poaaibililtes of Agncultural Development %n 
India, p 117. 

* Patel, A D , Indian Agricultural Economica, p 116 

® Report of the Royal Commieawn on Agriculture in India, Vol II, Pe^t II, 
p. 184. 

* Patel, A, D., Indian Agricultural Economica, p 106. 
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the buffalo will have to be taken care of and still further 
improvements in her breed, period of lactation and milk yield 
will have to be attempted. It is said, and perhaps rightly, that 
as dairy cattle are an important source of manure, improvement 
in their quality will lead to better fertility of and yield from land. 

(v) Marketing of Dairy Products The farmers of villages 
within short distances from the towns and cities mainly sell milk, 
and manufacture ghee in small quantities for domestic use 
No information is available about the proportion of total milk 
production consumed at home and that sold by such farmers. 
The writer’s study of some farmers in the villages within easy 
reach of Surat, Broach and Nadiad cities showed that the 
percentages of total milk production retained for use at home 
and for preparation of ghee came on an average to 49, 20 5 and 
25 respectively As a network of purchasing organizations 
exists in Kaira and Ahmedabad, producers in these districts sell 
milk and the preparation of ghee does not amount to much * 
In both these distiicts merchants from Ahmedabad and Bombay 
have opened centres for the manufacture of cream and maua 
from milk purchased from cultivators and in this way owners of 
dairy cattle have facilities for disposing of milk mstead of being 
required to convert it into ghee In Nadiad and Borsad talukas 
of Kaira district alone there are ten and eleven creameries 
respectively, while the number of bhathts for the preparation of 
mawa in both these sub-divisions comes to thirteen and six 
respectively ^ There are three dairies at Anand, the Poison 
Dairy and two other small ones The Poison Dairy is a large 
consumer of milk and maintains many branches in the villages 
for the purchase of the commodity About one lakh lbs of 
milk are daily supplied to this dairy by merchants who collect 
it from the agriculturists ^ Besides, a fairly recent estimate puts 
down that in the Anand taluka alone there are about 50 cream- 
producmg machines which extract cream from milk both for 
manufacturing butter and for exporting to Bombay and 
Ahmedabad In addition to these agencies, the Mission 

1 Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, Evidences, Vol. Ill, 
p 87 

* Second Revision Survey (1942), Nadiad Taluka, p 4 and Borsad Taluka, 
p. 4 

» Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee, Vol. II, 
Kaira, p 10 

* Mukhtyar, G. C , Life and Labour in a South Qujarat Village, p. 17, 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries at Anand and Nadiad are also fairly 
large consumers of milk All of them together offer good market 
for milk and enable the agriculturists to supplement their 
earmngs from their subsidiary occupation of dairying ‘ The 
prices of milk offered by the manufacturers depend on its 
fat-content which is declared once a week on the basis of 
composite tests “ Ahmedabad and Anand are the two important 
centres manufacturing butter and the production at each centre 
IS estimated at 12,000 lbs a day ^ The bulk of the export of 
buttei of 7,025 cwt in 1030-40 from India was from Gujarat 
Butter for exjiort is usually packed in tins of half pound and 
one pound gross oi net ^ Out of skimmed milk left after cream 
IS extracted casein is manufactured foi expoit by a crude process 
It IS estimated that in the Anand taluka alone theie arc about 
thirty-eight casein factories where casein is manufactured from 
the remnants of milk aftei cream is taken out of it ’ The 
Poison Dairy alone produces 3,000 mauncls of casern annually.* 
Out of 1,10,000 lbs of milk, 8,500 of cream, 0,800 of butter 
and 35 maunds of casein are repoited to be obtained As skimmed 
milk IS the important raw material foi manufacturing foods foi 
infants and mvalids, there is need to explore the possibilities of 
developing such an industry in order to retain these valuable 
nutrients for local consumption ' 

For owners of milch cattle in the villages in the rest of Gujarat 
a market for milk does not exist and tliey have no alternative 
but to convert milk into ghee, although it is less paying As 
most of the farmers have small quantities of ghee to sell they 
dispose of it locally, either in their own villages or m others 
adjoining theirs The quantities of ghee retamed by small 
cultivators with a few dairy animals examined by the writer in 
Surat, Broach, Kaira and Ahmedabad came on an average to 
40 33, 61 5 and 50 per cent respectively of the total production 
In the Panch Mahals district the Bliil farmers rarely consume 

^ Second Revmon Surrey (1942), Anan<l, p 4 
^ Report of the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma, p 90 
® Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee (1938-40), 
Vol I, p 84 

* Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1941), pp 35 6 
® Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, p 17 
® Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee (1938-40), 
Vol II, Kaira, p 10 

’ Report of the Bombay Economicand Industrial Survey Committee (1938-40), 
Vol. I, p. 84 
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ghee and market the entire production. The high percentage 
retention of ghee m Kaira and Ahmedabad may perhaps be due 
to the system of selling milk and convertmg only small quantities 
of the commodity into ghee In view of the disposal of ghee 
locally due to production m small quantities it is not possible 
to state the quantity sold in the region. Some data, however, is 
available in this connexion for some places in the Kaira district. 
For instance, from the Mehemdabad centre alone which is the 
important marketing place for ghee for villages of the taluka of 
the same name, about 16,000 tms of ghee costmg about 
Rs 2 lakhs each containing thirty-eight seers are annually sent to 
Surat, Broach and Baroda * Kapadvanj and Nadiad are also im- 
portant ghee assembling centres and each of the talukas produces 
ghee worth Rs 1,60,000 every >ear^ Local dealers at 
these centres purchase ghee from village merchants who in their 
turn obtain it from shepherds and cultivators 

It has been estimated that North Gujarat receives about Rs 25 
to R 8 27 lakhs annualh from dairy industry and m spite of this 
the possibilities of its future development are immense ^ 

Statistics about the shares of the producer in the consumer’s 
prices of the cow’s and buflfalo’s milk in Gujarat are not available. 
In the Charotar area of Baroda the producer gets only oO jier cent 
of the pi ice obtained by the retailer for cow s milk and a little 
over 60 per cent of that for buffalo’s mdk^ and these figures 
may be taken as fairly representative ol conditions in North 
Gujarat It has been found that while the prices obtained by 
the produceis fiom the sale of milk to the manufacturers in the 
Nadiad area of Kaira d’strict and the Petlad area of the Baroda 
State come to Rs 2-6 and Rs 2-8 per maund respectively, 
the prices of mdk for the same quantity in the respective urban 
centres in these areas amount to Rs 6-4 and Rs 4-5 respectively. 
The farmers of Nadiad taluka in Kaira and Petlad taluka in 
Baroda thus get 38 and 57 9 per cent of the retail prices ’ The 
prices of milk offered by the manufacturers decrease still further 

* Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee (1938-40), 
Vol I, p 84 

» ibid , Vol n, Kaira, p 14 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, p 17 
Also see Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol 11, 
Part 1, p 633 

* Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1941), pp. 107-8 

* ibid , pp 90 and 92. 
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during the monsoon because large quantities of skimmed milk have 
to be thrown away as casern cannot be manufactured out of it 
during that season These differences in prices are attributable 
to the exclusive reliance on the part of the producers on 
manufacturing outlets without any attempt on their part to 
organize sales of a part of the output as fluid milk. This results 
in assured supplies to the manufacturers on the one hand and 
the shortage of the commodity in the local urban centres on the 
other To make matters worse, the owners of creameries, dairies 
and casern factories have a very efficient machinery to assemble 
milk and are themselves a well-organized body The producers, 
on the other hand, are unorganized and sell their milk individually 
to creameries or merchants who collect it on behalf of the 
manufacturers Thus the need for co-operative organizations of 
producers both with a view to diverting a part of the production 
of milk in the local urban market and to obtaining favourable 
terms from the dairies and creameries is obvious Co-operative 
milk marketing societies have made no progress so far in Gujarat 
There are only two such societies, one of which is at Baroda and 
the other at Surat The society at Baroda has a membership 
of forty-five and handles eight maunds and twenty seers of milk 
per day on an average The other society at Surat has 307 
members but has on an average a daily turnover of four maunds 
and thirty-nine seers of milk only In 1936-7 while the former 
society had a reserve fund of Rs 1 ,448 but incurred a loss of Rs 50 
on its working, the latter maintained no reserves and showed a 
profit of Rs 1,026 for the year ^ The possibilities of co-operative 
creameries are also immense if small subsidies are offered to such 
organizations when they are started ^ There is one co-operative 
creamery per every 10 square miles in Denmark handling about 
150 maunds of milk daily and producmg about 2 lakh pounds 
of butter on an average per annum ® To achieve such a progress 
in Gujarat, milk production will have to be expanded many times 
over 

In regard to the manufacture of ghee also co-operative 
orgamzations would enable considerable economy in preparation 

^ Report on the Marketing of Milk %n India and Burma (1941), pp 178-9 
and 194 6 

• Report of the Bombay Promneial Banking Inquiry Committee, Evidenoes, 
Vol III, pp 255 and 312 and Report of the Royal Commiaaton on AgricuUure 
in India, Vol II, Part II, pp 183 and 186 

• Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1941), p. 126 
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and marketing. Ghee-making today is conducted on small and 
uneconomic basis If the farmers, say of a village, pool their 
milk production and prepare ghee on a co-operative basis, besides 
aohievmg economies m cost of manufacture and wastage due to 
boiling butter and filling ghee in small vessels, it would be done 
under better samtary conditions But for this purpose, the 
mutual distrust among the farmers will have to be removed and 
an honest spirit cultivated among them so that they will supply 
unadulterated milk to the ghee producing co-operatives.^ The 
practice of adulteration of ghee and of milk by merchants at the 
primary assembhng centres and subsequent stages of marketmg 
have now found its way to the producers Co-operative societies 
for ghee, casein and milk for individual or groups of viUages 
would be able to put a check to these harmful practices and m 
addition launch efforts to improve the quaUty of the cattle which 
at present is nobody’s business 

§2 Rearing of Sheep and Qoats There are in British Gujarat 
1,31,676 sheep and 4,28,622 goats of which 1,28,618 or a little 
less than 98 per cent and 4,03,872 or more than 96 per cent 
respectively are in the rural areas For 91,669 female sheep 
over one year in the villages there are 12,654 males, while in the 
case of goats of the same age group, for 2,62,738 females there 
are 23,890 males. Of the total of sheep m the rural areas 
43 211 or 33 7 per cent are m Ahmedabad, 32,608 or 25.3 per 
cent in Kaira and 26,394 and 26,406 or about 20 6 per cent in 
Broach and the Panch Mahals and Surat respectively In 
regard to goats 91,786 or approximately 23 per cent are in 
Ahmedabad, 77,680 or 19 per cent in Kaira, 1,29,848 or about 
32 per cent in Broach and the Panch Mahals and 1,04,659 or 
nearly 26 per cent in Surat ^ Taking sheep and goats together 
it will be found that they are largely concentrated m Broach 
and the Panch Mahals and Surat, although their rearmg is 
common in Ahmedabad and Kaira also. The probable reason 
for this may be the availabihty of grazmg facihties m the shape 
of grass and waste lands m the two former districts. The 
keepers of sheep and goats are usually shepherds who are also 
farmers cultivatmg small pieces of lands many times on tenancy. 

» Report of the Bombay Promnoial Banking Inquvry Committee, Vol. m, 
p. 366 and Report of the Royal Commienon on Agriculture tn India, Vol. H, 
Part II, p. 199 

• Seaeon and Crop Report of the Bombay Province, 1939-40, pp. 154-64. 
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The shepherds earn fairly good amounts from the sale of 
sheep and goats for slaughter and this serves as an important 
source of income to them The owners of flocks in villages 
in the vicinity of towns and cities make a httle money from 
the sale of milk But for those in the remote villages, there 
IS no market for milk They' prepare ghee out of it and earn a 
little cash by sellmg it The sale of wool of sheep and goats also 
brings some income for the shepherds Some of them make 
blankets mstead of selling wool and earn money from this cottage 
industry 

The shepherds own no grazing lands and they either utilize 
the village commons for grazing the flocks or with the permission 
of the farmers in the villages make use of their grass lands for 
the purpose, agreeing to pay in return a little cash or to make 
over a certain number of cart-loads of manure of sheep and 
goats Many times they agree to fold their animals in dry 
seasons on the fields of the farmers whose lands they put to use 
In the monsoon, the owners of the herds build temporary sheds 
with thatched roofs on lands belonging to other big farmers to 
protect the animals against rams, and being hard pressed for 
cash agree to give all the manure that accumulate during these 
four months for utilizing lands to build sheds and for grazing 
An interesting system is at work in some of the villages in 8urat 
visited by the writer During the whole y'ear the shepherds are 
allowed to move their flocks on all the lands in the village on 
condition that they should fold them during the eight dry months 
on those lands which may be indicated by the farmers of the 
village The fortnightly rights of the benefit of folding sheep 
and goats are auctioned by the village committee tentatively 
chosen by the farmers and are acquired by mdividual cultivators 
through bids The amounts so collected are utilized in improving 
village roads and facilities for drinkmg water, etc and thus 
spent for the common good of the population of the village 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the shepherds 
experience great hardships about grazing facilities They 
exclusively rely on lands of others for the purpose The agricul- 
turists who own the grazing lands many times impose exacting 
conditions Being poor the shepherds pay the fees for grazing 
and other facihties m manure, wool and ghee No manure is 
thus left to fertilize the lands they cultivate. As wool and ghee 
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produced are largely utilized in meeting the grazing dues, little of 
these by-products from the industry is left for sale Veterinary 
aid for their animals is also unavailable and they themselves 
act as surgeons to their herds While some ordinary veterinary 
aid normally and of inoculation m times of epidemics such as 
foot, mouth and throat diseases is possible for other bovine 
cattle even after a little delay, such facilities are not at hand 
for the sheep and goats with the result that in times of epide- 
mics they die in large numbers inflicting heavy losses on the 
poor shepherds 

§3 Poultry Fanning Poultry rearing, if properly developed, 
can be of considerable help to the farmer as subsidiary to 
agriculture Because of the almost negligible cost in comparison 
with the returns from the sale of the products, the occupation 
would make substantial additions to the meagre earnmgs of the 
farmer from agriculture The breeder’s outlay on the purchase 
of fowls and their upkeep amount only to a little Any depletion 
m the number of fowls either on account of sales or deaths due 
to diseases or otherwise is more than made up by rapid additions 
to their number and, therefore, purchases of poultry have only 
to be made occasionally The fowls search out tlieir own food 
while roammg over courtyards and open fields and are fed by the 
owners only at times, particularly during the monsoon when the 
showers are heavy and the birds cannot move out For various 
reasons which we shall describe later, the industry has not occupied 
its due place in the rural economy of the land We shall begin 
the study of the subject with the consideration of the existing 
position of the industry. The table on pp 234-5 gives statistics 
of poultry in British Gujarat according to the official census of 
agricultural stock and poultry taken in 1940 

Out of 5,04,920 poultry^ in British Gujarat as many as 5,02,275 
or approximately 99 5 per cent are fowls Other poultry 
comprising ducks, drakes and ducklings are only 2,645 of which 
1,164 or about 44 per cent are egg-laying ducks Of 5,02,275 
fowls in the five British districts of Gujarat 92 3 per cent 
are concentrated in Broach and the Panch Mahals and Surat, 
the share of the latter area alone bemg nearly 60 per 
cent. Surat, therefore, is the most important district from the 
point of view of poultry rearing The Broach and the Panch 
Mahals districts hold a second place, while in Ahmedabad and 
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Kaira poultry farming does not occupy a notable place Another 
fact to be noted in this connexion is that of the total fowls in 
Gujarat a little over 96 per cent are in the rural areas indicating 
that this occupation is largely confined to the country-side 
There are 1,80,493 hens laying eggs which form a little over 
35 per cent of total fowls. Almost the entire number is of desi 
variety and the rearing of improved types of birds is absent in 
Gujarat 

Poultry -keeping like dairying is essentially an occupation of the 
housewife The Dublas, Dhodias, Kunknas and Naikas in Surat 
and the Bhils and the Dublas in the Panch Mahals are the 
communities primarily interested in this occupation In Suiat 
poultry-keeping is essentially the occupation of the landless 
Dubla agricultural labourers In other districts also it 's the 
backward classes like the Vagris, Dharalas, etc , who nuuntain 
poultry herds The higher and the intermediate castes of 
farmers are prejudiced against the occupation for leligious 
reasons Jainism and its principle of non-violence have a 
profound influence on the populace in Gujarat Fariiieis of 
the upper castes like the Brahmins, Patidais and Kan bis 
look upon tins industry, which is an important subsidiary 
source of income, as degrading and not compatible with then 
social position These feelings have proved formidable haulers 
to the development of tins occupation to an appreciable cvtent 
It IS, however, possible to remove these obstacles slowly 
through propaganda The march of time and the changes in 
social values that it brings about would also go a long wa^^ 
in removing the deep-rooted antagonism towards this calling 

The conditions of breeding and upkeep of the fowls in the 
villages are highly unsatisfactory The birds are either jierched 
on the branches of trees or on bamboo sticks suspended in the 
verandahs of the huts Not infrequently the producer encloses 
the entire flock owned by him under a large bamboo basket at 
night There are generally no enclosed pens, runs, proper 
poultry houses or nests to protect the birds or to collect all the 
eggs The keeper practically has no hand in the feeding of the 
fowls Like the birds of the air, the fowls have also to roam 
about in search of food and m doing so they often become prey 
to dogs, cats or jackals and the chickens to kites and crows when 
they accompany the hen during the latter’s quest for food 
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This practice of leaving the birds unattended for a greater part 
of the day when they roam about to feed themselves carries 
additional disadvantages Sometimes the birds lay eggs in 
unknown places and the conditions of poultry-keeping described 
above are such that the producers are not aware of the fact 
Often the birds trample the eggs The eggs are at times damaged 
by kites, crows and such other birds of prey However, the 
producers in Surat commonly note the time when the hens lay 
eggs and shut the birds under baskets at the proper time In 
this way they try to minimize the loss of eggs laid The need 
to improve the eonditions in whuli ])oultiy is maintained is 
.ippareiit A system of hand feeding and provision for enclosing 
birds at night to afford them juotiction against weather and 
IV lid animals and lonfinmg Ikmis when laving eggs are essential 
to increase retiiiiis 3'h(‘re aie also possibilities of improving 
th(‘ breeds of the binls eithm b\ iinjKirting improved fowls oi 
1)\ ciossing the indigenous ones with better tv pes fioni outside 
and thus make the poultry more lesistant to dist<ist*s 

(i) Production and Maiketinq of Eqqs We liave no figures 
of the average annual egg-la^\ing capacity of the dai hen in 
Ciijaiat A vilhige survev in South (iujaiat louglilv puts dow’n 
30 eggs <is the aveiage annual production jier dcM hen ’ The 
all-Tndia annual average of eggs laid by a c/cm hen is 53 or 
approximately one egg per w'eek “ On the Baroda Poultry Farm 
it was found that a hen on an average lavs 00 eggs annually ^ 
1’wo more estimates put down the annual ])roduction of a coun- 
trv' hen in Oujarat at fiftv' and about 50 to 60 eggs 
respectively ■* From the figures, of sales of eggs per hen by some 
of the producers, which the w'riter collected during field-work in 
the Surat district and which shall be mentioned jiresently, the 
'aying capacity of a hen appears to be an under-estimate 
We shall, therefore, adojit the all-India average of eggs laid by 
a dcsx hen to roughly find out the total egg production in 
(Jujarat Takuig that each desi hen la^s one egg a week, the 
total annual production for 1,80,403 hens m British Gujarat 
would be nearly 03,86,b46 eggs 

‘ Muklityar, G C , Lijc and Labour %n a iSouth Oujarat Village, p. 179 

* Report on ike Marketing of Eggs in India and Burma, p 15 

® ibul , p 265 

• Bums, Dr W , Technological Poaaibihtiea of Agricultural Development in 
India, p 114 , and Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee, 
Vol III, p 86 
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It IS possible to increase the annual production of eggs from 
indigenous hens m India by the appbcation of scientific methods 
from 60 to 130 per bird or by 160 per cent. At least half of 
this or an increase of 80 per cent is quite possible m the country 
as a whole ^ In Gujarat the annual production of eggs per head 
of human population comes to about 5 8 and it is possible to 
raise the figure to 10 7 in this way It has been also said that 
by breedmg with better cocks the production of eggs of des% 
hens can be raised by 40 to 60 per cent ^ It should be remembered 
that the present keeper of poultry who is either a landless 
agricultural labourer or a very poor farmer with hopelessly 
fragmented pieces of land for cultivation has neither the means 
nor the initiative to bring about these improvements and place 
poultry rearing on a scientific basis It is only when the 
enterprismg farmers of higher castes with means take interest in 
the occupation that improvement in the quality of the birds and 
eggs and the condition of the upkeep of the former is likely. 

Separate figures for British Gujarat of the quantities of total 
production retained for home consumption and hatching are not 
available It is also not possible to ascertam the proportion that 
could not be collected due to layings by hens at unknown places 
The village survey referred to earlier estimates that about 17 per 
cent of the eggs are retamed for hatching and about 33 per cent 
and 10 per cent of the total production are respectively consumed 
and weisted thus leavmg only 40 per cent of the quantity produced 
for the market ^ Accordmg to this survey, therefore, out of the 
production of 30 eggs per hen per year only twelve will be 
sold The writer’s inquiry in the Surat district and the all-India 
marketing survey produce different results The quantity 
retained for hatching and that wasted on account of inefficient 
collection remain more or less the same but the quantity 
consumed vanes from producer to producer It was found that 
the landless Dubla labourers who receive wages m kind and are 
hard pressed for money consume eggs only occasionally and 
market almost their entire egg production The economic 
conditions of the Dhodias, Kunknas and the bulk of Naikas and 

^ Bums, Dr W , Technological Poastbthltes of Agricultural Development in 
India, pp 111 and 118 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 

p 86 

® Mukhtyar, G C., Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, p. 179 
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Bhils who keep poultry are similar and being always m need of 
cash sell almost all the eggs they command Only some Naika 
and Bhil farmers who follow this occupation as subsidiajy to 
agriculture, retain a good portion of their egg production for 
consumption Although it is not possible to ascertain this 
proportion, some idea about it can be had from the quantity of 
eggs sold per hen by both the classes of producers mentioned 
above Some of the landless Dubla labourers who mamtamed 
three to four egg-laying hens were found to be selling about 
77 eggs per hen annually On the other hand, the 
Naika producers who maintained fowls in fairly large numbers 
which included sometimes as many as 20 egg-laying hens 
stated that they sold approximately 36 eggs per hen 
annually They also stated that a hen lays eggs for six months 
m the year and yields nothing during the rest of the period 
As against this the all-India figures of retentions by keepers of 
deet fowls for liatching and consumption come to 20 1 and 20 3 
per cent respectively thus leavmg a marketable surplus of 
approximately 60 per cent of the total production ’ We may 
thus state that the annual marketable surplus of eggs for British 
Gujarat would be round about 56,11,380 out of a total 
production of 93,86,636 

(ii) Marketing The important centres for the consumption 
of eggs m Gujarat are Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, and smaller 
places like Dohad, Godhra, Nadiad, Broach, etc A specially 
favourable factor about poultry farming in Gujarat is that the 
urban centres which are large consumers of eggs are situated 
within 200 miles of producing areas It has been estimated that 
about 10 per cent of the Hindus also consume eggs but in 
Gujarat probably this proportion should be appreciably lower in 
view of the religious influence which keeps the bulk of the 
Hindu population strictly vegetarian The Parsis and Christians 
are the important consumers of eggs with the Mushms commg 
next to them While almost the entire production of eggs from 
the Surat district finds its way to Bombay, eggs produced m 
the Panch Mahals are partly absorbed in Dohad and Godhra and 
the remainder is sent to Baroda and Ahmedabad In the other 
districts the production is not considerable and the small 
quantities are disposed of m the nearby urban centres 

* Report on the Marketing of Egga tn India and Burma, p. 26. 
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Like all agricultural produce, eggs are not graded by the 
producers They sell eggs m the condition in which they are 
produced to the egg- collectors who move from village to village 
on foot with a basket or two suspended at two ends of a bamboo 
stick In addition to collecting eggs they also do hawking in 
the rural areas and many times they abandon the former vocation 
for considerable time and concentrate entirely on the latter. 
These collectors visit the villages usually once or twice a week 
They move from hut to hut or occupy a central position, invite 
the producers with then few eggs and make purchases against 
cash Eggs are pioperly scrutinized and stale and cracked ones 
are rejected The collectors in their turn sell the eggs to 
merchants at taluka towns and other imjioitant centres like 
railway stations and senii-iirban jilaces situated not far from 
stations Retail dealers in the villages also purchase eggs from 
producers to make a little money by selling them to the 
merchants at the assembling centres Sometimes the merchants 
also send out their own men to collect eggs oithei in the 
villages or to other collecting centres when the quantities 
presented by vaiious collectors are not enough for export 
Following are the irnpoitant assembling centres for eggs in South 
Gujarat including the Baroda State territory and the maximum 
and the minimum number of eggs collected daily 

Approximate number 


Centre 

Anawal 

Bilhmora 

Bulsar 

Chikhh 

Dungri 

Navsan 

Pardi 

Rankuwa 


of eggs 
collected daily^ 
3 , 000 - 5,000 
10 , 000 - 25,000 

3 . 000 - 5,000 

6 . 000 - 10,000 

3 . 000 - 5,000 

6.000- 10,000 
6,000-10,000 
5 , 000 - 10,000 


There are a few more small centres such as Khergam in the 
Chikhli taluka of Surat, Gandevi m the Navsan district of 
Baroda, Waghrech near Bilhmora, etc , from where eggs are also 
exported to Bombay but data about them are not available. 
The eggs are graded at these assembling centres by merchants 
^ Report on the Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce, p. 147 
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ajid are then packed in earthen pots for transport by rail to 
Bombay. The openings of the pots are covered with baked earth 
lids, coir string and a little dung and earth or waste paper and 
the printed label bearing the name of the consignor and con- 
signee pasted on them The pots are then put in a bamboo 
basket with a little straw in between and both are securely tied 
with strings prepared from khajurt leaves Each pot carries from 
150 to 350 eggs according to size Pots manufactured for filling 
gur are also used as containers , 400 eggs is the capacity of such 
an earthen vessel It is interesting to note that a few damaged 
eggs are usually kept on the top before covering the pot with 
a lid, although the reason for this practice could not bo under- 
stood 

We shall now deal with the existing marketing orgamzation 
Absence of grading of eggs which wo noted earlier brings lower 
returns to the producer as both the big and small eggs are 
disposed of together at the same price Besides, assembling of 
eggs from the producers m the villages is not regular Sometimes 
more than one collector may take rounds in the villages during 
a week or on the same day and at others the producers may not 
be a||le to market their eggs for days on end for want of local 
purchasers Producers in \ illages where there are retail merchants 
purchasing eggs do not experience this difficulty It is interesting 
to note, in this connexion, the system adopted in the Bansda 
State with an area of 215 square miles and producing approxi- 
mately five lakhs eggs annually The right of assembling eggs 
for export outside the State is auctioned by the Government, the 
highest bidder procuring the right of collection for which a 
licence is issued to him The licensee is bound to purchase all 
the eggs offered for sale by the producers, except the stale ones, 
at a price which is also fixed at the time of grantmg the right. 
As eggs from the State are mainly exported to Bombay the 
price of the commodity prevailmg m that city at the time of 
auction of the right is taken into consideration in fixmg the 
producer’s price Normally a price of three annas per dozen eggs 
18 fixed. In addition, the licence-holder has to mamtain a regular 
assembling service in all the villages through collectors employed 
by him and the producers can complam to the revenue authorities 
of any difficulties experienced m the regular disposal of eggs. 
The producer caimot export the eggs outside the State hmits or 
IQ 
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sell them for trade purposes to any party other than the licensee 
unless permitted by him, although he is not prevented from 
selling his produce directly to the consumer The advantages of 
this arrangement are that the producer, on the one hand, is 
guaranteed a regular market and a fixed price for his eggs and 
the merchant, on the other, is assured of regular supplies of 
eggs for export It would also bring some revenue by way of 
licence fees to the Government For instance, the Bansda State 
earns a revenue of Rs 600 to Rs 1,000 annually through the 
grant of the right to assemble the eggs As, however, there is 
no provision regarding stale eggs, their sale is also carried on 
with the help or connivance of the licensee, a practice which 
requires to be discouraged In addition, if some arrangements 
for grading eggs and offer of better prices for superior varieties 
are made, the quality of the eggs produced will be greatly 
improved Besides, the allocation of villages among the licensees 
for the purpose of assembling eggs should be so made that each 
collector brings in about 300 eggs per day which is considered 
as an economic umt to work upon Further, after making allow- 
ance for supervision and other administrative charges arising out 
of the grant of licences to collect eggs, it should be arranged 
that the balance of revenue through the source should be utilized 
m improving marketing facilities 

We have noted the arrangement about packing eggs for 
transport The idea behind the use of eaithen vessel as container 
18 that because it is fragile the jioiter will give it all the necessary 
care and attention while handling it in transit It is obvious 
that transport of eggs in baked earthen vessels would result m 
damage to the contents during transit A complete smash up 
of the container is also not uncommon, in which case hardly 
100 out of 350 eggs' can be recovered in good condition Even 
when only some eggs crack in the pot, others in the container 
would be soiled Sometimes such broken eggs get jammed with 
others on drying and can only bo separated with difficulty 
Soaking them in water for a considerable time and a good deal 
of washing and cleaning becomes necessary before the undamaged 
eggs can be sold Although the cost of packing in earthen 
pots only comes to an anna for 100 eggs, taking the damage that 
18 caused into consideration, it proves very expensive m the end. 

1 Report on the Marketing of Eggs in India and Burma, p 109 
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A few merchants use boxes m place of earthen pots but sometimes 
they forget to mention about the contents in them and the 
damage to eggs by rough handling in transit is heavy It is 
possible to improve the present practice of pack mg and mimmize 
damage by placing some soft packing material both to separate 
one layer from another and between eggs also The baskets 
or boxes with suitable packing material would also be a consider- 
able improvement over the method in vogue 

The usual price the producers in the rural areas obtain for 
their eggs comes to three to four annas per dozen The 
price of eggs in the producing areas is highest during August 
when production is lowest ' The consumer’s price for eggs in 
Bombay, which is the main market for South Gujarat, varies 
from SIX annas to nine annas per dozen In the Baroda market, 
which may be taken as indicative of conditions in the urban 
markets in the Middle and North Gujarat, the average retail 
price of eggs amounts to five annas and two pies per dozen ^ Thus 
the producer’s share in the consumer’s price is a little over 
eight annas in the rupee Even after making allowance for 
packing charges and railway freight and tlie damage to eggs in 
transit, it will be found that the number of middlemen and their 
share in the consumer’s price are abnormally high The difference 
between the collector’s and the producer’s prices in the Baroda 
area alone amounts to about one and a quarter annas per dozen. 
The average of this difference for the whole of India has been 
calculated at nine pies per dozen Similar figures for South 
Gujarat are not available, but these would serve as a useful index. 
Creation of organized dail> or weekly markets at the important 
marketing centres would bo of little use in view of the natufe of 
the produce to bo dealt in The solution to this inefficient 
marketing organization lies in properly organizing the collector 
who occupies a key position in the machinery so as to ensure 
collection of eggs at regular and frequent intervals One way of 
achieving this is through the grant of monopoly to collect eggs 
to merchants, as has been done in the Bansda State The 
co-operative eggs maiketing societies can also take up tins work 
and arrange for assembling, despatching and marketing in the 
important urban centres of consumption Such societies may 

^ Report on the Marketing of Eggs in Ind^a and Burma, Tp\) 79-80. 

» ibid , p 70 
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either be organized for groups of villages or one for each sub- 
division, according to the amount of the produce to be handled. 
The sale organizations may look after both assembling and 
marketing or concentrate on the former and by federating into 
bigger societies at important stations and urban places leave the 
latter function to them The organization of sale societies is 
of special significance because by eliminating the middlemen 
they will save their charges and swell the returns to the producers 
to that extent Hitherto no thought has been devoted to this 
aspect of the problem and it is high time that such societies are 
floated not only for organizing the sale of eggs alone but also 
with the wider objective of developing the occupation as a whole 

Our study of the cottage and other allied agricultural industries 
has indicated that 

(а) Many old cottage industries still survive in Gujarat 
These crafts should be revived through proper organization This 
would ensure efficient production and better marketing facilities 

(б) The income of the farmer from dairying should bo raised 
by increasing the milk yield of the dairy animal and bj^ im- 
proving marketing of dairy products The former can be achieved 
by improving the quality of the milch cattle as well as its feeds 
and the latter by starting producers’ co-operatives 

(c) In regard to poultry farming the problems to be tackled 
are more or less similar to those of the dairy industry The 
egg-laying capacity of the fowl should be considerably augmented 
by improving the quahty of the bird The fowl should also 
be regularly and properly fed Arrangements for quick and 
easy disposal of eggs should also be made on a co-operative 
basis In order that these improvements can be carried out 
easily, the upper classes of farmers who have imtiative and 
means should be encouraged to follow the occupation 
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MARKETING AND COMMUNICATIONS 

In a system of production for marketing, distribution is as 
important as production, and an inefficient distributive system 
may greatly nullify tho- effects of any improvement in production 
technique With greater attention to agncultuial conditions m 
India, the distribution of agricultural products has also come in 
for greater study But so far there have been little practical 
results No systematic macluneiy exists for the marketing of 
crops in Gujarat, except jierhaps for cotton to some extent, with 
the conseciuenco that a disproportionately l.irge slice of tho price 
paid by the consumer foi the agiioulturist’s crop is absorbed by 
tho intermcxliaries and the farmei has to waste a good deal of his 
time, attention and eneigv towarcG the* disposal of his produce. 
Tho incentive to put in his best (‘ffoits to produce more and 
produce better is danqied to some extent bei tiuse of his failure 
to realize full reward for his crops 

Marketable Surplus 

No published information is available about the quantities of 
tho produce sold and letamed by the farmei of Gujarat Tins 
aspect was not touehetl upon during the regional survevs that 
were carried out in some paits of the tract ^Most of the marketing 
surveys undertaken b> the Goveinment of India furrush figures 
for tho whole of India and some foi Piovinces and iStates The 
writer had, therefore, to lely on lus investigation alone to 
estimate tho quantities of tiops letained bj the farmer to meet 
tho domestic requnements of oonsumption and seeds and for 
paying wages to tho laboureis m kind and other such payments 
and those sent to the market Natuially the figuies can onlj* be 
rough approximations 

From tho table onp 2-46 it will be seen that farmers of Gujarat 
raise food crops primarily for their own requirements and sales are 
only of secondary impoitance Tho quantities retained and sold 
vary very greatly from farmer to farmer ‘ In addition, in places 
where garden cultivation is important, as for mstance, in many 
villages of the Surat district, the farmers produce just enough 

^ Farmers of Bardoli, Banloli Swaraj Ashram Piibbcation No 1, pp. 22 3. 
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of cereals for, and sometimes even less than, their actual needs 
Only when large areas are under food crops, e g the Bhal tract 
in Ahmedabad and the black soil tract of Broach and Surat, 
dependence of the farmers on the sale of their foodgrains to 
obtain money for meeting cash expenditure is considerable With 
most of the farmers, however, cotton, tobacco, groundnuts and 
fruits and vegetables are the important money r rops 

Figures foi marketable surplus for tobacco could not be had. 
Some idea of the quantity of the crop retained by the farmers, 
however, can lie had fiom figures for the Baroda State Tobacco 
18 raised both in Baroda State and Biitish Gujarat in the same 
tract, VIZ ('hnrolar Besides, the farmers in both tlie territories 
are Patid.irs who lva\e the same mode of living and follow uniform 
agricultural pnictues It has been estimated that about 9 5 per 
cent of the tobacco tiop is letained by tiie farmeis for use at 
home in Baioda’ and the quantity withheld from market by 
farmers in Kaira would, theiefoie, be nearly the same Tobacco 
IS also raised in lands of some of the rivers of Gujarat, more 
paiticularly tiie Xaibada, a'* a dry crop I'lie vaiieties grown 
and the classes of <ulti\ators being the same, the same quantity 
of tobacco must be letained by the farmers for use It should 
be noted that the entire pioduction of Virginia vaiiet} of tobacco 
IS sold Out of the dcM vaiietics also only the lejections and the 
inferior (piality' are retained foi home use and the supeiior quality 
that would bung good puces are disposed of Farmers usually 
market the cntiie ciops of cotton every vear and retain small 
quantities onl\ occasionally for then requiiements An inquiry 
into the marketing of cotton in one of the regions of Gujarat 
rev'ealcd that 98 4 per cent of the total outtuin of the year was 
marketed during the season ’ 

It will bo interesting to compare the statistics of the mar- 
ketable surpluses of India and of the Bombay' Province w'lth 
those of Gujarat in respect of commodities of which marketing 
surveys have beoii earned out by the Government of India 
The marketable surplus of groundnuts in Gujarat is almost 
the same as in the case of all-India In regard to tobacco, the 
marketable surpluses foi Gujarat and the whole of India are not 
at much variance The percentage of w'heat marketed exceeds 
^ Hi port on the Markeinuf oj Tobacco tn Indta and Burma, p 30 
* Report on an hivedu/ation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivator a' 
Cotton tn Middle Gujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 27. 
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PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES MARKETED^ 


Commodity 

Percentage of quantity marketed 

Bombay 

All India 

Tobacco 

89 0 

92 6 

Groundnuts 


85 0 

Wheat 


55 0 

Bice 

34 0 

40 5 

Gram 


44 0 


that for all-India m Ahniedabad and the Matar taluka of Kaua 
This IS probably because in these regions ^vheat is an important 
money crop The farmers of Bhal tract do not consume wheat 
all the year round They, therefore, letain onl\ a small quantity 
of the cereal for consumption and seeds and inaiket the rest “ 
In the Matar siib-division also wheat is not the stajile food of the 
poor cultiv'ators They generally consume rice and hajri for 
which there is no surplus for sale althougli appreciable aieas of 
land are under them For pa;>nient m kind also infenoi grains 
are largely in use In Surat the wheat crop is not import.int 
while in the Vagra taluka and Hansot niahal m Broach although 
its production is considerable, the quantity marketed is com- 
paratively less With regard to rice the marketable surpluses 
both for the Panch Mahals and 8urat are much below the 
all-India figure as it is the staple food of the people and the 
production is just sufficient to meet domestic requirements 
During the survey of a- village in the Bulsar taluka of Surat 
it was found that only about 5 per cent of the paddj^ crop was 
marketed ^ The widespread practice of paying both farm-ser- 
vants and hired labour m kind and the requirements for seeds are 
two additional factors accounting for low marketable surpluses in 
grains 

^ Taken from the Reports on the Marketing of Tobacco, Groundnuts, Wheat, 
Rice and Oram 

® Second Remswn Survey Settlement, Dholka Taluka, p. 27 Also see Report 
on the Marketing of Wheat in India, p 16 Conditions in British Gujarat may 
be taken to be very much similar to those m the Baroda State in this 
regard 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, p 183. 
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§1 Marketing Practices, (i) Tobacco The up-country mer- 
chants who buy most of the crop make purchases through locaJ 
agents or dalals who in their turn arrange with the sub-dalals 
in the villages for purchase from the farmers Each village has 
one or more sub-dalals who in most cases are themselves tobacco 
growers Some of the dalals, who own processing factories 
besides acting as commission agents to outside merchants, also 
make purchases on their own account 1’he farmers dispose of 
the whole of the tobacco crop in their own villages The dalals 
are experienced parties and collect detailed information about the 
crop long before it is ready A little before the harvesting time, 
the dalals move from \illage to vilhige where they meet the 
sub-dalals I’he tobacco samples are inspected As the quality 
of tobacco \arics from village to \illage and sometimes from field 
to field, merchants w^ho pm chase large quantities themselves 
prefer to visit the jiroducing areas for personal inspection of the 
crop Some of the merchants make it a practice to jiurchase the 
produce of ceitain selected fields year after \ear to maintain 
unifoim standards Jt the dalals or the up-countrv merchants, 
as the case may be, are <ign*eable, the sub-dalaK invite quotations 
from the cultivators under cover whic‘h aic then communicated 
to the dalals in the same manner The transaction is completed 
after some bai gaining on both sides The dalals tiy to keep the 
quotations secret from the up-countrv merchants The sub-dalal, 
theiefore, is the only party who is in the know of the entire 
situation and in a position to work to the adv-antage of eithei the 
cultivator or the dalal In actual fa<t, he acts in the interest 
of the dalal in ordei to win his increased pationage Some of the 
cultivators also sell then standing crops to the sub-dalal or other 
big glowers a few weeks before they aie ready for marketing 
The growers pluck the green leaves and deliver them at the curing 
yards of the purchasers In the event of damage to the crop due 
to frost or untimely rains the contiact becomes v'oid and the 
cultivator bears the loss The grower is similarly responsible for 
the loss from the fields due to theft When the crop is ready, 
either the dalal sends labourers for weighing and packing the 
tobacco or the sub-dalal arranges for them although this cost as 
well as that relating to transport are met by the purchaser. 
Tobacco IS filled in bags, stitched and weighed by the sub-dalal 
in the presence of the cultivator who also helps in the process. 
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The bags are then sent directly to the station for dispatch to the 
merchants in case the tobacco is wanted by them in tlie same 
condition as produced by the cultivator In the majority of 
cases, however, the mercliants want the dalals to further process 
and grade the commodity in the curing yards owned by the 
latter before being sent to the final destination I'he piocessing 
factories serve as important assernbling centres for tobacco 
There are 111 tobacco khalli/> spread widely in the Nadiad, 
Anand and Borsad t.ilukas which are the most important tobacco 
growing sub-divisions in Kaira ' Almost every other village 
IS a market centre and the farmer is not required to deliver his 
produce at a great distance Chikhodia, Anand, Nadiad and 
Petlad are the important assembling centres for tobacco in 
Char Otar ^ 

The village sub-dalal guarantees payment to the farmer for the 
produce delivered Although pa\ incuts are made trom a week 
to SIX months after sale, the bulk of the larracis generally lecoive 
the value of their produce within a month 

IVIost of the farmers sell the pioduce between Dei ember, when 
the crop is ready, and April Supplies ot tobaci o begin to decline 
in May and by the end of June the maiketing ot tobacco is 
almost complete, except in the case of a few well-to-do farmers 
who can store the produce for a better puce 'I'he reasons why 
the farmers dispose of their tobacco ciops before the rams set in 
are two Roads in Charotar are reduceil during the monsoon to 
bad conditions when manj villages become neail^ inaccessible 
Financial needs of the farmers also plaj consideiablo part in the 
early disposal of the crop From October to December, supplies 
again come in the market on account ot sale by the farmers who 
maintained stocks of the previous harvest The higher price of 
a rupee or two realized during these months as compared with 
that prevailing during the preceding marketing season acts os 
an inducement to the growers, who can afford to store the crop 
for some time The premium realized on account of the delayed 
disposal IS solely duo to improvement in the smoking quality of 
tobacco after it is allowed to stand for some time 

(n) Cotton The disposal of cotton is more or less on similar 
lines to that of tobacco 'J'he growers and representatives of 
i Srfimil Htiision huney tirtUement, Nadiad, Ananil and BorHuil, pp 3 4 
* JOjjorl on Fairs, Markets and Froduce Exchanges, tlovornmont of India, 
p 124 
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foreign firms at important marketing centres and petty local 
merchants are commonly the purchasers Barring a few, most 
of the farmers in Ahmedabad sell kalUi<t or bolls instead of offering 
kapas for sale Elsewhere in Clujarat the (omrnodity in the 
form of kapas is brought to the market for dis[)Osal Marketing 
by the farmers at their own villages is freiiuent A few cultivators 
themselves take cotton to marketing centres for disposal, but the 
extent to which this method is adopted varies from place U) place 
In Ahmedabad farmers of villages near the market centres, like 
Dhandhuka, Bavla, iSanand, Barejadi, Kalol, V'lramgam, etc , 
usually take their cotton to the ginneries at these places and 
directly settle the rate with the pun hasers without the intervention 
of the dalals The services of the middleman are sought only 
in case of dispute In Dhandhuka the jiroduce is disposed of 
by auction and although the farmer is not bound to part with the 
produce in favour of the highest biddei, sales are generally made 
to him Most of th(‘ cultivators of the district, however, sell 
their cotton locally in their \illages 

Wlulc the cotton growc'rs of the Kapad\anj taluka in Kaira 
sell their produce locally to the agents of the growers, those from 
the Thasra sub-division of the distriet take their produce to the 
markets and ‘it is vtT> rarely that, dealers and the agents of the 
traders go to the villages for purcliase’ ‘ It lias been estimated 
that m the Paneh Mahals distint only about S 8 per cent of the 
total sales of cotton take place locally in the \illages and the 
remainder of the crop is disposed of at themaiket centres In the 
Bioach district almost the entire crop is inaiketed locally m 
the villages About HO per cent of the cotton ciop in the Broach 
district IS marketed locally and the lemaiiung 20 per cent finds 
its way to the Broaih, Jambusar and similar market centres*^ 
{Some of the reasons for the preference on the part of the cultivator 
to sell his produce in the village itself aie the small quantity of 
produce to be sold, want of bullock- carts to carry the produce to 
market, better bargaining power m the village because he can 
retain the crop at home in the hope of better prices, less likelihood 
of disputes about prices and very' little or no difference between 
the local and market prices * I'aking Middle Gujarat as a 

^ Second Jtevi^ion Survey Settlement, Tlicuira Taluka, p 3 

* Report of the Bombay Rrotinctal BanLtng Inquiry Committee, Evidences, 
Vol HI. p. 331 

• ibid , Vol I, p 102 
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whole (which besides the Broach and the Panch Mahals districts^ 
includes the Kanam cotton tract of the Baroda district), it has 
been found that the farmer sells about 51 per cent of the produce 
locally while 49 per cent of the crop finds its way to market cen- 
tres for disposal ^ The conclusion that can be drawn from this 
IS that in the Kanam tract the farmers sell their cotton in their 
villages to the dalal or itinerant dealer and do not take the pro- 
duce to the marketing and ginning centres Except for Godhra 
in the Panch Mahals and the Jambusar taluka in the Broach 
district the cultivators who bring cotton to the markets do not, 
as a rule, employ brokers They strike the bargain direct with 
the brokers of the gin-owneis and big merchants The giii- 
owners and big merchants usually employ brokers to purchase 
cotton It should be noted that the brokers for sellers and buy- 
ers are not the same persons where both the parties emplov them 
When sales take place in the villages, the dalals of gin-owners 
or big merchants go from village to village either before the crop 
IS ready or when the harvesting has gone part of its way and 
after examining the samples, where it is possible, entei into con- 
tracts with the farmers under which the latter undertake to deli- 
ver agreed quantities of cotton when all the pickings are over 
The value entered into the contract known as kabaln and 
agreed to be paid for the produce by the dalal on behalf of his 
prmcipal is the prevailing rate on the day on which the tran- 
saction IS made The dalals are informed by their employers 
about the price at which they should offer to purchase cotton 
from the farmers The prices vary from time to time, and even 
from day to day, depending upon the fluctuations in cotton 
prices in the Bombay market When cotton is picked and ready 
for sale, it is weighed, loaded in a cart and carried by the 
farmer to the ginnery or the merchant’s godown as the case may 
be. Generally, the grower is not paid the transport charges 
Cotton 18 weighed with the cart over the weighing bridge 
machine and the farmer is either paid the price on the spot or 
issued a receipt in case the payment is to be made on a later date. 

The merchants and the sahukara are the usual agencies in the 
Ahmedabad district through whom the cultivators dispose of 
their produce in their villages While some of the merchants 

^ Report on an ImeattgaHon ^nto the Finance and Marketing of CuUivatora' 
Cotton in Middle Gvjarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 27 
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purchase cotton and get it ginned and pressed on their own 
account, others only act as adatyas to gin-owners or other big 
purchasers The sahukars also undertake the marketing of 
cotton on behalf of the cultivators The cotton growers of 
Ahmedabad rely to a considerable extent on the sahukars for the 
financial requirements and as such the latter are m a position 
to dictate sales on the terras they like Approximately 23 o per 
cent of the cultivators in North Gujarat market their cotton 
through money-lenders ' Not infrequently the cultivators bind 
themselves in writing to sell then cotton to the sahukars who 
collect the realizations and credit them to the accounts of their 
debtor farmers “ An analysis of some of the sales in Middle 
Gujarat, on the other hand, showed that about 27 per cent of 
the quantity covered by the inquiry was purchtvsed by petty 
merchants, 14 per cent by gin-owners, 45 per cent by the dalal 
and only 14 per cent by the sahukars As rnanj sahukars were 
dalals also, a mistake of returning the former under the latter is 
probable No cultivators m Middle Gujarat sign bonds to sell 
their crops to sahukars and though some verbally undertake to 
sell cotton to middlemen such parties either act as dalals of the 
gin-owiiers who are, therefore, the real financiers or are landlords 
of the farmers who do not lend mone> Only in the case of 
about 7 to 8 per cent of the cultivators covered by the inquiry, 
the realizations from the sale of their cotton went to money-lenders 
who credited the amount to the current accounts of the respective 
cultivators maintained with them These figures, therefore, 
show that the village money-lender in the region does not occupy 
any important place in the marketing of cotton ^ 

Most of the sales of cotton are put through during the months 
of January to March and by the end of April the marketmg 
operations are practically over In Ahmedabad the marketmg 
18 concentrated in the earlier of the months mentioned because 
of the limited holding capacity of the farmers Although the 
cultivators in Middle Gujarat and Surat are not hampered by their 
borrowings in the disposal of their kapas either as regards persons 
to whom or the time at which they might sell, the marketmg 

^ Report of the Royal Coinnusswn on Agr^calture tti India, Vol 11, Part II, 
p 16 

• Report on an Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivators' 
Cotton in North Oujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, pp 7, 9 and 11. 

• Report on an Investigation into the Finance and Marketing of Cultivators' 
Cotton in Middle Oujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 16. 
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penod 13 more or less the same because the gin-owners in 
particular and the marketing organization in general function 
only during that time 

(ill) Our Some of the sugarcane growers in the Surat district, 
which 18 by far the most important region of sugarcane cultivation 
in Gujarat, sell their crops to two factories and one sugar plant 
located in the division with a view to saving the cost of crushing 
cane and boiling the juice into gur The price per ton for different 
varieties of canes are fixed by the factory every year and the 
farmers inform the management about quantities they would 
supply during the season at the price The supplies from various 
farmers are called for one after another according to the crushing 
capacity of the plant, and only when the whole crop promised 
to be sold by a farmer is consumed in this way by regular daily 
supplies, the felling of the canes of another farmer is taken in 
hand Under another arrangement each farmer is to supply 
canes in instalments at intervals which spreads the disposal of 
the crop over a longer period than under the former system. 
This necessitates continued vigilance by the farmers over their 
crops to prevent thefts and damage by wild animals Besides, 
expenses on watching the crops and watering them at intervals 
arising out of delay in disposal add considerably to the cost of 
production Most of the farmers, therefore, prefer to crush the 
canes and manufacture qur 

The gur merchants from up-country and a few local ones come 
down to the villages during the crushing season along with the 
agents, who generally reside in the towns and go where the 
crushmg plants are set up and the boiling of gur is in progress 
These agents are small local merchants Some of them also 
purchase gur from the producers partly or wholly on their own 
account, but most of them merely serve as intermediaries between 
the merchants and the cane-growers They meet the village 
dalal and the three together proceed to work Some of the 
merchants from far-oflf places do not employ middlemen, but go 
to the villages where they command acquaintance and through 
them approach the gur producers, the acquaintance in this way 
doing the work of both the town agent and the village dalal. 
They examine the quality of gur After a little bargaining the 
price IS agreed upon and the transaction is completed In Surat 
gur 18 filled m earthen pots manufactured by local potters 
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specially for the purpose and weighs from 16 seers to 22 seers in 
different centres In the Panch Mahals, however, gur is made 
into lumps with the help of buckets which are then stitched over 
with hessian, a practice similar to the one obtaimng in the 
Deccan In the former method there is scope for some 
malpractice In ordei to create a good impression about the 
quality of gur both in regard to texture and colour, the farmers 
generally cover the tops of the vessels with the best species and 
thus succeed in keeping from the observation of the purchaser 
the deficienc3'^, if any, of the contents The price agreed upon 
per maund of gur in Surat is inclusive of the weight of the earthen 
contauier and this fact is taken into account at the time of 
making the deal The pots are weighed by a tolat recognized 
both by the farmers ,ind trailers He marks the weights on the 
containers and chaiges fiom two to three pice per pot of gur for 
his services The mouths of the pots are then covered with a 
little mixture of dung and earth to avoid theft and damage by 
ants, cats, rats, dogs, etc , and set in the bamboo baskets with a 
little straw inside to avoid breakage The town agent or the 
village dalal, as the case may be, arranges for their transport 
from the village to the station and dispatch to the purchaser 
The purchaser bears all the incidental charges beginnuig from 
paj'ment for weiglung the pots to their transport to the place of 
trading Usually the merchant pays the farmer through the 
agent 

(iv) Other Commodities Marketing of groundnuts, cereals 
and pulses is simple Farmers with small surpluses of foodgrains 
to part with usually sell to the village dealers w'ho in their turn 
market the produce to the merchants in the towns at a httle 
proht As regards giouiidnuts, practically the whole of the crop 
in Kaira and the l^inch Mahals is absorbed by^ the plants at 
Kapadvanj in the former district and \'cjalpur and Derol in the 
latter The cultivators cart their produce to the nearest centre 
where they sell it at the prevailing price which is more or less 
uniform except for the exceptionally good quality nuts The 
produce is weighed by the merchants and the farmers are paid 
the price after the quantity purchased is stored m the godowus 
of the plant-owners For paddy also the price paid is the one 
commonly prevailing from time to time and the purchasers are 
mainly the huskmg mills situated at taluka towns and other 
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important centres in the growing areas In Kaira tur is generally 
purchased by merchants who maintain khalhs to spht the pulse 
for export There are twenty-six such tur dal khalhs in Nadiad, 
Anand and Borsad taluka and dal is exported mostly to 
Ahmedabad, Surat and Bombay The crop of dal from Nadiad 
taluka alone amounts to 25,000 maunds annually ^ It may be 
stated in general that for cereals and pulses, towns and important 
urban centres serve as markets and the purchasers in most cases 
are the petty merchants 

As in the case of rural finance in the field of marketing also, 
the money-lender occupies a prominent position Particularly the 
farmers of the backward classes like the Naikas and Dhodias of 
Surat, Dharalas of Kaira and the Bhils of the Panch Mahals 
deliver their harvests to money-lenders who are also their 
landlords in some cases The sahukars market the produce and 
credit the extent of the sale proceeds to the accounts of the 
respective farmers In the Panch Mahals particularly the Bhils 
do not even retain grains for their requirements of seeds and 
consumption but store the whole harvest with the sahukars and 
borrow small quantities from them from time to time as and 
when required Lately, however, they are acquiring the habit of 
stormg in their homes small quantities for the above purposes 
The farmers hardly know the prices realized for their produce 
and do not take the mitiative of mquiring about the credit they 
have been allowed from fear of displeasing the sahukars They 
borrow both in cash and kind throughout the year They do 
not know whether the produce delivered is utilized towards the 
payment of the borrowings in kind or the money obtained from 
its sale 18 employed m full or part repayment of cash advance 
and interest on it For the same reason of financial difficulty 
sales by farmers are usually put through within two to three 
months of the harvest. Nearly half to four-fifths of the wheat 
crop m Ahmedabad, for instance, is disposed of withm three to 
four months of harvestmg ^ 

(v) Vegetables and Fruits We shall deal with the marketmg 
of vegetables and fruits in the big cities like Surat, Baroda and 
Ahmedabad and small towns and semi-urban centres m Gujarat 
in a general way first and then pass on to the detailed consideration 

^ Second Remsum Survey Settlement of the three talukas, pp 3-4. 

* Report on the Marketing of Wheat %n India (1937), p 18 
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of the marketing orgamzation of some of the individual commodi- 
ties later on The cultivation of fruits and vegetables has made 
great strides in the rural areas within easy reach of the cities 
The cultivators from villages like Katargam, Bhatha, Ved, etc., 
round Surat and villages similarly situated in respect of other 
centres come to the city markets with headloads of vegetables 
and fruits every morning Bullock-carts or other means of 
conveyance are not much in use to transport these commodities. 
In Ahmedabad and Broach the practice is more or less similar 
except for the use of small barges in the latter area to fetch 
vegetables and fruits from the opposite bank of the river Narbada 
to the Broach market At the maiket the trrower has his agent 
who undei takes to negotiate foi the sale of the produce with the 
wholesale merchants known as pasUujiaj* in the 8urat market 
These wholesale merchants in their turn retail out the supplies 
among the small dealers and hawkers Mereh.ints in Baroda and 
Surat also dispatch part of the surplus ol vegetables to Bombay 
Thus between the producer and the city consumer there are 
three agencies winch handle fruits and vegetables At times, 
the women of the farmers’ household visit the nearby towns with 
then small c|u<intities ol \egetables and conduct the retail sales 
themselves at the prevailing prices Flie prices ot vegetables in 
towns rule steady during the day but toyvaids the evening go 
down eonsiderablv because in their anxietv to dispose of the 
remaining cpiantities brought for sale, the vegetable sellers offer 
them at ridiculously low prices The producers ot vegetables in 
the distant villages, on the other hand, who liaye apjireciably 
large quantities to dispose ol, einplov middlemen in the towns 
who are geneially kachhias On being approached by a 
cultivator with his pioduee the agent makes inquiiies about the 
likely puiehaseis and on finding them settles the prices If 
purchasers can not be found soon, the farmer leaves the pioduce 
yvith the middleman w'lio arranges for its ^ale at the available 
price either later in the same day or on the day following 
Agriculturists in the remote villages usually eoneentrate on 
raising chillies, plantains and other similar products which are 
comparatively durable, so that even if purchasers are not found 
on the day wlien they go with tJie produce to the towns, thev 
can bo preserved for a low more days There is little surplus 
of leafy and such other vegetables in such distant places and 
17 
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the farmer arranges for their disposal in his own village or the 

adjoining ones through a labourer or one of the family members. 

In regard to root crops like suran, raialu, ginger, etc , which 
are important garden crops in the southern sub-divisions of 
Surat, a distinct organization for their marketing is at work 
The purchasers are the farmers of some of the villages in Surat 
district like Kachhiawadi, Puna, Kumbharia and a few others 
and of the Kaira, Panch Mahals and Baroda districts and 
merchants from Surat Farmers purchase these crops for re- 
planting, while the merchants do so for profit from their re-sale 
The purchaseis approach the growers through their village dalals 
who also raise these root crops ovei large areas. Although the 
actual harvesting time is from the middle of January to the 
middle of March, the activities are set in motion durmg 
October After the crops have been inspected in the presence 
of all the three parties and the quality or qualities and the 
quantities to be purchased decided upon, the prices of the 
produce are arrived at after some bargaining in which the dalal 
plays an important role The dalal, besides maintaining balance, 
tries to help both the parties, taking care, at the same time, to 
see that no harm is done to the patronage which he enjoys from 
both the purchasers and the sellers, particularly in view of the 
keen competition among the dalals to put through as large sales 
as possible to earn more commission While dealing with one 
farmer he scrupulously keeps not only the other growers away 
but also does not allow the knowledge about the prices offered 
to that grower to reach them when the talks are in progress. 
This does not amount to much since they invariably come to 
know about the rates when the transaction is complete. Some 
of the purchasing farmers do not visit the producing areas at all 
but leave the work of purchasing specified varieties and settlmg 
the prices to their trusted dalals The prices having been agreed 
upon the growers verbafiy bind themselves to sell the produce, 
although no written agreement like the kabala in the case of 
cotton 18 entered mto The dalal only makes entries in his 
diary for his own knowledge. Sometimes the farmer is paid a 
part of the value of the produce agreed to be sold with a view to 
preventing him from parting with his crop in favour of others in 
case higher prices are offered When the produce is harvested, 
the dalal weighs it and arranges for its transport both by cart 
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and rail to the place of the purchaser, the expenses on both these 
counts being borne by the purchaser The purchaser pays the 
price to the cultivator through the dalal within two to four 
months after he receives the goods The money is remitted to 
the dalal either in cash or by cheque or hundis but the dalal 
makes payment to the grower in cash The dalal holds himself 
ultimately responsible for the payments to the sellers even if a 
purchaser is able to pay the price on Diwali (in the next year), 
he makes over the amount to the grower or growers concerned 
fiuid recovers the money from the seller later with interest usually 
at a rate of 9 per cent 

The important fruits arc guava in Broach and to some extent 
m Surat, papaya in Broach, Kaira and Ahmedabad, pomegranate 
in the Dholka taluka of Ahmedabad and mangoes in the Surat 
district The usual practice of disposal common to all the fruits 
18 to sell them to contractors who purchase the entire garden 
products for lump sums and arrange for picking and sending the 
fruits to the market for sale Papaya, however, is sold by the 
growers themselves in the daily market The system of 
marketing of guava and pomegranate is not very elaborate As 
stated, the contractors purchase the standing crops, pick the 
fruits in instalments and dispose them locally in Broach and 
Ahmedabad markets respectively There is generally no export 
of guava from Broach and the contractors sell both wholesale 
to merchants m the city and towns and in small quantities direct 
to consumers The merchants also supply guavas to local 
retail dealers and hawkers at a margin There is an appreciable 
export of pomegranate from Ahmedabad to Bombay and other 
places by the merchants who purchase them from the contractors 

Mango 18 perhaps the only important fruit which is exported 
from Surat to Bombay and Kathiawar in addition to all the 
important urban centres of Gujarat The payri variety is of 
httle importance from this point of view It is not possible to 
state the proportion of the crop retained b}-^ the growers for 
home consumption The farmers sell the better varieties and 
retam the inferior ones for consumption at home The backward 
class farmers ownmg alphonso mango trees sell the whole crop 
generally and retain only the varieties for use at home The 
cultivators of higher castes, however, retam the inferior pickings 
of alphonso and payri for their use and market the superior 
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varieties Before a decade ago the Deccani mango mei chants 
from Bombay used to purchase the standing mango crops in the 
gardens and arranged for packing, transport and disposal in 
Bombay Of late, however, the local merchants buy gi eater 
number of the fields The mango crop in Surat is ready by 
about the middle of May and the season lasts until after the 
rains, although most of the crop is disposed of before the monsoon 
sets in The merchants get active bj about the middle of March 
when it IS possible to have a rough estimate of the likely yields 
They visit the mango groves and strike the bargain Instances, 
however, have not been wanting particularly during the last war, 
when the merchants induced by heavy demand completed the 
deals with the owners of the gardens after only having a glance 
at the early blossoms on the trees Foi desi types the transaction 
often covers one or more trees according to their size, location 
and yielding capacities and the quality of the fruit Sometimes, 
only the price of alphonso mangoes per maund is agreed iqion 
between the merchant and the garden owner and when the crop 
18 mature the gro\ver picks the fruits from the trees at his expense 
which are then weighed in the presence of both the jiarties and 
taken away by the pm chaser at his cost Sometimes the farmer 
agrees to deliver mangoes at market centres mentioned by the 
merchants and the fruits are weighed at such jilaccs Some 
farmers also undertake marketing on their own aciount They 
dispatch mangoes in instalments to the merchants in Bombay 
who put through sales at prices that can be obtained from time 
to time The merchants remit the realizations to the giower 
after deducting their commission In view of the difficulty ol 
supervising the activities of the Bombay merchant and the 
trouble involved in picking, packing and transporting fruits to 
Bombay which divert the attention of the growers who usually 
have other farming operations to look after, very few farmers 
follow the practice Some farmers send mangoes to their 
family members or relatives residing in Bombay who dispose 
them among their known circles Here again the difficulties of 
dehvenng mangoes at consumers’ residences and collecting 
money from them are so great that thus practice is followed only 
rarely Of all the three methods of selling mangoes, the first is 
most common Usually, the owners of mango trees are paid one- 
third of the price agreed upon when the contract is made and 
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the balance when tlie picking of fruits commences The mangoes 
are packed in liamboo baskets with paddy or kodra straw or dry 
plantain oi green karanj leaves the tojis of which are then 
stitched over with hessian cloth In order to give the container 
added strength to stand rough and frequent handling during 
transit it is tied with coir string cross- wise 'J'his type of pack- 
uig leaves much scope for thefts m transit which cannot be de- 
tected Besides, the straw and drv leaves between the layers 
of mangoes placed while packing, bruise the skin of the fruits 
and by spoiling the natural appearance m this way lower their 
market value On aic'ount of the defective packing about 20 to 
25 jici cent ot the mangoes m each basket are badly damaged 
Some larnieis stated from then expeiience that mangoes 
dispatched in plvv^ood and deodar reach then destinations 
witliout the shglitest damage If <u langcim nts can be made to 
Use the containers ov(*r and ovci anain the cost will not lie higher 
than the foiinei practu'e 

§2 Marketing Charges and Price Spread. 'I he deductions both 
from the produce oiieicsl for sale as well as liom its jirice, besides 
being numerous and complev vaiv fiom loc.ditv to localitv and 
from village to village and aie a Iumw chaige on the eultiv atois. 
Foi instance, a giowei ot tobacco m Kaiia lias to part with 
appioMiiiateh ' soeis to 0^ sc*eis moie pei oidinarv maund 
on account ot dc'ductioiis on varu^us eounts and because ot the 
fact that the maund of different vaiieties cd tobacco vaiios from 
42 i sc'C'rs to 4S sceis ' Duiing the eouisc ot the wiitci s incpiiry 
it was found that instead ot 40 seers the jaiiehasei s maund was 
eommonl\ made up of 41 sc*eis This exc'ess weight docs not 
include the omission tiorii the calculation the residue, regardcxl 
b> the pureliaser as specimen of the heap ot a glowers tobacco 
aftc*r the sacks liave been filled Many farmers rcqjoiteci that 
the cpiaiititv lett as residue alone and taken away hv the 
purchasei amounted to halt a maund per heap, ic per 
grower Thus, the allowanco of half sc^er pei maund for 
loss in weight bj evaporation of moisture from tobacco and 
during transit and the niiinhei of seeis which make up 
the purchaser’s maund in excess of foity are the most important 
deductions from weight in addition to numerous other small ones 
The allowances from the amount payable to the grower on the 
* Report on the Marketing of Tobacco m India and Burma, pp 210-11, 
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quantity after numerous deductions from the actual weight 
have been effected are equally heavy Irrespective of the time 
that may^ntervene between the sale and actual payment of the 
price, a commission ranging from 2 to 15 per cent is charged when 
the grower receives the sale proceeds ^ per cent and 1\ per 
cent were the common rates of commission noted during our 
mquiry Two other sources put down the commission at 8 and 
10 per cent which show that the discount or watav is high and 
vanes from place to place ^ The sub-dalal gets one per cent 
of the commission on the value of the produce while the 
remainder is shared equally by the local agent and the buyer. 
It IS also found that buyers are not keen to make purchases 
when the customary rate of discount is low * In addition to 
this the sub-dalal receives an amount of four annas to two rupees 
per grower depending upon the size of the transaction and his 
relations with the seller, which he deducts as pagdi when making 
payment Fuither, after the commission for cash payment has 
been deducted, the fractions of annas and pies from the amount 
that remain to be paid to the cultivator are eliminated Even 
though tobacco is sold by the farmer in the village the cost 
of marketing comes to about Rs 1-10 per inaund This 
IS about 18 per cent of the total cost of cultivation which includes 
material equipment, land revenue and rent, bullock labour, 
manual hired labour and maikcting services ^ The cultivator in 
the end resorts to adulteiation to compensate for deductions 
from weight and price of his produce ® 

In regard to cotton there has been a general complaint in the 
Ahmedabad district about deductions from weight In the 
Bavla market the common practice is to omit to calculate the 
small quantity left over after the weighing which is about 
quarter seer per maund of kapas or half seer per maund of 
kallas which is generally the form in which cotton is marketed. 
The indigenous weighing apparatus employed by gmners in 
Ahmedabad, as against the weighing bridges that are in use at 
other places, is also responsible for errors in weight The various 

^ Report on the Marketing of Tobacco %n Indva and Burma, pp 210 11 

“ Report of the Bombay Provtnctal Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
p 317 and Patel, A D., Indian AgncuUural Economica, p 217. 

* Report on the Marketing of Tobacco in India and Burma, p 221. 

* ibid , pp 207-8 and 210-11 

® Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. Ill, 
p. 318. 
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charges on account of dalal’s or agent’s commission, weighing 
and labour costs and payments m chanties and for water come 
to one and three-quarters to two annas per maund. Super- 
imposed on all these is the deduction of one per cent from the 
price in consideration for payment on the spot ' The wnter’s 
inquiry showed that brokerage alone amounted to two annaa 
per maund of kaUas sold in the Viramgam market, although 
farmers were not subject to any such charge on the produce 
sold to merchants in the villages Besides, the indebted 
cultivator loses about 10 to 12 per cent of the price by 
selling through the sahukar In the Panch Mahals, no 
deductions from weight are current In Broach, in some 
villages where a professional weighman is employed a charge 
of two to three seers per hhar is made, but as a general 
rule deductions from weight are absent This may be ascribed 
to the prevalence of the system of local sales m Broach. 
In Middle Gujarat as a whole, a charge of Rs 2-2 per 
bhar in the aggregate is made by way of commission, insurance, 
discount for cash payment, chanties, etc , and deducted from 
the price of cotton From inquirv it could be ascertained 
that a farmer of the Vagra taluka of Broach loses about 2^ to 
2f per cent of the price of kapas by way of the above charges. 
In addition, the cultivators and petty merchants who bring 
kapoH to the Jambusai and Godhra markets pay about eight annas 
per bhar to the brokers employed by them ^ In the Broach 
district, the prices agreed upon when making the kabala is 
reduced at the time of actual payment on various pretexts 
popularly known as kardas or ivandhas such as the supply of 
quality inferior to the one agreed to be delivered, dampness in 
cotton, etc When the market prices go below that agreed to 
be paid some of the gin-owners also instruct their weighmen to 
manipulate weights to make up the loss ’ On account of the 
privileged position of the gin-owners the farmers also undergo 
inconvenience in obtaining the price of cotton in time ^ It is 
estimated that the cotton grower of the Broach district loses 
about 20 to 30 per cent of the price on various counts which 

‘ Report on an I nvesi Hjatvon into the Ftmince atui Marketing of Cuiinatora' 
Colton tn North Gujarat, Indian Central Cotton Committee, p 55 

* Ibid , p 17 

® Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. HI, 
p 289 

* Ibid., p. 290 
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almost amounts to exaction * Although other investigations 
speak of unauthorized deductions fiom weight, delay in payment 
by as much as two months and failure on the part of the 
purchasers to pass receipts for cotton left by the farmers,^ no 
farmers complained of these malpractices during our investigation. 
Generally speakmg, in the Suiat district marketing of cotton is 
highly systematized and deductions from weight and jirice are 
rare Even the dalal’s commission, which amounts to one rupee 
per hhar is paid by the gin-owner 

The loss which the agncultuiist undergoes in lespett of cereals 
on account of the defective maiketing organization has been 
vaiiously estimated It has been found that sales in tlio villages 
bring about 10 to 15 per cent less than the realizations at the 
market centres The cultivator of wheat iii the Vagra taluka 
obtains about Rs 20 less per big/ia than he \voiild otherwise have 
if the markets were well organized ' The ih'ductions fium 
weight are also heavy and the loss lo the fairneis on that account 
as well as due to difference in weights between two places is 
considerable If a farmei from the British tciiitoiy in Surat 
for instance, were to market his paddv at <i plai e in Baioda State 
he will incur a loss of one and a half to tliiee mauncls in weight 
for every 21 maunds sold In the ease of castoi seeds, and paddy 
about to 3 per cent of the prices agieed upon are deducted in 
lieu of weighing and discount chaigos, loss in weight, toll, 
charity, etc For every rupee paid by the < onsumei tor paddy 
the farmei gets only 9| annas ^ During the course of our 
mquiry it was found that in the Dohad market in the l^anch 
Mahals a deduction of Re 1 by way of charity, etc , was made 
on the sale of a quantity of 12 maunds of paddy or maize which 
normally fetches Rs 12 to Rs 15 In lespeet of gur the 
remunerations of the village dalal and the town agent arc a 
liability on the cultivator and they are included in the discount 
amounting to approximately 1| per cent that is charged when 
the agent pays the price of gur This cash deduction is equally 
shared by the village and town agents and the merchant It 
was found during the course of a survey that the producer gets 

1 Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
pp 240 and 265 

2 ibid , pp 44-5 

® ibid , pp 223-4 

* Mukhtyar, G C , Life and Labour in a South Oujarat Village, pp 184-6. 
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only about 10^ annas out of ev-eiy rupee paid by the consumer 
of qur ^ 

From the point of view of marketing charges, the growers of 
vegetables and fruits are, perhaps, most unfortunatelv situated 
In the Surat market the agent employed by the seller of vegetables 
charges one and a half annas foi ever^ rupee loahzed by the 
growei foi the produce 'Fhe pa<itafjui‘t to whom vegetables are 
solfl, besides offering prices about eight annas lower pei ordinary 
maund than the picvaihng wholesale rates, charge 2\ seets of 
extra vegetables per oidinaiv maund for loss of weight The 
kachhias oi the middlemen in the towns and semi-urban centres 
charge a commission of an anna oi two for e\ei 3 rupee lealized 
by the farmer who usually loses, in addition, about five seeis 
more per eveiy ordinal} maund by wav of allowances and dunng 
weighment at the market plaie The charges are obviously 
heavy 'J'he growers (oniplain about some sort of understanding 
between the biokei and the veg< table meichant according to 
whu li the piicis h\ed aie alwavs favourable to the pa'^taqxa 
In respect of tlu' niaiketimr of sukui and tatalit, however, the 
laimei has vmv little to complain Xo dcdiictioiiN iUe made 
tiom th(‘ pri(‘<‘ pav.ilile or allowaiue in weight effected foi loss 
of weight eithei clue to late di'^patch oi in tiaiisit oi on anv other 
count The village dalal's commi'^sion foi the multifaiious 
services rendeied is one lupce per khandi of 20 ordinal v niaunds 
which IS home bv the purchaser It wnll be seen that the seller 
has to undergo no expenses and tiouble in marketing of unan 
and ratalu In spite of this the growei gets only a littk moie 
than SIX annas of ev'ery lupee paid by the consumer In regaid 
to ratalu the condition is almost siiiular Guavas in the Suiat 
market are sold in numbers, a hundred being made of 140 guavas 
for the purposes ot sale bv the producer to the merchant In 
Broach the fruit is sold on w'eight and no such unusual allowances 
111 kind aie asked for Similailv, 1*16 alqjhoiiw mangoes make up 
a hundred in the Bombav maikct In regard to alphon.'^o 
mangoes, while the consumer iii Bombav spends Rs 8 to Rs 10 
lor an ordinary maund of 70 to 75 fiuits, the giowei actually 
gets about Rs 2-12 to Rs 5-4 for the same quantit} Thus the 
farmer gets only a little more than five annas on an average 
for every rupee paid by the Bonibaj'- consumer of alpliomo 

* Mukhtyar, O C , Life and Labour tn a /South Gujarat Village, p 19 J 
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mangoes ^ If the producer were to market the crop he will undergo 
expenditure imder the following heads on an ordinary maund * 

As. p. 

Picking and packing cost of 70-5 mangoes . 6 0 

Transport charges per basket from the village to the 

railway station 1 3 

Railway freight to Bombay over a distance of 125 
miles and the transport charge from the station 
to the market of the destination 12 0 

In this way the cost for a basket of mangoes in the aggregate 
would be about Rs 1-3-3 On account of defective packing about 
15 to 20 mangoes are usually spoiled and the price that wiU be 
realized for the remaining 55 to 60 mangoes at the rates quoted 
earlier would be approximately Rs 6-1 to Rs 7-11. Even if a 
commission of an anna in the rupee had to be paid to the Bombay 
merchant, whose help may be sought for quick disposal, the 
farmer would be left with a not realization, after allowing for 
other costs, of Rs 4-8 to Rs 6-2 Taking Rs 3 as the net average 
price earned by the farmers for an ordinary maund of mangoes 
at his door, it will be found that he will earn about Rs 1-8 to 
Rs 3-2 more by direct sale which is today pocketed by the 
intermediaries Thus even after making allowance for 20 to 
25 per cent” of the quantity that will be unsaleable on account of 
damage in transit and 15 to 20 per cent of the consumer’s price 
that will be absorbed in picking, packing and transport, the 
grower will benefit to the extent of 18 7 to 31 2 per cent of the 
selling price of mangoes in Bombay It will be of interest to note 
that the margin of profit for the merchant vanes from 5 to 25 per 
cent in general m the market of primary produce in Surat ® 

§3 Marketing Centres The number of important wholesale 
markets where farmers can dispose of their produce is about 47 
throughout the British Gujarat distncts distributed as follows^ 


Ahmedabad 10 

Broach . . 8 

Kaira ... . . 12 

Panch Mahals . . . . . . . 7 

Surat . . . . . . . . , . . . . . 10 


1 Jt&portofthe Bombay Bromncutl Banktng Inqmry Committee, Vol I, p. 105. 

* ibid , p. 105. 

» Report of the Royal Commtssum on AgncviUwre %nlndia,Vo\.ll, Part II, p.340. 

* Report on Fans, Markets and Produce Exchanges tn India, p 119. 
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The cultivatore and merchants of villages and towns of Kaira, 
Nadiad, Dabhan, Mahudha and Limbasi m Kaira district, Pandoli 
and Waso from Baroda, Tarapur from Cambay and Limbdi, 
Wadhwan and Gamph from Kathiawar purchase and cart wheat 
from the Bhal tract ^ Similarly some farmers of the Kapadvanj 
taluka sell their produce in Ahrnedabad and Atersamba and 
Halderva in Baroda in addition to marketing at Kapadvanj, 
Kathlal, Dakor and Nadiad 

The practice of sales and purchases by farmers at periodical 
fairs seems to prevail mainly in the Surat distnct where there are 
as many as seventeen important hats in addition to numerous 
small ones about which information is not collected In 
Ahrnedabad district only one such important hat was reported 
while in other districts such penodic markets appear to be 
non-existent ^ These hats are mostly held in areas inhabited by 
Kabpraj people, and their advantage is mainly taken by backward 
rural population 

^4 Marketing Services In addition to the heavy marketing 
charges and the great spiead between the (onsiimer’s and 
producer’s prices, the farmer is further lianditapped in the 
efficient disposal of his produce due to the absence of certain 
important marketing services No open oi rciiulated markets for 
pnmary produce are in operation in (Jujarat Onij in 1943, the 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act was made applicable to the 
cotton markets at Bavla, Sanand and Viramgam ^ There does 
not function any market intelliiience service worth the name. 
The intelligent growers judge the likclv trends of the market 
from the incpiiries made by the merchants and middlemen who 
visit the villages to inspect the cpiality of tobacco thev intend to 
purchase and who are probably the only source of maiket 
information Some farmers visit the nearby towns and cities 
and gather information about prices In the absence of this 
facility great variations prevail in the price of the produce from 
place to place Grading and standardization of agriculturists’ 
crops too are unknown Except for small beginnings in respect 
of mangoes and 1027 A L F cotton m the Surat district^ the 

^ Second Rev%aton Survey Setthmentf Dholka Taluka, p 11. 

* Report on Fairs, Markets and Produce Exchanges in India, p 121 

> Twenty -second Annual Report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
<1943), p 50. 

* Annual Report of the AgncuUural Marketing Adviser with the Government 
cf India, 1940, pp. 22-3. 
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benefit of grading oi ciops undei the ‘AKinark’ standards do not 
reach the fanners oi the legion W^e noted that the (juality of 
tobacco leaf in Kan a varies not onl3' fi oin idace to place, but 
fioni held to field The absence of a system of grading acts 
as a serious handicap in the way ot the farmer realizing fan price 
for his produce 'fhe grading and processing of tobacco that 
takes place at the Uialli'i for subsequent disposal are piimaiily 
for the benefit of the mei chants and do not improve the i etui ns 
of the tobacco growers It was found that in a village in Charotnr 
the price of one variety ot tobacco vaiied from Rs 2-12 to Rs 5 
per maund on a single day * In legaid to cotton also the various 
pickings instead ot being kept separate ate marketed together 
It IS veil known that the fiist few pickings aie fioe fiom an^^ 
admixtuie, vliilo cotton picked at later stages gets mixed up 
with bits of di\ leaves and <ells It, theretoie, instead ot 
marketing the whole ciop at a time, the calls and late pickings 
are sold sopaiati'Iy. the farnieis will be al)i(‘ to leali/e la ttei 
prices Distinction is raieU made between smaller and laigei 
vaiieties of fruits Foi instance, the meichants and tlu' tainuis 
keep mangoes huge in size and good in apiieaiance on the top to 
conceal the intonoi vaucties in the liasket 'I he faimeis ate also 
much handicapped for want of stomge facilities toi cotton in 
particular and other ciops in geneial Ajiait tiom some facilities 
of tins kind at Palej and Bioach, the compounds of ginnenes and 
railway stations seive as warehouses tor cotton 'fhe absence of 
warehouses is keenly felt, especially in the case of [)oor tarmeis 
of backward classes who live in small huts 'J’he Bhihs, Kolis, 
Dhodias, etc , run great risk bj storinir cotton in then cottages 
which are likely to catch file easily iSinuIarl^ for want of 
facihties of refrigeration and preseivation the mango crop in 
Surat has to be disposed of in a short time which lesults in 
glutting the market and depiessing the price of the fruit 
With these facilities at hand, fruits can be preseived and 
small quantities offered for sale at legulai intervals so as to 
appreciably improve the farmer’s income 

§5 Co’operative Marketing Marketing of agricultural jiioduce 
through co-operative sale societies has made little progress in 
Gujaiat At the end of 1939-40 there were 44 co-opeiative sale 
societies working throughout Gujarat with a membership of 

^ Report on ttie Marketing oj Tobacco in India and Burma, p 146 
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10,363 of which one society was functioning? in each of the 
Ahmedabnd and Kaira districts, six in the Panch Mahals, five 
Broach and the romaining 31 in Surat alone The most notable 
progress in this direction has been achieved by the fotton sale 
societies ^ Except for two groundnut sale societies, one in each 
of Surat and Navsari districts, and a paddy marketing society 
m Surat and a similar organization for tiir in Kaira, the rest 
of them are solely devoted to the marketing of cotton ^ The 
opposition and obstruction of the gin-owncrs, particularly in 
Broach — in the form of offering tem])ting rates to the members 
of societies , if honest members brought the best cotton to the 
society, then they delayed ginning it, charging higher rates for 
ginning and pressing cotton of the societies — created misunder- 
standing among members and resulted in the liquidation of some 
of the societies in the past * 'fhe j)add\ society received a 
setback due to the procurement policy of the Govemment 
Direct purchase of j)add;\ by the authorities and lian on private 
trading and restrictions on mocement of the cereal have practi- 
cally made the society functionless The Southern Gujarat Co- 
operative (’otton Sale and Ginning Societies Gnion. through which 
cotton of t\M*nty-four societies Mas marketed, handled 25,526 
bales out of a total 2,05,225 bal<*s sold in the Surat market in 
1040 Thus about 12 4 per cent of the total quantity of 
cotton sold in the Surat market fell to the share of the union 
Tn addition to this, there are three co-operative ginneries at 
work in Surat which, in 1930, ginned 2,83,338 maiinds of cotton 
at the rate varving from Ks 2-4 to Ks 3-4 per bale One 
oi the ginning societies maintains a groundnuts decorticating 
plant and a grinding mill out of Mhich its receipts amounted to 
Rs 14,799 in 1939 * From these facts the success of co-opeia- 
tive marketing ot cotton would appear phenomenal, hut theieare 
two fundamental detec'ts which require to bo remedied 'Phe 
societies are not able to command the full loyalty of all their 
members m so far as the maiketing of their cotton crop through 

' Annual Report on the ^Yorktn(J of Coopiratm iioeutit', in Bombay 
Province, I ‘138-9 and 1 OS'l 40 

* Report on the Markitimj of (houmtnuts m Imiia, p 137 and bhukla, 
J B , Life and Labour in a South O’ujareU Taiukei, p J03 

® Report of the Bombai/ Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol III, 
p 338 

* Report on Co operative Marketing of AgiicuUural Produce in India (1941), 
pp 04-5 
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the societies is concerned ^ Either on account of the high cost 
of management or want of personnel experienced in market con- 
ditions or both the prices realized by the members are lower 
by about Rs 2 to Rs 3 per bhar than those obtained by others 
who market their kapas direct Durmg the last war the gap was 
considerably widened While the sales of cotton in 1943 effected 
through societies brought Rs 290 in Olpad taluka and from 
Rs 302 to Rs 303 in the Chikhli sub-division of Surat per bhar, 
those made direct to merchants or gin-owner^ fetched respec- 
tively Rs 300 and Rs 310 to Rs 325 per bhar in both the areas 
In one village it was reported that m 1943 while some of the 
sales of cotton by the farmers independently fetched Rs 33 1 per 
bhar those effected through societies brought Rs 285 for the 
same quantity ^ This discrepancy led some farmers to withdraw 
their patronage to the sale societies ^ Instead of financing the 
cultivators to the extent of 75 per cent and 50 to 60 per cent 
of the value of the ciop after it has been deposited with the 
society as the gin-owners in Surat and Broach respectively do/ 
the societies can be more useful to the members by also financing 
cultivation Some of the farmers interviewed in the Olpad 
taluka are reported to have been lent funds by the societies 
during sowing and subsequently A right beginmng has been 
made in this way 

Our discussion has shown that on account of keen competition 
among the purchasers in most of the cotton-growmg areas of 
Gujarat the difference between the market and local rates has 
been neghgible, and the deductions both from weight and prices 
not excessive in most of the areas ^ Co-operative sale, therefore, 
has not brought much benefit m this sphere, but the need of 
orgamzing sale societies for the marketing of other commodi- 
ties IS great and if in addition to disposal of the members’ 
crops, societies make provision for other allied useful services, 
their utihty to the farmer would be greatly enhanced 
Communications 

§1 Roads. Comraumcations play an important part in the 

* Report of t}te Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol II, Part II, 

p 

- Village V'a/na, Chiklib taluka, (Surat dwtriot 

* Village (Ihej, Clnkhli taluka, buiat diatrirt 

* Report of the liombug Proiiiicial Banking Committee, Vol III, p 346 

® A Reicfii of the Co-ojjeratne Movement in India, 11)36 40, Koservo Bank 
of I ndia, p 14 
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life of the people To the rural areas a network of good roads 
is indispensable Nothing develops a country hke good roads 
To facilitate marketing of agricultural produce, to combat 
eflFectively epidemics and famines m the country-side by rushing 
necessary aid in time and to carry social relief and education to 
the villages a well -developed system of roads is an essential 
prerequisite More and improved roads would not only enable 
new lands to bo brought under the plough and ensure fair prices 
for the farmer’s produce, but would also aid improvements in 
agricultural practices Particularly in legard to the extension of 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables as also the encouragement of 
dairy mdustiy and other subsidiary occupations provision of good 
roads linking the remote country-side with the urban areas in 
the region should receive proper attention It is hardly necessary 
to say that in comparison with other crops and rural pursuits, 
fruits and vegetables and dairying bring large returns to the 
farmers and help to improve his financial condition The 
sigmficance of this remark will be evident when it is reahzed that 
a large majonty of farmers in Gujarat and in other parts of India 
have not onl> to dispose of their produce in the villages at a 
considerable loss, but ha\e also to adopt the uneconomic process 
such as converting nulk into ghee for want of easy access to urban 
markets through good roads During a recent survey it was 
estimated that every hundred rupees spent on roads would bring 
m a return of Rs 277 to the community through increased 
eammgs Of particular sigmficance is the saving in transport 
costs that results from good roads by raising the carrying 
capacity of the carts and saving physical strain on animals 
Thus in any plan of development, construction of new roads 
and improvement of the existing ones should receive the first 
consideration 

Having dealt w'lth the important role of communications in the 
hfe of the people in general and roads m particular m the rural 
areas, we shall now consider the position of Gujarat in that regard 
The table on p 272 gives statistics of mileage of metalled and 
unmetalled roads in rural Gujarat m charge of both the Pubhc 
Works Department and the District Local Boards at the end 
of 1939-40 These figures show that for British Gujarat as a 
whole the total length of metalled and unmetalled roads comes to 
1,089 32 and 956 48 miles respectively The roads m charge 
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District 

Public Works 
Department 

District Local 
Boards 

1 Metalled 

Un- 

metalled 

Metalled 

Un- 

metalled 

Ahmedabad 

165 88 

30 63 1 

1 

67 98 

284 59 

Surat and Broach 

245 24 


165 96 

550 90 

Kaira and Panch Mahals 

340 62 

13 76 

103 64 

74 43 

Total 

751 74 1 

46 56 j 

337 58 

909 92 


of the Public Works Departruent aie nearly all metalled and 
almost the entire length of unraetalled loads falls to the share of 
the District Local Boards As the district^ have been grouped 
differently for the purposes of collecting data of road mileage on 
the one hand and population on the other, it is not possible to 
assess the adequacy or otherwise of the former in relation to the 
latter and therefore we shall have to study this aspect of the 
problem for the whole of Gujarat As against the total lural 
population of 28,51,517 and an area of 10 380 square miles in 
1941^ the total nuleage of roads, both metalled ami un- 
metalled, IS only 2,045 80 Thus there are 71 mile ot louds 
per every 1,000 of rural population and 19.7 miles per every 100 
square miles of area As against this, m the U S A which is 
also a country of great lengths like ours, there are 100 miles of 
roads per every 100 square miles of area and one mile of road per 
forty people The State of Iowa which is highly developed from 
the point of view of agriculture has 185 miles of road pei 100 
square miles ^ At a conservative estimate it may be said that 
75 miles of roads per 100 square miles of area would be the 
mimmum necessary to assure faiily good communications 
Even on the basis of this cautious estimate there is a deficiency 
of 73 8 per cent in the nummum requirement of road mileage in 
(iujarat These figures will clearly bring out how highly 
inadequate are the roads today which are and will remain for 

^ (Jfirms of India, J94I, Vol HI (Bombay), jip 1 } 

^ Daftary, G D , and Pankti, H B , “ Road fVarurmnu ations m Ciit>atoi 
Gujarat ”, fournal of the Qujarat Research Society, Vol V, No 4, October 
1943, p 191 
® jbid , p 194 
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considerable time to come the only means of commumcation m 
the village 

The state of unmetalled roads is highly unsatisfactory They 
become unpassable during the monsoon Many villages m 
Gujarat are cut off from all means of commumcations during the 
monsoon as a result of bad conditions to which the unmetalled 
roads are reduced The Hhal tract of Ahmedabad, for instance, 
which IS 30 miles long and 10 miles wide is virtually isolated from 
the outside world in respect of road commumcations durmg 
rams About 40 to 75 per cent of the villages in various districts 
of Gujarat are deprived of all means of contact with other regions 
during the monsoon when the unmetalled roads become unusable 
In the Surat district alone about 83 3 per cent of the villages 
lacking in road transport facilities are unapproacliable during the 
rainy season and the conditions in the black cotton soil tracts 
may be taken as more or less similar ' Even during the dry 
seasons the inter- village communications are higlily unsatisfactory 
The roads connecting the villages are mere cart tracks wide enough 
to provide passage for a single vehicle, and are often lined up on 
both sides with t/ior hedge-. <ind fences of adjoimng fields. 
The inconvenience that is cau-.ed when two vehicles come 
opposite each othei can be imagined ^lany times, these tracks 
are tlirough fields and the carts whde passing over cultivated 
lands cause great harm to the texture by pouiuling down the 
soil and thus enhance the dilficulty of tilling before sowing The 
tracks become totalK unavailable as means of communication 
when there are ciops in the fields through which siu h loads pass 
Instances aie not uncommon where couisos ol lunning streams 
during the monsoon seive a-, cait tracks duiing dry seasons Over 
many such tracks in tlie moiisoon <mly cattle jiass with the result 
that they aie made unseivueable for consideiable time even 
after the rains ha\e ceased because the suiface is made very 
rough by the deep marks of the lioofs of animals vhich are left 
when mud dries uji Even an ajipreciablo lenuth of 1,089 32 nules 
of metalled roads does not eontinuo to be seixiceable durmg rams 
Many villages connected to the towns and othei urban eentres 
with such roads are cut off temporarily or foi the whole of the 
wet season as a result of Hoods and torrents m the streams, nvers 

* Report of the Bombay Eeovomic arid Industrial iSuriey CommUtee, Vol. I, 
p 147 
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and rivulets that intercept them Even the metaUed roads, 
therefore, without culverts and bridges where necessary, do not 
ensure communications all the year round A fairly good mileage 
of pucka district local board roads is in a bad state of repairs 
and also is a source of difficulty to the traffic during fair 
weather 

The greater portion of the mileage of unmetalled roads is 
spread over the black cotton soil of the region The Panch 
Mahals and the southern sub-divisions of Surat are comparatively 
better off in regard to the provision of metalled roads Two 
factors account for the unusual predominance of unmetalled 
roads, viz the dearth of stone metal for building roads and 
limited finance of the local bodies Stony soil is absent in the 
black soil tract which covers a very large area of the land and 
makes the supply of metal for the construction of all-weather 
roads very difficult The import of this essential road-building 
material from other regions where it is in abundance would entail 
disproportionately heavy cost The slender resources of the 
local boards, which have been entrusted with the task of providing 
this facility in the rural areas, would not permit this Even in 
regions where stone metal is available, meagre financial resources 
in comparison with the magnitude of the work have prevented 
the building of metalled roads For instance, although there are a 
large number of stone quarries in the Pandi taluka, metalled 
roads are few and are m a bad state of repair ^ The five 
district local boards in Gujarat spent Rs 5,25,884 out of a total 
income of Rs 31,91,070 in 1941-2, le about 13 per cent on 
roads divided more or less equally between the construction of 
original works and repairs of existing roads ^ The contribution 
of the Government to the expenditure on civil works come to 
57 per cent of the total Besides being inadequate, the 
expenditure of the local bodies on roads is very unequitably 
distributed There are villages which have been paying local 
funds cess year after year without being provided with any roads 
or wells for drinkmg water The major district roads aje at 
distances of two miles and more from such villages The 
scattered nature of population of such villages is, no doubt, one 
of the difficulties in constructmg roads which can be put to 
1 Report of the Pard% Ttiluka Economic Inquiry Committee (1926), p 64 
* Report on the Administration of Local Boards in Bombay Frounce, 
1941-2, pp 13 and 25 
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common use It should be stated at this stage that in comparison 
with the important functions of providing medical facilities, 
primary education, drinkmg water and roads in the rural areas 
not only the sources of revenue of the local boards are limited 
but also the Government subventions in the shape of annual 
grants are meagre It is not possible to raise the existing local 
cess of one to two annas per rupee of assessment paid by the 
farmers in view of the fact that the land revenue and local fund 
cess burdens taken together have already exceeded in many 
places the taxable capacity of many of the farmers Besides, 
such a course would not bring sufficient funds to meet the 
considerable expenditure that is necessafy on the nation- building 
activities of which the construction ol roads is one 

Mention should be made of the Bombay- Ahmedabad-Rajputana, 
the kSurat-Dhulia-Bhusaval-Edlabad-Nagpur and the Ahmedabad- 
Kaira-Godhra-Indore highways which open up communications 
with the neighbouring regions and which are nearly completed at 
an estimated cost of about Rs 26 J lakhs ' 

The mam problem in the rural areas, however, is of providing 
good inter- village roads as well as approach roads connectmg the 
villages with the major district board and P W D roads Some 
useful work in this direction was achieved when the popular 
ministries were in power through the rural reconstruction grants 
from the Centre The war intervened and progress could not be 
■maintained Anyone who has the occasion to move in the villages 
in the monsoon would know how difficult it is to cover even 
a distance ol half a furlong without a good surfaced all-weather 
road In the light of this, the Government of India’s Post-war 
Road Plan according to which no village is to remain more than 
five miles away from an all-weather road is, to say the least, 
highly inadequate 

It will not be out of place to make a passing reference in 
conclusion about the suggestion to fit the bullock-cart with 
pneumatic tyres It has been said in support of this suggestion 
that it would mimmize the strain on the bullocks placed by the 
carts with wheels fitted with iron rings and would also greatly 
reduce the damage to roads It has been also pointed out that 
this innovation is necessary for a successful plan of post-war 
road construction Pneumatic tyres are unsuitable to Indian 

^ Report of the Public Works Department, Bombay Province, 1939-40, p 51 
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conditions Communications between village and village and the 
villages and marketing centres may be perfected so as to facilitate 
the use of pneumatic tyres But the tracks in the village itself, 
on which the farmer runs his cart to carry manures, etc , to the 
fields and the farm-produce home, and which mostly pass through 
others’ fields cannot be metalled It is obvious that for such 
uses the pneumatic tyres would not serve the purpose 
§2 Railways. The important railway lines in Gujarat are. 
broad-gauge the Pardi-Ahmedabad-Viramgam-Kharaghoda, 
Tapti Valley, Baroda-Godhra-Dohad, Anand-Godhra and 
Boriavi-Vadtal , metre-gauge Ahmedabad-Dholka-Dhandhuka, 
Ahmedabad-Mehsana and Ahmedabad-Himatnagar-Brahma- 
kheda , and narrow-gauge BiUimora-Kala Amba, Kosamba- 
Zankhvav, Ankleswar - Rajpipla, Broach - J ambusar - Kavi, 

Samni-Dehej, Jambusar-Vishwaraitri-Sankheda, Miyagam-Dabhoi, 
Nadiad-Kapadvanj, Champaner-Shivrajpur and Godhra-Lonavla 
It IS not possible to state the mileage of railways in British Gujarat 
separately as both the B B «fe C I , the Baroda State Railways 
and other lines run by private companies serve for the most part 
the Baroda State and British territories m Gujarat simultaneously 
Gujarat taken as a whole has approximately 1,475 miles of 
railways The area and population of Gujarat comprising five 
British districts and the Navsari, Baroda, Mehsana and Pethapur 
divisions are 17,117 miles and 54,57,387 individuals respectively 
Thus there are 8 5 miles of railways per every 100 square miles 
of area and about quarter mile for every 1 ,000 of the population 
If the area and population of the small Gujarat States also served 
by the railways are included these proportions would be further 
reduced Except between Pardi and Baroda and Barejadi and 
Ahmedabad the tiaffic on the rest of the railway is run on single 
lines It will be apparent from the statistics given above that the 
railway mileage is inadequate for Gujarat Besides, as most of 
the villages in the interior are remote from the railways and 
have no good roads linking them with the railway stations, the 
rural population has not been able to fully utihze this means of 
transport Eurthcr, thu paramount need of the rural areas today 
IS that the means of transport should be sufficiently cheap as to 
be within the reach of the farmers The varieties of gauges, the 
necessity of constructing numerous small and big bridges over the 
many streams and rivers that intercept the railway hnes and the 
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soft soil of Gujarat, all these besides hindering rapid movement 
considerably add to the costs of maintenance, repairs, terminal 
charges, etc In addition, a considerable mileage of road 
especially in charge of the P W D runs directly or indirectly in 
competition with railways, particularly in regard to passenger 
traffic, and is thus a duplication It has been suggested that in 
view of the difficulties of constructing metalled loads in the 
rural areas for want of cobble-stone and the existence of larger 
number of rivers and streams, efforts should be made to overcome 
the inadequacy regarding communications by constructing feeder 
lines not as commercial jiropositions but as an agricultural need ^ 
It should bo remembered in this connexion that, apart from the 
uncertainty of sufficient traffic winch may not warrant such 
small projects, the difficulties connected with road building 
would persist in respect of railways also Because of this the 
railwavs are hardly likely to piove an attractive alternative 

From the point of view of agriculture, railway construction 
has been responsible for damaging considerable areas of ciiltiv^ated 
lands 1^6 high embankments of the railway tiack w^ithout 
sufficient w'atcr passages seriousl} obstruct the natural drainage 
of the land which results in water-logging of considerable areas 
during the monsoon and damage to the standing crops “ During 
1940, 1944 and 1945 tracks over several fuilongs were washed 
away, mainly in the Surat district At the time of heavy rainfall 
faulty construction had meant dislocation of traffic for davvs on 
end to the lailways 

§3 Water Transport. Internal and coastal water transport in 
Gujarat played an important part in the past and was instrumental 
m carrying a fairly good volume of trade The Tapti and the 
Narbada rivers paiticularly were navigable over considerable 
lengths of their courses and Surat and Broach on their banks were 
very important ports The small boats which used to ply in the 
Tapti brought vegetables and fruits from the villages on the 
banks within one mile from the city and about as far as half a 
mile in the interior from the banks to Surat market Both the 
rivers have silted up Their beds become shallow in summer and 
their flow is violent and assumes considerable velocity during the 

1 Report of the Royal Commtsston on AgnetUture in India, Vol 11, Part I, 
p 24. 

* Remaion Survey Settlement, Olpad Taluks, p 60 

* Revision Survey Settlement, Chorasi Taluka, pp 6 and 35. 
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monsoon Thus their importance from the point of view of 
navigation has been greatly reduced The banks of the Tapti 
are high and narrow in the upper course which makes it 
unsuitable for navigation If, however, a scheme of canal 
irrigation is formulated it would, beside helping garden cultivation 
in the region of its lower course, aid the transport of timber and 
firewood from the Mandvi forests and thus open the jungles of 
the taluka and provide means of livehhood to many labourers in 
that area ^ The rivers Mahi and Dhadher are, except for a 
few miles from the sea, not navigable for the same reason and 
on account of the adhesive clay on their banks For one or 
more reasons shown above, the Sabarmati and other rivers in 
Gujarat cannot serve as trade arteries The process of silting up 
has assumed unusual proportions in respect of the Sabarmati 
with the result that during the monsoon there are floods which 
cause extensive damage many times, while in the dry seasons, 
there is only a thin flow of water The other important ports 
on the sea coast and the river banks are Bulsar (Bhagda Bunder), 
Billimora, Navsari, Maroli, Dandi, Matwad and Bhagwa in Surat, 
Hansot, Sarod, Sajod, Tankaria and Jambusar in Broach, Cambay 
near Kaira and Dhollera and Ghogha in Ahmedabad Statistics 
of trade through these ports are not maintained However, the 
value of trade at Dhollera, Cambay, Broach, Surat and Bulsar 
amounted to a little ovei 171 lakhs in 1936-7 out of which the 
share of Broach alone came to nearly Rs 88 lakhs ^ The annual 
value of trade of Dhollera, Broach, Surat and Bulsar fell from 
Rs 164 lakhs for the quinquennial ending 1877-8 to the average 
of Rs 144 lakhs for the five years ending 1936-7 ^ Thus at one 
time these ports played an important part in the trade of Gujarat 
not only among themselves but also with the ports of other parts 
of the country The exclusive attention on the development of 
the port of Bombay and the construction of railways with the 
object to feed it meant the total neglect of these important 
centres of inland trade Even today Bhagda Bunder, Billimora 
and Navsari are useful ports , the first two are important for 
trade in timber and for exporting large quantities of mangoes, 
both desi and alphonso, dunng the mango seasons to Kathiawar 

* Revision Survey Settlement, Mandvi Taluka, p 40 

^ Report of the Bombay Minor Porta Inquiry Committee, p 160 and the 
Cambay State Administration Report, 1936-7 

3 Report of the Bombay Minor Porta Inquiry Committee, pp 166-7 
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and Bombay. If the beds of the watercourses at these places are 
deepened and small harbours bmlt they wdl go a long way m 
making up for the lack of good roads and railway commumcations. 
To sum up, the marketing organization for the disposal of 
farmers* crops is highly defective As a result, there is a great 
spread between the producer’s and the consumer’s prices of 
agricultural produce. This defect can be largely remedied by 
proper gradmg, standardization, warehousing facibties and by the 
formation of co-operative sale societies Commumcation facilities 
are an integral part of proper marketing orgamzation The most 
important of these are roads which are grossly inadequate and 
in a bad state Provision for a large extension in roads as 
would be passable throughout the year is highly essential. 



CHAPTER X 


WAR AND AGRICULTURE 

The conditions created by the last war wrought far-reaching 
changes on Indian agriculture and the hfe of the rural classes In the 
first phase of the war, especially after the declaration ol hostilities 
by Japan, farm prices rose and the prices of industrial commodities 
and the cost of cultivation did not rise jiati passu High net 
cash returns that accrued to a large section of the faimors above 
subsistence level enabled them to clear previous debts or go in 
for investments, especially land, the juices of which also rose by 
leaps and bounds as a result of demand for it fiom all directions 
In the latter phases of the war, houevei, conditions changed 
Prices of cotton and oilseeds went down The iigid (ontiol over 
production, movements, prices and disposal of important food- 
grains that was inaugurated to meet the food crisis in the later 
phase of the Avar arrested, and in some cases levetsr'd, the course 
of prices At the same time, the jirnes of fanning reciuisites ,ind 
implements and domestic requirements rose steo])l> and many 
items among the former became practically unavailable As 
an outcome of this, the small initial gams of mam cultivators 
depleted heavily The heavy lains and floods, especially during 
1944 and 1945, caused widesjuead damage to crojis and property 
and added to the difficulties of the farmers Only the irrigated 
crops, more particularly vegetables and root crops, continued to 
be profitable till the very end of hostihties so that war brought 
continued prosperity to the farmers engaged m their cultivation 
The landless labourers and the rural artisans did not see favourable 
times throughout the period of the holocaust and their plight 
was unenviable The great changes the course of the last war 
brought about subjected agricultural economy to a severe strain 
and many long-established agricultural jiractices came to be 
revised T"he scarcity of certain essentials of life like sugar, 
kerosene, cloth, etc , materially affected the ways and habits of 
the rural population Food shortage and ration mg which followed 
brought about equally great changes All these factors taken 
together gave violent jerks and shocks to the estabhshed 
standards and consumption habits No detailed surveys have 
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been undei taken so fai, but our observations lead us to believe 
that inroads were made into the already low nutrition of the 
rural populace and in not a few instances these resulted in 
deficiency diseases and epidemics which left the people m the 
villages heavily depleted in vitality It will not be an exaggeration 
to state that it will take considerable time before normal pre-war 
conditions are restored both m the economic and social fields 
War and the Farmer 

We shall first take up the discussion of the conditions of the 
farmer during the war, the changes in his gross receipts, cost of 
production, cost of living, etc 

§1 Prices of Important Crops. The tables on pp 282-4 give the 
pre-war prices of important agricultural commodities and those 
which prevailed m 1044 and 194.'5 along with percentage ini teases 
111 them during the peiiod of tlie war 

An examination of the tables wall reveal that the iiie m 
the puces of different agiicultuial products during 1039-45 langed 
fiom 133 to as high as 700 per cent, but it luaj roughlj be put 
dowm at round about 295 jiei cent on an average 4 he puces of 
cotton and groundnuts roughl\ rose b^ about 115 pei cent duiiiiLr 
1939 to 1944 Willie the prices of groundnuts expciienced a 
continuous but slow rise till 1944 and became stoadv foi the icst 
of the period of the vvai, cotton prices passed thiough wide 
fluctuations From Ks 100 to Rs 125 per hhat in 1938-9 the late 
rose to lls 300 to Rs 350 in 1943, but fell to Rs 200 to Rs 250 m 
1944 and recovered to Rs 250 to Rs 280 in 1945 Tobacco puces 
ro.se by about 155 per cent b\ 1944 Thereafter, theie was a 
bpuit and in 1945 they attained the unprecedented level 
of 375 per cent ovei that in 1939 on an average One ot the 
important contributory causes for this phenomenal rise in the 
prices of tobacco was the imposition of excise dut} These 
inflated prices, therefore, do not reflect the increased realizations 
of the tobacco growers to the extent to which this factoi enters 
into them The prices of food crops comprising wheat, jou'ar, 
bajrt, paddy and maize rose by about 200 per cent duiing the 
years 1939 to 1945 They stood at the same levels throughout 
this period as they were controlled by the Government To 
prevent black markets from developing in them restrictions were 
imposed on their movements and private trading The puces 
of irrigated crops like sugarcane, gur and vegetables continued to 
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mount up unchecked and stood in 1945 at 475 per cent above the 
pre-wai level Only the prices of mangoes actually fell in 1945 
after having risen to more than 275 per cent by 1944 over those 
of 1939 In respect of a few vaiieties they e\cn returned to the 
pre-war normal in 1945 The mam cause for this reversal m the 
tiends of prices of mangoes wms the difficulty of disposal 
mainly due to lack of transport facilities and late 
maturing crop It may be stated on the whole that while the 
cultivators of cotton, groundnuts and foodgrains earned high 
gross leturns in the eaily penod of the war, they lost ground in 
the later years On the other hand, growers of tobacco, irrigated 
crops and garden produce, excejit mangoes, obtained progressively 
high prices during the entire wai peiiod The vast majontv of 
farmeis in Oujarat, however, cultivate cotton and one or more 
of the major ceieals and it is not necessary to labour the point 
to indicate that thov wore not in a v( tv favourable position 
§2 Procurement of Foodgrains 'I’o make thou price control 
policy already referied to a success, the Government resorted to 
procuring foodgrains from faimers m 1943 and 1944 Wheat, 
joicar, baj) i, maize, paddv And b(ti to vveie the cereals procured 
according as one or more of them wore raised ov’cr fairlv large 
area in the district or districts (oncerned It was claimed that 
the quantit;\ to be piocured from the faimeis in this way was 
to be only a small Irat'tion of their total produce so that the 
Government would obtain supplies of grains partly ioi distnbution 
in the urban areas and to the needy ruial populace but mainly as 
a reserve to pievent possible piofitcering b} local tradeis without 
at the same time eiuroaching ufion the farmer’s legitimate usual 
recjuirements foi personal consumption and foi othoi payments 
and expenses in kind 'fhe least contribution In the fanners was 
to be 19 per cent of their jnoduie in respect of impoitant millets 
in difforont distiicts Jn view of the great shoitage ot nee, 
however, the Goveuimeiit intended to obtain 25 poi cent of its 
production with a view to aid a fan chsti ibution of the 
commodity It was fuither stated that fiom legioiis normally 
exporting millets the Government would endeavoui to buy, m 
addition to 10 per cent eontiibution, all the surplus above the 
needs of the cbstrict It seems that in places where farmers 
produced foodgrains essentially for home consumption and 
meeting similar other domestic requirements, only 10 per cent of 
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the produce was procured In other regions, the proportion 
demanded by the Government was from 20 to 25 per cent It 
should be noted here that if cultivation was by tenants on 
crop-share, the contribution on that land was to be shared by the 
tenant and the landlord in proportion to their shares in the produce. 

The village officers and the circle inspector ascertained the 
yield of the crop of the village to be brought under the scheme by 
the ammwari method On the basis of the yield so arrived at and 
the area under the crop in the village as indicated by the village 
records, the collective contribution by the village was decided 
upon The individual shares of the farmers to this contribution 
were left to be decided by the village officers The collective 
contributions officially decided upon to be levied on villages, 
however, were not final and the figures were reduced in respect of 
villages inhabited by farmers of advanced classes who could 
bargain effectively ^ 

By prohibiting purchase and sale of important cereals by the 
public except for small quantities in the village itself and by 
banning their inter- village movements, the Government not only 
brought an indirect pressure to bear on the farmers to part with 
their saleable surplus in their favour, but could also make 
procurement more effective, saving at the same time, a good deal 
of trouble connected with the preparations for the scheme In 
the Bhal tract of Ahmedabad, for instance, where wheat is an 
important money crop, the Government could draw a great propor- 
tion of the crop of 1943 with the help of these measures and 
could, at the same time, dispense with the elaborate preliminaries 
connected with procurement 

Farmers were required to deliver the grams at Government 
godowns maintained at taluka towns and important village 
centres In Kaira the co-operative stores conducted by the Khedut 
Office at Nadiad were entrusted with the work of receiving the 
grains offered by the peasantry 

(i) Defects The drawbacks of the procurement policy may 
be grouped under the mam heads of (a) arbitrary ways followed 
in some places to acquire grains, (6) employment of compulsion, 
(c) faulty assessment of yields, (d) the excessive contribution 

^ Village Pipalgabliaji, Chiklili taluka, fcJurat district, for instance waa 
required to contnbute 3,330 maunds of paddy but on account of the supenor 
bargaining capacity of tho farmers the figure was subsequently brought 
down to 1,050 maunds 
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demanded from, the farmers, and (e) the unsatisfactory prices 
offered for the cultivator’s produce 

In addition to the procedure of procuring grains already 
described, many other less systematic courses were adopted 
towards the same end In some cases the farmers were asked 
to state the quantities produced and on the basis of the figures 
supplied by them their contributions were fixed * Under this 
method producers of small quantities were exempted Another 
method resorted to was of levying a grain contribution per bigha 
sown with the cereal concerned ^ In a few villages the quantity 
of Government demand was based on land revenue ^ 

Although procurement was voluntary in theory in its actual 
working farmers were subjected to considerable pressure One 
of the official devices of exerting pressure on the farmers to force 
them to part with grains was the threat that if they did not 
surrender the quantity or quantities of cereal or cereals required 
of them, the quotas of sugar and kerosene to the villages in 
question would be discontinued As a general rule, coercive 
methods were employed mainly in respect of the ignorant and 
backward classes of farmers Many farmers belonging to these 
classes had to contribute several times over even after the 
quantities falling to their share had been delivered The Kanbi 
and Roll farmers of Surat furnish instances of a few classes who 
were subjected to such compulsion Physical force was also 
exercised in some cases as, for instance, m parts of Broach 
district, to procure grains from farmers 

These facts, however, should not lead one to believe that 
everywhere procurement operations were carried out strictly 
Where the peasantry was composed of advanced classes care was 
taken to use jiersuasion only to induce farmers to part with their 
stocks The farmers who were bold enough to offer resistance 
escaped lightly Some farmers in Broach district who promised 
to sell certain quantities to the Government never did so and 
escaped procurement altogether Like Broach, in Kaira district 
also some farmers refused to surrender their shares of the 
contribution and nothing could be done to them The Patidar 
farmers of Kaira and Broach provide instances of those who 
escaped Government demand for grains 

^ In respect of jowar in some village of Broach distiict 
2 and ® Villages of Hansot mahal in Broach district fuimsh instances of both 
the typos. 
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Most of the farmers who were exanuned found fault with the 
annruvan method of calculating the yields They stated that 
the yields and the production of crops arrived at according to 
this procedure were much above those actually realized by them 
Before discussing the question of yields, it should be made clear 
that m view of the favourable seasons both the food and non-food 
crops except fruits and vegetables in 1944 were over three times 
those in 1939 and about one and a half times those in 1942-3. 
Moreover, in so far as the annaivari valuation presumes yields 
of crops which are more or less arbitrary today as they are based 
on crop-cutting experiments earned out long back in the past, 
the defect inherent in the method continued to be perpetuated 
and no new wrong seems to have been perpetrated in this regard. 
But apart from this, it should be said that the yields of crops of 
various jiarts of Gujarat arrived at m accordance with this 
procedure were both over- as well as under-estimated In the 
Olpad and the Chorasi and Bardoli talukas of Surat, for instance, 
while yields of jowar ascertained officiallv for purposes of 
procurement weie 2S and 20 ordinary mauiids respectively, 
according to the infoimation sujiplied b\ the farmeis, the actual 
produce per acre varied from 1(5 to 20 mauiids In tlie Panch 
Mahals distiict also the >icld of maize was assessed at 400 lbs 
per acre which was an over-estimate ’ The yield ot wheat of 
seven maunds per acre in Broach that was <irnvod at for the 
purposes ot procmcment was similarlv much above tliat actually 
realized “ On the othei hand, in tlic villages in Surat where 
cultivation of paddy is important, it was found that wheie the 
actual yields of the ciop wore from 2.> to 50 maunds pei acre, 
the figure ariived at by annnwari calculations was 21 maunds 
But the errors have shown themselves more glaringly where there 
were over-estimates than in cases of undei -estimates Cultiv ation 
by small farmers with limited means is inefficient and hence the 
yields obtained by them are bound to be appreciably lower than 
those obtained by the enhghtened, progressive and resourceful 
farmers and meagre in eompanson with the ofiicial estimates 
Thus, when yields were over-estimated, it is the small peasant 
who suffered the most In cases of under-estimates, it was 
the efficient farmer who benefited invariably, while the advantage 

"^rhe figure reiates to tJie Mirakhedi village in tlm .JJialod taluka 
- Tlin infoimation la about Hansot, Han-^ot inahal, Broai h district 
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of the error hardly reached the poor farmer for reasons already 
stated. Thus when there had been an over-estimate of the yield 
of a crop a percentage of which was intended to be procured, 
the small farmers who obtain low yields botjh as compared with 
efficient cultivators and the official estimates, were required tq 
part with quantities in excess of those they should have sold to 
the Government consistent with the yields of their crops 

It IS customary to associate prominent farmers with the 
procedure of arriving at yields of crops by annaioari calculations. 
In the Panch Mahals the complaint was that while formerly the 
officials took prominent farmers from villages into confidence 
when carrying out the work, the practice was abandoned in 
194.3-4 and the Government servants concerned put through the 
annawari themselves The truth, however, is that even in 
normal times only the enlightened and resourceful farmers are 
invited to co-operate in the assessment of crop yields and are 
able to assert themselves to some extent The backward farmers 
who could hardly understand the aniiawari procedure had to rest 
content with accepting the decisions of the officials in this regard 
The same procedure was followed by the officials under war-time 
emergencies and there could thus hardly be any grievance from 
the farmers on this count 

The Government procurement adversely affected those farmers 
who produced the grams covered by the scheme m just sufficient 
quantities to meet their domestic reqmrements and for paying 
wages to the labourers m kind Except for the extreme south, 
farmers m the rest of Gujarat grow paddy only enough for 
family needs Chmatic conditions are not favourable to a large 
area being devoted to rice cultivation Even in villages of South 
Gujarat with lands predominantly under garden cultivation, 
farmers raise enough rice for their requirements and payment to 
labour. Some of the farmers in such villages purohase appreciably 
large quantities of paddy to pay to the field labourers in kind. In 
villages where paddy is a money crop, a shiall area is devote^ 
to the cultivation of jowar which would serve as food for the 
family Besides, the yield oijouxir m this region is comparatively 
low Similarly farmers have no appreciable marketable surpluses 
of bajrv in Kaira and Ahmedabad, Qowar in Ahmedabad and 
wheat m the Panch Mahals, to mention only a few instances. 
The small cultivators in Gujarat — and they compose the bulk of 

19 
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the peasantry of the land — produce hardly enough grams they 
tequire in the home. Not a few of them cultivate on crop share 
and some on cash rental They fall short of cereals for 
consumption in the monsoon and borrow them from big farmers 
or money-lenders on condition of repaymg one and a quarter to 
one and a half times the quantity borrowed at the next harvest 
Under these circumstances, a demand of even 10 per cent of the 
produce was bound to result in great hardship Over-estimation 
of yield aggravated the situation in some cases In the case of 
small farmers m Kaira and the poor Bhil farmers of the 
Panch Mahals, the contributions of bajri and maize respectively 
demanded from them exceeded their actual production and they 
were forced to purchase or borrow from others to meet the 
Government demand A similar situation arose with regard to 
some farmers in the Dholka taluka of Ahmedabad and Chikhh 
taluka of Surat They had to purchase paddy in the black market 
for reseUmg to Government at a much lower price 

On the other hand, maize in the Panch Mahals, wheat in 
Ahmedabad, Broach and the Olpad taluka of Surat and jovxir in 
the northern talukas of Surat and the Broach district are money 
crops and a great part of their produce is intended for sale The 
Government demand in their case took away only a fraction of 
the saleable surplus In fact, many farmers sold to the Govern- 
ment considerably in excess of their quotas, as in view of 
Government regulations in regard to prices, movements 
and private trading m foodgrains, they found it difficult to 
dispose of their surplus elsewhere Even in regions where, as a 
rule, only enough cereals are raised to meet the farmers’ reqmre- 
ments, there are some farmers who normally have some surplus 
for the market In the absence of any other agency to sell, they 
had also to part with all their excess grains in favour of the 
Government 

The farmers were also called upon to contribute m excess 
of what was legitimately due from them in another way 
Considerable area of fields is covered by border lands on which 
grass grows This is particularly true with regard to rice 
beds where the bunds on the borders cover a fair proportion of 
the total area of the fields Thus the actual area under culti- 
vation would be less than that entered in the village records 
where no distinction is made between the waste border lands 
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and the area actually cultivated, for the area covered by bund» 
and border wastes is recorded as ploughed Thus the Govern 
ment demand of foodgrams came to be based on an area of land 
in excess of that actually under foodcrops and some farmers 
were required in this way to part with a larger quantity of 
cereal or cereals 

The prices of foodgrams for 1944 and 1945 mentioned m the 
general statement of prices of crops realized by farmers in 1938-9, 
1944 and 1945 given earlier were those generally offered by the 
Government under procurement and compulsory levy during 
1943, 1944 and 1945 It is, however, necessary to refer to 
different prices that were offered by the Government for joioar 
from place to place as well as at different times in 1944 The 
highest price for jowar was offered in the Surat district (Rs 5-8 
per maund) and the lowest in Ahmedabad (Rs 4-6 per maund) 
and the Hansot mahal of Broach (Rs 4-2 per maund), while the 
Broach district north of the river Narbada stood midway between 
the two (Rs 4-8 per maund) in this regard In the Olpad taluka 
of the Surat district, the pnce offered for jowar was brought down 
from Rs 5-8 in January 1944 to Rs 4-6 m March of the same year 
and the complaint of the farmer in this connexion appeared 
to be legitimate It was also contended by the farmers of the 
Ankleswar taluka and the Hansot mahal of the Broach district 
that, whereas the price paid for jowar in the Olpad taluka of 
Surat in the neighbourhood was Rs 6-8 per maund, it was only 
Rs 4-2 for the same quantity in that area, although the quahty 
of grain grown at both the places was more or less similar. 

Throughout Gujarat farmers complained that the prices offered 
by the Government were unsatisfactory in view of the costs of 
cultivation and hving that had risen excessively during the war. 
It was also argued by some farmers, and perhaps rightly, that the 
gram prices fixed by the Government would have been 
satisfactory had some arrangements been made, at the same time, 
to supply them with their requirements at controlled rates Thia 
argument acquires considerable force when taken in conjimction 
with the difficulties experienced by the farmers in obtainmg 
articles of daily necessity at reasonable prices and the scarcity of 
certain materials for cultivation hke iron and iron implements 
The farmers of the Ranch Mahals argued that the maximum price 
of Rs 3-8 per maund of maize when compared with the price of 
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Bs 7 to Bs 8 for the same quahty that ruled during the summer 
and monsoon of 1943, appeared highly unsatisfactory and for 
which farmers could hardly afford to part with their produce 
One more argument advanced to bring out the unsatisfactory 
nature of the prices offered by the Government was that the 
farmers who purchased seeds in 1943 had to pay high prices 
while those offered under procurement m 1944 were much lower in 
comparison Particularly in the Panch Mahals, on account of the 
almost complete failure of the maize crop in 1943 a majority of 
the farmers had to purchase seeds at Rs 7 to Rs 8 per maund to 
put through sowmg operations that year Due to wildly 
fluctuating prices and uncertainty regarding supply, people were 
reluctant to lend in kind Those farmers who had surpluses of 
maize to sell m 1943 were fortunate to reap these high prices. 
It may be argued that ordinarily seeds do not constitute an 
important item of the cost of cultivation and only when due to 
excessive or irregular ram or such unfavourable factors 
sowings have to be carried out twice or three times over that the 
expenditure under seeds is considerable Over very great areas 
of Gujarat seasons were favourable durmg 1943 and 1944 and, 
therefore, the item of cost did not assume any serious proportion 
This, however, might have been true of a section of the peasantry 
But 111 the case of most of the farmers seeds absorbed, as they 
always do, an important proportion of the cash resources The 
bulk of the farmers who are poor and have hmited means purchase 
or borrow grams almost every year on condition to repay with 
interest m kind at the next harvest With them seeds constitute 
an important item of the cost of cultivation 

Durmg discussions, the farmers m the Surat district compared 
prices m the black market with those offered by the Government 
with a view to brmgmg out prommently the unsatisfactory nature 
of the latter They stated that ceihng prices of jowar and paddy 
of kada variety did not compare favourably with Rs 8 to Rs 10 
and Rs 7 per maund at which both the cereals respectively 
changed hands secretly To lend strength to this argument it 
was added that while Government sold barley m the fair price 
shops both m villages and towns at Rs 4-8 a maund for which 
people had no liking and which was not their food, they offered 
only Rs 3-12 a maund for Awda variety of paddy which beside being 
a staple food of the populace was scarce and m heavy demand. 
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It would not be possible to summarily dismiss all the popular 
arguments Some of them require to be properly examiiked. 
It 18 common knowledge that the farmers dispose of their produce 
usually at harvest time and it would be proper, therefore, to 
compare the ceiling prices with those prevailing at harvest time 
during 1942-3 because it is the harvest prices that serve as proper 
index of the farmers’ cash returns from the sales of their produce : 

Commodity Price per maund 

Wheat 

White Rs 8 to Rs 10 

Red Rs 6 to Rs 7-4 

Jovoar Rs 4 to Rs 5-8 

Bajri Rs 4-8 

Maize Rs 3-8 

Paddy 

Laskart Rs 3-12 

Kada and Vankvel Rs 3-8 

Kolam Rs 5 

It would be clear that except for wheat and the kolam variety 
of paddy, the prices fixed by Government for other foodgrains 
do not compare unfavourably with those that prevailed at 
harvest time in 1942-3 Prices rose steeply no doubt, later in 
1942-3, but their benefit was reaped by merchants and hoarders 
and not by primary producers In regard to the costs of 
cultivation and hving, the rise was gradual till 1942-3, and 
although there was a steep upward movement m 1943-4, both the 
cost of cultivation and cost of living respectively stood at nearly 
200 per cent above the pre-war level It would be clear from 
the figures of pre-war prices and those offered by the Government 
under procurement that the rates fixed by Government and 
the rise in the farmer’s costs were not considerably out 
of harmony, at least in so far as they relate to the harvests of 
1943 and early 1944. 

(n) Procurement tn 1944-5 In 1944-5 the application of this 
method of acquiring cereals was restricted to the paddy-growing 
region comprising the three talukas of Pardi, Bulsar and Chikhli 
in Surat Attempts were made to further systematize 
procurement Crop-cutting experiments were carried out m 
representative villages to assess the actual yields of paddy with 
a view to avoiding the injustice that was alleged to have been 
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done in the previous year when the armawan method was 
em^doyed to determine crop yields and to decide, in turn, upon 
the Government’s demand from farmers For the purpose of 
determimng contributions kyaris were grouped into ‘new’ and 
‘old’ nee lands according as they were under the plough for 
short or long time because the yield from the former is supposed 
to be comparatively higher than from the latter type in lieu of 
their relative virgimty Some of the farmers who were associated 
with crop-cutting expenments stated that there was nothing to 
say against the procedure in pnnciple The real defect, they 
averred, lay with the way in which the crop-cutting experiments 
were conducted. In the first place, while the officials took into 
consideration the actual area under the crop of a rice bed to 
arrive at the yield, on the other hand, to find out the area of the 
holding of a particular farmer under paddy for deciding his total 
produce and accordingly his contribution, the gross area of each 
paddy field as shown m the village paham and made up of the 
actual ploughed land, wastes on its borders m many instances 
and the area covered by embankments, was taken into account 
As the last two categories of land, especially the bunds on all 
four sides of nee beds cover an appreciable area of each field, 
there is bound to be considerable discrepancy between the actual 
crop and one that is calculated on the basis of crop-cutting 
expenments and gross area of nee beds Besides, instead of 
selecting a number of fields representing all grades of fertility in 
an area and deciding upon the average yield of them, only one 
of the many varieties of fields was chosen and the crop-cutting 
expenment was conducted in respect of it alone Instances 
have not been rare where only a few vasas of rice beds with 
standing crop were measured out and on the basis of the quantity 
of paddy on that small piece the yield per acre was arrived at. 
The allowance of two seers per maund that was made 
for moisture in the husks at the time of experiment is inadequate 
because the difference in weight of paddy immediately after 
cutting and when it is fit for long storage after threshing and 
winnowing is considerably greater The selection of supposedly 
representative villages for crop-cuttmg expenments was also 
defective. The groupmg of villages m a taluka for the purposes 
of settlement and revision on the basis of similanty in soil and 
climate and agncultural conditions has not been found wholly 
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«cientific In spite of this, however, if one village from each of 
the settlement groups had been selected, the degree of error in 
assessing yields would have been mimimzed to a fairly good 
extent 

The elaborate procedure was found to be wanting in many 
respects The actual yields turned out to be much lower than 
those arrived at with the help of experiments. The classification 
of kyaris into ‘old’ and ‘new’ had to be abandoned The 
quantities originally decided upon to be acquired had to be 
lowered subsequently In spite of this the ultimate result was 
that the farmers were required to surrender considerably larger 
stocks of paddy than they did the previous year An impression 
was thus created that the detailed procedure adopted worked to 
the greater advantage of the Government as it yielded them 
much larger stocks than those that could be procured under the 
arrangement applied in 1943 Looking to the steep upward 
trend the costs on farming and the farmer’s domestic requirements, 
particularly the former, assumed during the last two years of the 
war, the same foodgrains prices offered by the Government m 
1943, 1J)44 and 1945 also became less remuneiative This can 
be noted from the statements of the costs of cultivation and 
hving and the prices of foodgrains foi these yeais given 
elsewhere 

(ill) Grain Levy ' I’ndei the scheme of procurement, evasions 
by farmers to sell the quantities of their shares and arbitrary 

reductions in the Government’s gram demands were not in- 

frequent The total contribution was also inequitably distributed 
so that the large producers and landlords escaped lightly while 
the small cultivator had to part with an unduly heavy propor- 
tion of his produce Black markets in gram also developed on a 
wide scale Corruption crept in the official machinery entrusted 
with the work ot collecting cereals To remedy these draw- 
backs, a levy scheme was adopted Under it the shares of 
mdividual farmers were graded so that, on the one hand, no one 
retained less than the minimum requirements and, on the 

other, a higher share was demanded of the bigger holder. 
Even after the cultivators had parted with the levies, they were 
likely to be left with quantities in excess of their normal 

' The practice of piocuiing foodgrains thiough procurement and levy 
was discontinued and all restrictions on their prices and movements were 
removed in December 1947 
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requirements which might find their way into the black market. 
To prevent this, movements of grams from village to village atfd 
taluka to taluka had been prohibited, and except for sales by 
individuals of small quantities for consumption withm the village', 
their monopoly purchase by the Government had been established 
with a guarantee to purchase foodgrains in any quantity offered 
for sale at any time of the year 

To assess the total produce on all individual holdings and 
then the holders’ requirements to arrive at their surplus would 
be a job beyond the machmery of the present Government It 
was, therefore, decided to find out, according to the annawari 
method, the average yield of important cereals and pulses in a 
settlement group which was the unit of area chosen for application 
of levy on a uniform scale With the help of the outturn so 
arrived at and the area under food crops m the territory as 
interpreted in accordance with the Growth of Food Crops Act 
the aggregate production of foodgiains in the area was decided 
upon As, howevei, the lev}^ was to be related to assessment so 
as to facilitate quick and easy collections, a table was prepared 
mentioning the quantities of gram levy against the amounts 
of land revenue graded in such a way that the higher the land 
revenue (which in turn signifies a larger holding, more area 
under cereals and pulses according to the Giowth of Food Crops 
Act and a larger production of food grains), the greater vas 
the quantity of foodgrains that had to be sunendered After a 
certain figure of assessment was leached, however, the increase in 
the quantity to be given up for eveiy additional lupee of land re- 
venue became uniform Care was taken to make these tables 
reflect actual conditions by takmg into account the proportion 
of area undei food crops to the total assessed area of the taluka, 
the difference in the quality of the soils and rates of assess- 
ment in variouvS settlement groups Farmers whose production 
of foodgrains was at or below the minimum quantitv of 27 5 
Bengali maunds were exempted from the operation of the levy. 
It had also been stipulated that tenants cultivating lands on 
crop share and the landlords concerned were to bear the grain 
demand in proportion to their shares m the pioduoe so that 
the actual tillers’ stocks left after meeting the levy might not be 
depleted below the mimmum requirements for the year 

The levy scheme suffered from grave defects Despite the 
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Elaborate procedure adopted and all conceivable precautions 
taken in basing the levy demand on assessment, the basis of th# 
scheme itself was wrong in view of the fact that besides fertility 
the rate of revenue demand on a field is decided upon after 
taking mto consideration a host of other factors like facUities of 
communications, distance of the field from markets and village 
site, land values and rentals As productivity of soil is not the 
only factor that decides the level of assessment, the actual yields 
of fields have only a casual connexion with land revenue demands 
on them Durmg the discussion of the Growth of Food Crops 
Act, it will be noted that grasslands and uncultivated wastes had 
not been excluded in deciding the proportion of holding that 
should be under food crops In spite of the hurried attempts at 
a later stage to correct this error, it persisted in a large number 
of instances The provision exempting producers of 27 5 Bengali 
maunds or less of grams which were presumed to be required 
for consumption by an average famih^ of five persons did not 
take mto account households having more members than the 
average figure Full allowance also was not made of the food- 
grams required to pay laboureis m kind, which is a widespread 
practice, and for seeds We have dealt before with the questions 
of annawart method and crop-cutting experiments that are 
commonly employed to assess crop yields and have pointed 
out that as a result of a number of defects in these procedures 
the results achieved rarely squared with facts, particularly in 
respect of the former device As the mam basis of the lev^ scheme 
was the average yield of food crops assessed according to the 
annawari calculations it was certain that a grave degree of 
error had crept into the scheme This inaccuracy was height- 
ened when the levy tables based on crop annawari of kharif 
harvests were applied to rabi crops because larger quantities of 
seeds are required while the yields are lower in the latter type of 
farming than m the former Further, villages of a taluka are 
sorted out m many settlement groups according to similanty in 
soils, crops and agricultural conditions A considerable degree 
of inaccuracy would have been avoided had an average yield 
been calculated for each settlement group and distinct levy 
tables prepared for villages comprising it, mstead of taking the 
whole of the taluka as the unit of area for the purposes of the 
levy as was the oMe Mistakes of applymg tables relating to 
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comparatively fertile tracts to backward areas, where besides the 
coil being of low quality, farming was inefficient and yielded 
comparatively small returns were not absent, as in the case of 
the Modasa mahal of Ahmedabad to which the table relating 
to the Daskroi taluka of the same district was applied The 
daw, however, was later rectified For the year 1945-6, 
however, soils of each taluka were grouped into two to three 
classes and different scales were applied to each of them This 
remedied the defect partially but if the process had been earned 
further to each settlement group, more satisfactory results would 
have followed These drawbacks and complaints mentioned had 
been acknowledged even by the Government On a dispassionate 
examination, the Government reduced the levy demand m Kaira, 
Ahmedabad and in a few talukas of Surat For instance, the 
gram levy was reduced by as much as 10 to 15 per cent in the 
case of Chorasi and Olpad t ilukas of Surat That the Government 
demand was at times excessive and deprived many farmers of 
the minimum required quantities of grains could also be shown 
from the instances recorded during our field investigation A 
farmer of one of the villages in the Olpad taluka of Surat re- 
ported that while his production of ceieals and pulses aggregated 
to about 250 maunds, the actual levy that fell to his share to 
be met from rice, wheat and jowar was 300 maunds’ It is true 
that he surrendeied only 140 maunds and not the full quantity 
demanded No prosecution was launched or coercive methods 
were employed against him as he belonged to one of the 
advanced classes The same type of inequity was perpetrated 
on many small farmers of the backward classes, many of whom 
had to purchase joxvar at Rs 4-12 per maund from the 
cultivators of neighbouring villages and resell to Government at 
the rate of Rs 4-6 in fulfilment of the levy demand on pain of 
being prosecuted in case of failure to do so Such exactions 
took place perhaps because there was no arrangement to redress 
gnevances of individuals or village or villages where yields might 
be unusually low or had partial or total crop failures In several 
instances, besides, agricultural production would be low in 
comparison, for want of opportunities in the shape of adequate 
capital, sufficient and efficient agricultural stocks and implements, 

* The information relates to Dehen village where the mam crops are nee, 
wheat, jowar and pulses such as grams, peas, etc 
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unfavourable soil and climatic conditions, etc These factors 
being largely beyond the control of individual farmers, deserved 
to be carefully examined by the authorities and scope ought to 
have been left for sufficient latitude to be exercised to avoid 
excessive levy demands being made from the unfortunate sections 
of the peasantry. 

Other complaints against the scheme related more or less to 
details. It had been heard, mainly in North and Middle Gujarat, 
that although total production of food was taken into account 
in fixing the levy demand, farmers were not allowed, even 
within the limited option of 20 per cent, to meet it in pulses 
with the result that they were required to part with dispro- 
portionately large quantities of the main cereal or cereals. In the 
Olpad, Chorasi, Bard oh and Jalalpore talukas of Surat pulses 
were not accepted at all and the grain levy had to be met 
exclusively from wheat, jowar and paddy Besides, in the Olpad 
taluka and parts of Chorasi, Government refused even to accept 
jowar, which is a scheduled food crop, in discharge of levy for 
1946-6 with the result that the farmers had to meet it from paddy 
and wheat As production of these crops is limited in these areas 
farmers were put to great hardships as a result of this unusual 
stipulation The other grievances of farmers, mostly of the 
partially excluded areas in the Panch Mahals, were connected 
with reduction in ceihng prices of grains offered on several pretexts, 
such as that the quality of gram was not upto the standard, 
that they were not properly cleaned on the threshing floor or 
that there wats an admixtuie of foreign matter or other inferior 
varieties of cereals or pulses In addition to their being required 
to carry foodgrains over long distances for debvery at Govern- 
ment godowns, there were unusual delays and inconvenience 
during weighment and in making payments 

It should be stated in fairness that looking to the nature, 
magmtude and urgency of the task to be performed in a short 
time the scheme was not unreasonable and could not have been 
easily replaced by a better one No measure of this nature can 
be fool-proof without public co-operation If along with the 
changes indicated in the discussion crop-cutting experiments 
had been conducted on scientific lines to assess yields and in 
that way a correct beginning made, and had the same device 
been employed on a representative sampling basis to check up 
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the final scales of levy embodied m the tables, the confusion that 
arose as a result of the initially pitched up grain demand, the 
discontent that it gave rise to and reductions in scales of levy 
in respect of a large number of sub-divisions ultimately would 
have been avoided 

§3. Black Market in Grains. For a correct appraisal of increase 
in the gross returns of the farmers, it is necessary to ascertain 
the black market dealings of the farmers in foodgrains 
Unfortunately detailed information about the extent of black 
markets in foodgrains could not be gathered From observations 
and the little material that could be collected, however, it seems 
black markets in cereals in rural areas were not highly developed 
and whatever transactions took place were confined to farmers 
themselves In the 8urat district, despite the ban on intor-village 
movements of and private trading in foodgrains and fixation 
of their prices, the kada variety of paddy was mutually ex- 
changed by farmers of the same village or neighbouring villages at 
Rs 7 per maund as against Rs 3-12 fixed by the Government for 
the same quantity Another instance of black marketeoring in 
grains was even more striking The kolam rice which was distri- 
buted from village fair price shops in limited quantities at 
Rs 11 per maund was sold secretly by the farmeis at the rate of 
Rsl7 In 1943 these and similar other transactions were confined 
to the paddy-growing talukas of Pardi, Bulsar and Chikhli, but 
spread to the neighbouring northern sub-divisions of Surat sub- 
sequently where ^ottar is the main crop and people experienced 
acute shortage of rice Kada and vankvel were reported as being 
smuggled cleverly to these areas in 1944 and 1946 and sold at Rs 8 
per maund With the rigorous enforcement of control measures 
such transactions became smaller and smaller in number and 
highergross returns to farmers from them progressively dwindled 
§4 Cost of Cultivation. Having dealt with the changes in the 
gross returns of the farmer during the war and numerous other 
related aspects, we shall now pass on to the consideration of his 
disbursements in order to have an idea of his financial position 
from the pursuit of agricultuial calling and other allied occupation 
or occupations One of the two main heads of cost to the 
cultivator is the expenditure on farming The tabulated 
statements on pp 301-2 indicate the rise in the cost of cultivation 
under the mam items over the entire period of the war 
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It IS not possible to obtain similar information about other items 
and to assess their relative importance in the cost of producing 
It will be seen from the tables that the rise under individual 
items ranged from 180 per cent to as high as 566 6 per cent 
Except under cow-dung, cattle and one item under ‘Fodder 
and Feeds’, the rise in the prices of the rest was more or less 
uniform The greatest rise was registered in the prices of draught 
cattle, which should also presumably reflect the inflated values 
of milch animals, due mainly to their acute shortage The mam 
contributory cause was the indiscriminate slaughter of cattle 
The diseases of livestock which were in virulent foim in some 
areas, especially during the closing phase of the war, took a heavy 
toll of cattle life Cow-dung and oil-cakes are usually purchased 
by the growers of irrigated crops and paddy The rise in their 
prices, therefore, affected a small proportion of farmers of 
Gujarat It should be mentioned in this connexion that the 
Government supplied groundnut cakes to farmers at cheap rates 
This concession, however, came to but little Apart from the 
high prices that had to be paid for agricultural implements and 
the heavy cost of their repairs, the almost unavailability of iron 
and iron tools must have adversely affected the productivity of 
agriculture As in the case of cow-dung and fertilizers the cost 
of labour also enters as a major item in the cost of cultivation of 
the cultivators of advanced classes only because members of their 
families do not help them on the farms With the bulk of the 
less resourceful farmers who ordinarily draw the labour required 
in cultivation from the home, employment of outside labour is 
only occasional Moreover, in many cases wages are paid in 
kind which also takes away a good deal from the significance of 
the trends indicated by the statistics of cash wages The 
roughage needed for the cattle is generally produced on the 
farm It is only when the stocks fall short of the require- 
ments due to insufficient production or as a result of the 
rams setting in late that farmers have to purchase some 
fodder All the farmers, whether small or big, however, 
purchase concentrates for their draught and dairy cattle, 
although the quantities purchased vary from farmer to farmer 
according as their finances permit On the whole, as a rough 
estimate we may say that the cost of cultivation mci eased by 
360 per cent 
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§6 ‘ Grow More Food ’ Campaign. Ab a result of the food 

shortage that threatened India, the Government of Bombay as a 
part of an all-India campaign embarked upon a ‘Grow More 
Pood’ drive in the middle of 1942 The Government’s aim in 
launching the campaign was to persuade the farmers to devote 
a larger area to the cultivation of food crops This was to be 
largely done by a reduction in the acreage under non-food crops 
so that with the increased production so attained the food 
shortage in the province in general and Gujarat in particular 
might be effectively met Farmers weie also lequested to 
increase the area under food cultivation by bringing wastes, 
grasslands and fallow lands under the plough The Govern- 
ment also made revenue-free grants of waste lands under their 
control to fanners who would cultivate them with food crops 
Efforts were also made to improve the yields of crops by 
offering to the farmers improved seeds and manures at 
concessional rates 

The results of the inquiry revealed that the farmers’ response 
to the campaign was much below eA])ectations In no district of 
Gujarat, any considerable aiea undei wastes, fallows and grass- 
lands was brought under food crops Only one farmer in the 
Surat district out of 178 examined in Gujarat and G5 in that 
district alone had brought a small area of grasslands under the 
plough In Godhra taluka of the Panch Mahals some farmers 
accepted revenue-free lands from the Government and tried to 
cultivate food crops on them The lands, according to the 
farmers, proved unsuitable for cultivation The crops failed 
completely and the farmers were put to loss to the extent of 
expenses of cultivation they incurred It may be thus said that 
this aspect of the campaign failed to produce results 

In regard to bringing about a switch-over from non-food crops 
to food crops the results were more favourable, but not upto 
expectations, and in some parts the proportion of area under 
cotton even rose For instance, in the territory of the Vagra 
taluka bordering the Jambusar taluka, cultivation of cotton rose 
at the cost of food crops in 1942 and 1943 The main reason 
advanced for the slow progress in switching over was that it is 
difficult to put black soil, which is found over large aieas of 
Gujarat and which is essentially suited to raise cotton, to the 
cultivation of food crops 
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, Farmers, no doubt, undertook the additional cultivation of 
certain cereals on account of their shortage In the Surat 
district, out of 66 farmers about whom information could be 
gathered, 12 began to raise wheat as a raht crop, while m the 
Kaira district out of 26 farmers examined three cultivated wheat 
and hajrt as second irrigated crops As this kind of cultivation 
depends upon available water supply and as irrigation facihties 
could not be expanded at short notice, there was no possibihty 
of an appreciable increase in it. Irrigation farming also received 
some setback during 1942 and 1943 due to difficulty of obtaimng 
fuel and lubncatmg oils for runmng oil engines, except at black 
market rates In 1944 arrangements were, however, made for 
their regular supply for agricultural purposes Paddy cultivation 
also depends on the area of rice beds which cannot be 
expanded soon Broadcast paddy crops, besides being more at 
the mercy of the season, cannot brmg about an appreciable 
expansion in production as the yield under this form of 
cultivation is low 

Dry crops do not require much manuring The fertihty of 
the soil that is exhausted in the process of raising crops is made 
good by nature’s recuperative process when the land is idle But 
irrigated crops need the application of manures Accordmgly, 
groundnut oil- cakes were supphed by the Government to the 
farmers of Kaira and Surat who raised, in order, irrigated 
and paddy crops at the concessional rates of Rs 1-4 and 
Rs 1-6 per maund respectively. The quantity that was made 
available, however, was very limited. Out of 178 farmers 
examined throughout Gujarat and 90 from the two districts, 
only 13 reaped the benefit of this arrangement Small farmers 
in Surat while complaining about the inadequate supply of 
oil-cakes stated that it was within the reach of only the 
influential few 

Bajri and wheat were the two crops for which improved seeds 
were supplied by the Government and only three farmers from 
Kaira and four from Surat of those examined took advantage of 
the concession. Wheat of improved variety to be used as seeds 
were supphed at Rs 3-8 and Rs 6 per maund in the Kaira and 
Surat districts respectively It is hardly necessary to say that 
the facility was wholly insufficient to produce substantial results. 
Similar information about bajri could not be obtained. 

20 
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The difficulty of obtaining information about the increase in 
the yields of crops from the supply of improved seeds and oiU 
cakes are apparent It was obviously not possible to maintain 
a link even with the limited number of cultivators who benefited 
from these facilities to get reports about the results that might 
have been achieved It may, however, be stated in general that 
in view of the small quantities in which improved seeds and 
oihcakes were made available to a limited number of farmers no 
remarkable addition to the aggiegate production of food crops 
would have been secured 

Let us now examine the acreage under food, non-food and 
fodder crops during 1939-40 to 1943-4 On pp 307-8 are given 
figures of areas under the three classes of crops for the four years 
referred to The corresponding figures of the production of 
foodgrams in different districts separately and also foi the whole 
of British Gujarat are also given 

It will be clear from the tables that there was some switch- 
over of area mainly from under non-food crops to the cultivation 
of food crops at the end of the period The ratio of areas under 
food, non-food and foddei crops, which was 53 32 15 in 1939-40 
was slightly altered in favour of non-food crops, mainly at the 
cost of fodder crops to 53 34 13 in 1941-2 There was a 
tendency towards expanding the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco during the first few years of the war In 1942-3, 
however, the proportion of areas under the three types of 
crops stood at 58 25 17 which indicates that cultivation of 
food crops gained some ground But m 1943-4 again the ratio 
was slightly altered in favour of non-food crops to 56 28 16 
The ‘Grow More Food’ campaign was launched in 1942 
and as revealed by these figures it did not show its results 
till 1943-4 

A note of warning should bo sounded about drawing any 
inference from the figures of areas under fodder crops It will be 
noted from the tables that there was a decline in acreage under 
them between 1939-40 and 1941-2, and a corresponding increase 
in area under non-food crops In one year between 1941-2 and 
1942-3, on the other hand, there was a staitling increase in the 
area of fodder crops, particularly in Ahmedabad Such a sudden 
re-shuffle cannot take place almost overnight and casts a doubt on 
the reliability of these figures 
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Ahmedabad 

Broach and Panoh Mahals 

Kaira 

Surat 

Bntish Gujarat 


The figures of area are m hundreds of acres 
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We have discussed at length elsewhere the defects in the 
methods followed to assess crop yields and to arrive at the 
aggregate production of foodgrains on their basis. The official 
statistics given in the tables show that the production of foodgrains 
in 1942-3 and 1943-4 was over 27 and 19 per cent respectively 
above the quinquenmal average of 5,92,416 tons for 1935-6 
to 1939-40 Partly this may be due to the increase in the area 
under food crops and the favourable seasons the farmers enjoyed 
during the greater part of the period, 1939-40 to 1943-4 It 
does, however, also indicate that the annual foodgrains production 
in Gujarat, as elsewhere, is subject to wide fluctuations from year 
to year and, therefore, cannot serve as a measure of the success 
of the ‘ Grow More Food ’ campaign 

§6 Growth of Food Crops Act, 1944 The ‘Grow More Food’ 
campaign failed to produce the desired results till 1942-3 
Renewed efforts were made during 1943-4 to impart vigour to 
the campaign through the provision of still larger quantities of 
improved seeds of important cereals and of groundnut cakes at 
concessional rates In addition to this, instruments of propaganda 
like meetings, pictorial posters, ballad singers, etc , were employed 
and leaflets punted in important regional languages were 
distributed to impress upon the peasantry the urgency to curtail 
the area under non-food crops and expand production of food by 
devoting as large an acreage as possible to growing cereals and 
pulses It was ultimately realized that the measures employed 
to make the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign a success had proved 
inadequate in some parts and had already reached the limits of 
effectiveness and to achieve a substantial reduction in the gap 
between the requirements of foodgrains and their actual production 
the enactment of legislation was imperative Accordingly, the 
Growth of Food Crops Act, 1944, was put on the statute book. 
It took effect from 20 May of the same year. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the Act regulate the areas to be maintained 
under food and non-food crops after the legislation came into 
force The former, in brief, requires every cultivator to grow 
scheduled food crops on an area of his holding in 1944-5 which 
should not be less than that covered by these crops during 1943-4. 
Section 4 is more rigorous and calls upon the cultivators of the 
areas where it is made operative to place at least two-thirds 
of their holdings under scheduled food crops and not more than 
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one-sixth of their cultivated lands under cotton and tobacco. 
Crops like groundnuts which were both consumed and used 
for commercial purposes were excluded from both the categories 
and areas under them were not intended to be disturbed much 
in the first instance Except for Sanand and Modasa mahal m 
Ahmodabad, Anand taluka m Kaira, Broach, Ankleswar, Vagra 
and Jambusar talukas m Broach and Olpad, Mandvi and Bardoli 
talukas in Surat where section 4 of the Act wa*? enforced, in the 
rest of British Gujarat this provision took effect 

That part of the Act which aims at revising the ratio of areas 
under food and non-food crops drew forth a senes of complaints 
immediately after it was applied, particularly from the Broach 
district The gist of the complaints was that in predominantly 
cotton-growing areas a sudden readjustment of lands under 
cultivation overwhelmingly in favour of foodgrains is not possible 
and any attempt to achieve it would seriously affect agricul- 
tural efiiciency by imparting a violent disturbance to the long- 
established agricultural practices By a subsequent order, 
however, all the cultivators’ holdings, five-sixths or more of which 
produced cotton in 194*1-4, were exempted from the opeiation of 
section 4 

For the agricultural seasons of 1945-6, section 4 of the Act 
was made operative over all the five districts of British Gujarat 
except for the Chorasi, Chikhli, Bulsar and Pardi sub-divisions of 
Surat where section 3 was continued for another period of one 
year A list of foodgrains which <*an conveniently serve as 
substitutes for tobacco and cotton was also published every year 
on the eve of the commencement of sowing operations ^ 

It IS not known how far the suggestions about the food crops 
that could be grown in place of tobacco and cotton have a bearing 
on the experiences of the farmers m regard to the suitability of 
the many types of soils of Gujarat to various crops, both food 
and non-food Grave doubts will be entertained about the 
relation of these recommendations to actual realities in the light 
of results of trials by farmers to raise foodgrains, either alone or 
as one of the mixed crops, on lands on which cotton has long 
been the only or main crop grown For instance, cultivation of 
hajn or jowar on the ush lands in Ahmedabad and paddy on the 
black soil in Kanam more often than not yield little or nothing 

^ See Bombay Informatton, 24 June 1944, p 1, and 23 June 1945, p 1. 
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at all The farmers the cotton tracts of the Surat and BrqaoJft 
districts complained that cultivation of wheat or year after 

year on the same land deprives the soil of the advantage of 
recuperating the fertility through rotation of cotton and cereals 
alternately which results in low yields of cereals A good many 
hardships and inconvenience to farmers could have been avoided 
had section 4 been enforced after these factors had been duly 
considered and necessary alterations effected m that light A 
further difficulty for the farmers arose when instead of taking 
only cultivated lands under food and non-food crops for the 
purpose of deciding the proportions of both under the two 
sections of the Act, even certain areas of holdings which are 
always grasslands oi iindoi fodder crops for animals in rotation 
were also included Corrections were no doubt made in some 
cases as and when these drawbacks were brought to light but in 
a large number of cases the defe< ts were not amended Apart 
from the disturbance to cultural practices and inconveniences to 
farmois that arose from it, those errors threatened a grave 
injustice when it came to deciding the gram levy, where the area 
undei food crops in respect of each holding was assumed as 
intoi preted under the Act The other defects in the legislation 
would be mentioned at relevant places * 

§7 Tenancy. War brought about important i hanges both in 
the rates and the long-standing practices of tenancy In 1939 
out of 178 farmers and 12 artisans and labouiers who earned 
on little faiming apart from then main calling, 120 were tenants 
wholly or partly, cultivating others’ lands eithei on cash rent or 
crop share Only 15 of these 120 held the w'hole of the land they 
cultivated on tenancy An analysis in greater details revealed 
that 37 of these tenant faimers cultivated land entirely on crop 
share, 58 entirely on cash rental and the remaining 22 partly on 
both 

During the war out of the 80 farmers paying cash rent there 
was a rise in the amounts paid in 48 cases ranging from 8 3 per 
cent to 140 per cent or of 46 9 per cent on an average The 
degree of enhancement depended on whether the land could 

* For a fuller account of tho working of the Growth of Food Crops Act, 
1944, in relation to Gujarat see Food Crops of OujarcU, 1939-1946, a study 
prepared by the Agricultural Economics Section of the Bombay University 
School of Economics and Sociology and published by the People’s Provincial 
Food Council, Bombay 
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raise dry or irrigated crops and whether there existed a competitive 
demand for it The landlords could not enhance rent in the 
remaining cases because of the periodic leases they had entered 
into with the tenants The mode of paying rents was not much 
affected Only three cultivators switched over from paying rent 
in cash to that in kmd at the instance of the landlords Only one 
share cropper began paying cash rent 

There was no change in the proportion of the produce 
surrendered to the landlord 

§8 Cost of Living. The other chief head of expenditure of the 
cultivator is the maintenance of his family It is not possible 
to obtain information about all the items of expenditure on 
hving and assess their relative importance But the table below 
gives the rise in some items entering into the farmer’s cost of 
running the household 


Item 

Unit 


Puce in 


Percentage 

1939 

1944 

1945 

1939 45 



Rs a 

Rs a 

Rs a 


Sugar 

Seer of 80 tolas 

0 4 

0 8 

0 8 

100 

Kerosene 

Tin of 4 gals 

2 12 to 

3 0 

5 8 

5 8. 

100 , 

Matches 

One dozen 
boxes 

0 3 

0 9 

0 9 

200 

Sweet oil 

Surti maund 

5 8to 

6 0 

17 0 to 

18 0 

20 0 to 

21 0 

250 

Tea 

One lb 

0 8 to 

0 10 

1 8 to 

1 10 

1 12 

211 

Our 

Surti maund 

1 4 to 

1 8 

7 0 to 

10 0 

7 0 

400 

Salt 


0 14 to 

1 0 

1 8 

1 8 

60 


It will be found from the table that the rise in the prices of 
individual items ranged from 60 to 400 per cent Rise in cost 
under items like sugar and kerosene was checked because of rigid 
control over them both in respect of prices and distribution. 
Matches, salt and tea also did not rise much m prices In the 
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absence of knowledge regarding the extent of the black market, it 
IS not possible to ascertain the volume of purchases from the source 
and the extra rise in the farmer’s cost which is not shown in the 
table It was, however, found during the inquiry that a few 
well-to-do cultivators only could afford to pay the black market 
prices The black market prices of a few commodities that are 
available, therefore, would serve as a rough indicator of increased 
cost of living of a small number only But the acute shortage 
of these commodities brought severe hardships to the bulk of 
the peasantry As a rough guess the increase m cost of living 
may be put at about 200 per cent above the pre-war level 

More important than the hardships due to rise in prices vere 
those due to inadequate distribution arrangements We shall 
now describe these in the case of foodgrains, sugar, kerosene and 
standard cloth 

§9 Distribution, (i) Grams In the beginning co-operative 
stores run by the Khedut Office in important villages m Kaira 
distributed small quantities of rice, bajri, wheat, hir dal, etc , 
to the village population, although tlitir systematic rationing 
was not contemplated The limited supplies of grains were 
distributed to as many people as possible in the queues that 
were formed There was a general complaint in this connexion 
that the quantities distributed at these stores, besides being 
inadequate, were not assured In other districts arrangements 
for distribution of foodgrains even on a limited scale did not 
exist till 1944 It was from May 1944 that regular ratiomng of 
important cereals was taken in hand Rationing was made 
applicable to the non-agriculturist rural population m the first 
instance with an intention to extend it to farmers as and when 
they exhausted their declared stocks of grains produced by them 
Fair price shops were opened for groups of four to five villages 
and the task of running them was entrusted to the village 
co-operative credit societies wherever they functioned The 
cereals rationed were wheat, joioar, hajri and barley and except 
for the last such of them were distributed as were commonly in 
use Each family was issued a ration card and was allowed to 
draw five and a quarter seers of grains weekly per every adult 
member of the family in a certain fixed proportion Later on 
nee was also distributed m small quantities and the monthly 
ration of all the important cereals was raised to 29 seers made up 
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of 16 seers of jowar, five seers of wheat, seven seers of rice 
and one seer of kanki or broken nee ^ Where hajri, wheat or 
maize constituted the staple article of diet, the place of jowar 
was taken by one of them and a less important gram occupied 
the second place 

It was not possible to assess in the beginning even approximately 
the extent to which the rural population would take advantage 
of the arrangements Experience proved that the stocks of 
grains which a large number of shops took up for the first year 
turned out to be greatly in excess of those absorbed by the 
card-holders Most of the people drew their lations regularly 
in the monsoon but foi a long time after the harvests commencing 
from October hardly a few families claimed their rations The 
stored foodgrains started deteriorating rapidly and even though 
people were permitted to draw full rations of a month, 
only a small part could bo disposed of In due course, the 
remaining became unfit toi human consumption diid had to be 
sold to the farmers at nominal prices ^vho utilized them as cattle 
feeds In 1945, howevei, some adjustments were made to 
avoid such contingencies and it was hojied that no destruction of 
valuable foodgrains would be caused in future 

It was also arranged in the beginning that the little profits that 
mmht accrue from the business, after meeting the expenses on 
transport and distribution of grains and establishment, would be 
appropriated by the co-operative societies, but on account of 
the cause mentioned above, there Avere large losses beyond the 
limited resources of the societies and the Ooveinment had 
ultimately to bear them Apart from the deterioration in 
foodgrains in 1044 and the loss that aiose out of it, it had been 
found subsequently that deficits had become a regular feature 
in the working of the stores It was expected that the Govern- 
ment would reimburse the stores for such losses so that the 
hnances of the co-operative credit societies would not be needlessly 
strained 

(n) Sugar and Kerosene Sugar and kerosene were in short 
supply due to inadequate production in the country in comparison 
with demand and the difficulty of importing With a view to 
making the distribution of these commodities as equitable as 

^ In view of the threatened famine conditions a cut of 25 per cent in the 
foodgrains ration was imposed from March, 1946 
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possible, a beginning towards partial rationing was made A 
licensed dealer, a respectable person in the village, a pohce patel, 
a co-operative credit society and the village panchayat were the 
agencies chosen to distribute sugar and kerosene in the villages 
Sometimes, panchayats delegated this work to individuals under 
their direct supervision Where distribution was handled by a 
dealer or a respectable inhabitant of the village, the police patel, 
village panchayat or a committee of prominent persons of the 
village supervised the operation In isolated instances, residents 
of villages in the vicinity of towns and cities had to draw their 
rations from dealers in nearby urban centres As an instance 
of such an arrangement it may be mentioned that the inhabitants 
of villages within five miles from Viramgam drew their sugar 
rations from licensed dealers operating in the city Later on 
when fair price shops were opened for groups of villages, the 
function of distributing sugar and kerosene was tiansferred to 
them only in respect of those villages in which they were located 
so that in most of the villages the distribution of these commodities 
remained with the agencies enumerated above. 

Every individual was allotted sugar ration pei month although 
no individual ration cards were issued Only in a few villages 
in the Ahmedabad district an aggregate ration of about two 
and a half seers per family irrespective of its size was distributed 
monthly Elsewhere, a list of the heads of the families in the 
village with members in them was made out and total quantities 
to their shares on the basis of individual rations weie calculated. 
Following were the quantities of sugar distributed per individual 
per month in villages of various districts 

District Ration in seers 

Ahmedabad i 

Baroda State . | to 1 

Broach . . J 

Kaira , i to | 

Panch Mahals . . J 

Surat . , . . J to 2' 

The rural population, however, was not assured of those rations 
and the quantity of sugar distributed each month fluctuated 
along with the quotas made available to the villages from time 
to time It frequently happened in the case of many villages 
^ The usual rations were of J, f, and 2 seers 
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that the initial rations were cut down later on when the supplies 
went down In the Bhil tract of the Panch Mahals the 
distribution of oven this small quantity of sugar was not 
systematized till March 1944 and each family was supphed a 
ration of one seer per month as and when supplies were 
forthcoming Conditions, however, improved later on 

Kerosene was distributed monthly and the quantities usually 
made available throughout rural Gujarat varied from one to 
two pints per family per month Besides, arrangement was 
made to supply two gallons of kerosene every month for 
industrial use to each cultivator who maintained an oil engine 
for irrigating crops The organization, however, did not work 
smoothly everywhere For instance, in parts of the Broach district 
where the population is backward, it was found that both 
sugar and kerosene were not regularly distributed even in these 
small quantities and villagers had to go without them for 
months In regard to the Panch Mahals and some villages 
of Ahmedabad also it took a long time for these arrangements to 
take effect Villagers in the former district had to queue up in 
front of the shops of licensed dealers for a very long time in the 
beginning to obtain even the small kerosene ration The village 
dealer, in his turn, was supplied with a tin every week for 
distribution in this way As only some people of those who 
arranged themselves m queues could get kerosene, the distribution 
remained irregular and unsystematic In some villages of the 
Viramgam taluka also no arrangements for distributing kero- 
sene were made in the initial stages and the villagers had to 
queue up in front of the shops of licensed dealers at Viramgam 
As the quantity to be distributed daily was limited many villagers 
had to go without it altogether and the trouble involved in going 
all the way to the city was wasted People bitterly complained 
about the inadequacy of the rations distributed, particularly in 
view of the fact that kerosene is indispensable in the rural areaa 
for lighting purposes 

(ill) Black Market in Sugar and Kerosene Black marketings 
m sugar and kerosene was made into a fine art in the rural 
areas of Gujarat During the course of the inquiry it was found 
that out of 178 farmers and 19 artisans about whom information 
could be obtained, 39 purchased sugar from the black market 
and about 40 secured kerosene from the same source. 
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It Will be interesting to know how black markets came into 
being The Government appointed licensed distributors at taluka 
towns to deliver the allotted quotas of sugar and kerosene to the 
villages of the aub-divisions concerned The distributors in 
towns manoeuvred to show shortages in the specified quantities 
received from the Government under the heads such as wastage 
and leakage in transit and thereby collected substantial surpluses 
On more or less similar excuses of loss in the process of distribution, 
they managed to accumulate further extra quantities after the 
monthly quotas were delivered to the agencies in the villages for 
being rationed among the people The stocks of sugar and 
kerosene so secured were then passed on into the black market 
and thus arose illegal trading in these commodities in the urban 
areas The devices of the distributors in towns were also at the 
disposal of the village licensed dealers to a bmited extent, but 
there were other factors at work that helped them to accumulate 
sugar and kerosene for sale m the black market The backward 
classes hke Dhodias, Dublas, Naikas, Bhils, etc , consumed little 
sugar and hence did not draw their rations regularly, offering 
scope to the village agencies to make small gams by sellmg the 
unclaimed quantities at high prices Some of these famihes 
who normally did not use sugar drew their rations punctually 
and sold them to others at high rates The price of sugar 
in the black market ranged from Rs 70 to Rs 80 per Bengal 
maund as against its controlled rate of Rs 20 

The genesis of the kerosene black market was shghtly different 
For lighting purposes kerosene was very essential to all the rural 
classes and even the poorest in the villages highly valued the 
rations, meagre even though they were. For this reason villagers 
did not fail to claim their kerosene rations Where, however, a 
bcensed dealer was appointed for a group of small villages, residents 
of distant villages did not claim their rations for the simple reason 
that the small quantities distributed did not compensate for 
the inconvemence, trouble and waste of time involved in claiming 
them Obviously, such licensed distributors were left with 
surpluses which ultimately found their way in the black market 
The rate for such dealings in kerosene ranged from Rs 16 to 
Rb 17 per tin as against its controlled price of Rs 6-8 

(iv) Distribution of Standard Cloth. In the beginmng when 
the supply of standard cloth was limited, the Mamlatdars and 
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Mahalkarib fixed small quotas for the different villages leaving 
their distribution among the rural poor and the needy to the 
village ofiicers With the passage of time, however, standard 
cloth became available in abundance Government opened standard 
cloth shops at the taluka and other important towns Despite 
its low cost, the standard cloth did not become populai with the 
masses Out of 197 farmers and artisans about whom detailed 
information in this connexion was obtained 74 or 37 per cent 
met a small proportion of then clothing requirements from 
standard cloth Except for onlj two farmers in whose case 
50 and .33 per cent of the total lequirements were met from 
standard cloth, expenses by the lest on this variety did not come 
to more than 10 to 20 per cent of the aggregate under this head 
The main causes of the unpopulaiity of standard cloth was the 
absence of varieties in it and the low durability of the material 
The types available were sans and long-cloth of unsuitable width. 
§10 Changes in Consumption Habits. Although an accurate 
estimate of shortage is difficult to obtain it is common knowledge 
that Gujarat is a deficit food-producing region, moie so in legard 
to rice Considered from the standpoint of self-sufficiency in 
food of its districts, Ahmodabad in particulai, considerably 
falls short of food required to feed the population of 
the district This phenomenon was prominently brought out 
when imports of foodstuff from other regions ceased to 
flow in, particularly after the entry of Japan into the war, 
partly due to restrictions placed by provincial administrations 
and partly' on account of the transport bottle-necks People 
had to change their consumption habits and in view of the 
unavailability of many staple articles of diet, they had to be 
content with substitutes that could be had including inferior 
grains Out of 197 fanners and artisans about whose dietary 
habits information was gathered, 38 curtailed the use 
of rice, 22 of whom ceased to consume it altogether With 
the remainder, fall in consumption ranged from 25 to 75 per 
cent About eight farmers, on the other hand, mostly from the 
8urat district, increased the consumption of rice ranging from 
15 to 45 per cent to make up for the fall in the use of other grains 
Wheat was the second item, the consumption of which decreased 
Twenty-eight farmers reduced consumption of wheat, of whom 
15 totally discontinued its use while with the rest curtailment 
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ranged from 20 to 60 per cent Five farmers, on the other hand, 
increased the use of wheat mostly in regions where wheat is the 
main crop, perhaps to compensate for the fall in the use of nee 
Ten farmers reduced the consumption of jowar ranging from 
10 to 50 per cent, while five more completely discontinued its 
use Nine farmers increased the use of jowar from 20 to 25 per 
cent to make up for the reduction in the use of other grains. 
Consumption of hajri fell with five families ranging from 55 to 
100 per cent As substitutes for unavailable cereals, inferior 
grains like bnvto, banti, nagh, etc , began to be used increasingly 
Thirteen farmers began to use such grams for the first time and 
about two more increased their use by about 40 per cent Two 
farmers reduced their use b> lialf 

Due to the grave sugar and kerosene shortages, reduction in 
their consumption was much greatei 'fhe use of sugar was curtailed 

in the case of IfK) families and the reduction langed from 25 per 
cent to as high as 1(K) per cent in a few cases About 150 farmers 
reduced consumption of kerosene from 50 p<‘i cent to 100 per cent 
Many of the rest obtained those commodities from the black 
market on account of tlieir favourable financial position In a 
few cases castor oil took the place of kerosene for lighting and 
jaggoiy that of sugar Thirteen famihes increased the use of 
jagger> by 50 per cent As against this, the ])Oor farmeis had 
to effect economs in its use and seven fAinilies reduced the 
consumption of gur round about 40 per cent on an average 
^11 Dairying. Dairying is an important subsidiary occupation 
of the farmers of this tract All the 178 farmers examined in the 
course of the inquiry maintained milch cattle, but only 51 of 
them had a surplus of dairy prixluct'* for the market The 
remainder produced enough for personal consumption Even with 
the 51 larmers a good propoition of the milk and ghee produced 
was consumed at home 'I’his is one of tlie reasons why it is 
diflicult to arrive at piofits from dairying, ev’en approximately 
Besides, expenses fiy farmers on fodder and feeds arc incurred 
jointly for both the draught and dairy animals, and e.xcept for a 
few items separate expenditure on mileh cattle could not be 
obtained In addition, farincis often change dairy animals for 
which no accounts are maintained Frequent deaths of dairy 
and draught cattle from disease and the necessity foi the farmer 
to replace them is one more difficulty in striking a balance. 
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In view of these qualifying conditions we shall only try to find 
out roughly as to how dairying fared during the war 

A perusal of the tables on pp 301-2 showing the rise in the cost 
of various items of the cost of cultivation will indicate that cot- 
ton seeds and 1c%L8ki which are two of the important feeds purchased 
solely for the dairy cattle rose by 200 and 300 per cent respectively 
between 1938-9 and 1943-4 Except for kadbi and grass, other 
items of fodder and feeds also rose by 200 per cent over the same 
period Fodder consumed by cattle, however, is mostly produced on 
the farm and the rise in its price could indicate rise in the cost only 
for those farmers who purchase it The prices of milk and ghee 
sold by the farmers, on the other hand, rose by about 200 per 
cent over the same period In 1945, the prices of cotton-sec ds and 
kuskx were 180 and 400 per cent respectively above the pre-war 
level Upto 1944, the price of milk continued to rise and remained 
at the same level in 1945 Ghee prices, on the other hand, 
retained their upward trend throughout Thus the dairymg 
mdustry was on the whole favourably affected by the war but 
it had to face other serious difficulties There was an acute 
shortage of dairy ammals on account of indiscriminate slaughter 
and heavy casualties due to disease These factors raised 
then- prices to soarmg heights As a result of the smaller acreage 
under cotton in 1944 and the resultant hmited cotton crop in 
1945 there was an acute shortage of cotton-seeds required to feed 
the dairy cattle which adversely affected the milk yields of 
the milch cattle Efforts were made to ration two seers of 
seeds per day and 15 seers per month per animal in lactation m 
the Surat and the Panch Mahals districts respectively The 
prices of cotton-seeds were fixed and restrictions on their 
movements imposed These arrangements to distribute meagre 
and wholly inadequate rations in comparison with the supplies 
needed proved unsatisfactory in many cases Only farmers of the 
vdlages served by the efficient co-operative societies m charge 
of distribution were able to obtain the rations of cotton-seeds 
regularly while others got them very irregularly and had, therefore, 
to go without this important item of cattle feed for days. 

§12 Farmers Economic Position. The farmers of Gujarat may be 
grouped under two mam heads cultivators, who besides growing 
cereals and one or two non-food crops, are mainly engaged in 
garden cultivation, and those who exclusively raise dry crops, 
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both food and non-food In the imgated regions a farmer with 
two and a half to three highas of land is able to maintain himself 
in normal times On the other hand, farmers raising dry- 
crops and with holdings below 16 bvghas have not enough 
realizations from the sales of then- produce to cover the cost of 
cultivation and thus have nothing left to meet the expenses of 
the household In arriving at these conclusions, however, the 
farm produce consumed by the cultivator, the grams and other 
payments in kmd to the labourers and certam items like manure 
supplied by the cattle on the farm have not been accounted for. 
Our inquiry revealed that 65 per cent, or about 115 out of 178 
farmers examined, had deficit budgets even during the pre-war 
normal times The results of the various rural surveys carried 
out in Gujarat from time to time also corroborate these 
conclusions Nine farmers were added to the list of those with 
deficit budgets as a result of the war Out of the 54 remammg 
farmers 30 raised dry crops on about 60 btghaa of land on an 
average and the remaining 24 carried on irrigation farming on 
three or more btghas each with limited areas under other 
food and non-food crops They enjoyed a fair measure of war 
prospenty We shall now examine how the farmers utdized their 
surplus earnings that accrued as a result of war-time conditions. 

(i) Indebtedness Another general indication of the effects of the 
war on the farmers can be had from the figures of indebtedness. 
The information gathered about indebtedness of the cultivators 
18 put in a nutshell in the followmg table The farmers having 
debts have been grouped into four classes (I) those whose debts 
were reduced, (II) cultivators whose debts remained the same, (III) 
those farmers who added to their debt burden, and (IV) those 
peasants who became indebted during the war for the first time. 


Class 

Number 

of 

farmen 

Indebtedness 

in 

1938-9 

j Indebtedness 
in 

1 1944 

Variation 

(Amount) 

I 

29 

Rs 

62,400 

Rs 

13,900 

Rs 

—48,600 

II j 

27 

34,642 

34,642 

Nil 

lU 

24 

17,161 

63,073 

-f 35,922 

IV 

19 

Nil 

10,866 

-M0,866 
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Out of the 178 fanners studied as many as 80 were already m 
debt when the war began and the average burden of debt per in- 
debted cultivator amounted to Rs 1,427. Of those 80 farmers the 
debt in the case of 29 was scaled down by 77 per cent during 
the five years of the war and the average indebtedness which 
amounted to Rs 2,167 in 1938-9 was reduced to Rs 479 in 1944. 
Nine of those cultivators whose debts had been scaled down 
were mainly carrying on garden cultivation Their debts which 
amounted to Rs 21,800 were completely wiped out. The rest 
raised dry crops, cotton and one or more of the important 
cereals of wheat, jowar, bajrt and maize The scaling down of 
debts in their case was from Rs 41, 000 to Rs 13,900. A 
further important factor to be noted in this connexion is that 
of the reduction of Rs 26,700 in these debts, a scahng down to 
the extent of Rs 6,700 was achieved by the sale of ornaments 
and lands Thus m regard to the cultivators of dry crops 
the actual reduction m debts due to war prosperity was 65 9 
per cent The table shows that there was no change in the 
amount of debt of 27 farmers In regaid to 24 farmers in 

class III the debts rose by Rs 35,922 but of this as much 
as Rs 30,361 were borrowed by two farmers to purchase land 
so that the real increase in indebtedness due to war can be put 
down only at Rs 5,571 In the case of 19 farmers in class IV 
who happened to be burdened with indebtedness for the first 
time, out of the debt of Rs 10,866 contracted during war years 
Rs 1,600 were borrowed for the purpose of purchasing land by 
two farmers so that here again financial difiiculties account for 
the borrowings to the extent of Rs 9,265. Taking the situation 
as a whole, we find that the indebtedness of all the farmers 
examined which aggregated to Rs 1,14,193 in 1938-9 stood at 
Rs 69,664 in 1944 after making allowances for the borrowings of 
Rs 31,951 which were contracted for the purchase of lands 
Thus the reduction in indebtedness during five years of the war 
may be put down at a httle over 38 per cent 

The statement on p 323 gives the average size of cultivated 
holdings of farmers in each class and the important crops raised 
on them 

It will be clear from this statement that cultivators raising 
dry crops with an average holding of 38.9 acres had sufliciently 
high reahzations from the sale of the produce at high prices 
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Class 

Average size of 
cultivated 
holding 

(Acres) 

Important crops 

I 

1 

38 9 

Dry crops < otton, wheat, jotoar, bajrt, maize, 
pulses and groundnuts 

! 

1 

Garden crops root crops (/turan, ratalu, etc ,), 
vegotablsa and fruits, tobacco, irrigated 
wheat, sugarcane and pculdy 

11 

19 8 

Cotton, jowar^ wheat, bajrt, maize, bavto, 
groundnuts, tobacco (unimgatod) and minor 
vegetables like bnnjal, onions, and garhc on 
small pieces of land 

m 

20 4 

1 Cotton, wheat, joioar, bajrt, maize, inferior 
grams, groundnuts and broadcast peuldy 

IV 

22 2 

Cotton, wheat, jOKur, bajrt, maize and broad- 
cast patidy 


which enabled them to repay their debts to some extent 
Farmers engaged in irrigation cultivation and with an average 
holding of only five acres could wipe out their debts completely 
Those with holdings of 19 8 acres on an average and raising 
dry crops, but with httle vegetable gardening which yielded 
some income, managed to keep their indebtedness at the pre-war 
level As revealed by the analysis of holdings of farmers in 
classes III and IV, cultivation of dry crops on holdmgs below 
20 acres ceased to bring enough returns to cover the cost of 
cultivation and expenses on other requirements and as such farmers 
had to incur debts 

The major rise in the expenditure of the farmer occurred 
durmg 1943-4 before which there was a considerable gap between 
the higher returns he obtained from the sale of his produce on 
the one hand and the comparatively low expenses on farming and 
household requirements on the other As a result of this the 
farmers could save, effect repayment of their debts and purchase 
lands largely during 1942-3 Figures of the cost of cultivation 
and cost of hvmg for 1946 indicate that the rise in them was 
smaller than m the prices of vegetables and tobacco only. 

(ii) Employmnnl of Savings. It is difficult to state the 
proportions of the increased earnings utilized towards clearing 
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their past debts and invested in other channels It may be 
stated in general, however, that next to the bquidation of old 
debts, the farmers employed their additional incomes accrmng 
from the war-time prosperity in the purchase of land Instances 
of the purchfiwses of gold, silver, furmture and a few similar other 
things were only isolated 

Since the begmmng of war and till the middle of 1944, 41 
farmers examined out of 178 purchased lands, the largest 
number of purchasers being from the Surat district In all nine 
acres of hagayat, 20 acres of kyari, 164 acres of jarayat and 
45 acres of grasslands changed ownership About 16 farmers 
sold lands. A few of them did so to repay debts Most of 
those who disposed of land, however, were non-cultivating 
owners The area transferred comprised one acre of kyart, 
53 acres of jarayat and five acres of grasslands It will be 
apparent from the figures of areas of vanous types of lands that 
were either purchased or sold that the sales and purchases of 
lands of superior varieties were neghgible Transactions mainly 
took place in jarayat and grasslands The high prices that could 
be realized acted as an inducement to numerous land transfers. 
The table below gives the percentage rise in the prices of various 
types of soils in different districts. 


Distnct 

Approximate percentage nse in the land value 
during 1939-44 

Black 

Qoradu 

Kyan 

Grasslands 

Ahmedabad 

242 

460 



Baroda 

126 

126 



Broach 

160 

100 


50 

Kaira 

100 

160 



Panch Mahals 

200 


33 3 


Surat 


100 to 200 

100 to 125 

268 


(ui) Landlmprovementa. No new measures of land improvements 
were undertaken as a result of the favourable financial position. 
In South Gujarat, however, rice beds require to be deepened 
periodically to reap good harvests. Similarly in the BhcU tract 
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of Ahmedabad the land that is washed away by rain water 
has to be levelled again for being kept under the plough. The 
farmers only put through these and similar absolutely essential 
improvements to carry on cultivation and expenditure under the 
head rose in proportion to the increase in the wages of labourers. 

Wab and Rural Labour 

Under this head we shall examine the changes in the payment 
of wages and the modes of payment The supply of labour and 
the difficulties arising out of war conditions will also be dealt 
with Some reference will also be made to the effects of the war 
on the day-to-day life of the labourer 

§1 Wages. There has been a marked rise in cash wages during 
the war years and particularly during 1942-4 This fact is borne 
out by the following statement of wages paid in different parts of 
Gujarat in 1938-9, 1942-3 and 1943-4 


District 


1938 9 



1942 3 


1943 4 


’t rcontage 
rise 


Rs 

a Rfl a 

Ha a Rs a 

Rs a Rs a ' 


Ahniodabad 

0 

i to 0 

4 

0 

« to 0 8 

0 

1 2 to 1 

0 , 

300 

Bioath 

0 

4 to 0 

6 

0 

b 

0 

8 to 1 

0 

167 

Kaira 

0 

4 to 0 

b 

0 

8 to 0 12 

0 

14 to 1 

s' 

280 

Pancli Mahala j 

0 

3 to 0 

4 

0 

0 to 0 8 

0 

12 to 1 

0, 

300 

Surat j 

Jou^ar- cotton tractj 

0 

3 to 0 

4 

0 

6to 0 8 


12 to 0 15| 

290 

Irrigated tract 

round Surat city 

0 

5 to 0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

12 to 1 

1 

o; 

loo 

Southern talukas 

0 

2to0 

4 

0 

b 

0 

8to 0 

‘1 

233 


Rates for picking one mauiid of kapas rose from six annas in the 
Broach district and eight annas in the Kanam tract m 1939 to 
twelve annas and one rupee respectively in 1944. In Surat the 
rates for harvesting 100 bundles of grass and bundhng 1,000 
each weighing one lb when dry went up from one anna 
and five annas m 1939 to one anna six pies and eight annas m 
1943 respectively for hal\ labour. The consohdated rate of 
Bs 1-8 to Rs 2 for both the operations for casual labour rose to 
Bs 3-8 to Rs 4 over the same penod and further shot up to Bs 8 
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m 1944 In the south of Surat and Kaira along with the cash 
wage food was given once in some cases in 1944 which was not 
the practice before As against this it was a practice in the Bhil 
tract of the Panch Mahals to give one loaf of bread in the 
morning in addition to cash, but it was discontinued in 1944. 
The cash wages paid to the chakar in different parts experienced 
a sympathetic rise The following figures will mdicate this 


Regions 

1938-9 

1943-4 

Bhal tract of Ahmedabad, Kaira and Pcuich 
'M’a.tin.la i 

Rs 

40 to 75 

Rs 

100 to 150 

Tiramgam taluka of Ahmedabad 

40 

66 

Broach 

30 

50 to 80 

Surat 

20 to 26 

1 35 


The various allowances to the chakar in kind discussed in 
Chapter VI remained the ■^ame, but their cost to the farmer 
increased From Rs 50 to Rs 75 which used to be the normal 
expenditure per chakar m the years immediately^ preceding the 
war, it rose from Rs 200 to Rs 275 in 1943-4 From si\ annas 
a day in some cases and Rs 100 to Rs 150 collect ivel\ for the 
year in others the cost of a hah for all allowances in kind except 
the grain wage rose from Re 1 to Rs 1-8 a daj and Rs 300 annually 
in 1943-4 Ihe cost of clothing alone rose from Rs 10 to Rs 15 
to Rs 25 to Rs 40 over the same period Not manj'^ hah'< appear 
to have been recruited during years of high prices and so the 
expenditure on the marriage of the hah was not common during 
the war but isolated instances of this kind reveal an expenditure 
of about Rs 250 per hah for the purpose as against Rs 100 to 
Rs 150 for the pre-war days 

The quantity of grains paid as daily wage was not subject 
to any change except in a few cases For instance, in Ahmedabad 
the grain wage was cut down from five to six seers to three to 
four seers of 6a^n Instead of the normal payment of 12 to 16 
seers of wheat for harvesting an acre of wheat crop in the Bhal 
tract and four bundles for harvesting 100 bundles of wheat in 
Broach, the farmers in 1944 were compelled to part with 20 to 
22 seers and five bundles of wheat in order to attract labour 
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for harvesting. The switch-over from cash wages to wages m 
kind was widespread in view of the acute food shortage. The 
situation reached such a stage that in the Panch Mahals and 
some other places the labourer refused to attend work unless 
he was assured of wages in kind. The Bhil farmers of the Panch 
Mahals, however, reported that instead of giving five seers of 
maize, paddy or havto to the labourer as daily wage, they paid 
cash in 1944. 

§2 Supply. During the earlier discussion we pointed out that 
parts of almost all the districts of Gujarat expenence seasonal 
scarcity of agricultural labour We also said that as the 
industries and other alternative trades and occupations both 
within the region and outside draw away a large number of field 
workers, ceitain areas expenence a permanent shortage of 
labour The war brought further difficulties to the farmers of 
certain tracts in this regard The restiictions placed on the 
movements of foodgrains between different political and 
administrative boundaries during the war aggravated the problem 
of labour supply in the western talukas of the Pancli Mahals 
including tlie intercepting talukdaii villages which draw consider- 
able pioiioition of their supply trom the adjoining natne states 
'Fhe Bh(tl tract of .Ahmedabad an<l the ootton-^oicur tract of 
Surat, the formei of wdiich attracted laboui from both the Kaira 
district and Kathiaw.ir and the latter froiii KatJiiawar alone, 
also experienced simiJai difhcultv AlthougJi paitial relaxation 
of the rules eased the situation to some extent in regard to the 
Bhdl tract, conditions did not improve materially in the remaining 
two regions 

§3 Economic Plight. Kmployment of laboui in agriculture 
varies from six to ten months m the year in the different legions 
of Gujarat In spite of the period of idleness ranging from three 
to SIX months the labourers were able to maintain themselves 
from what they earned What little indebtedness they mcuixed 
during normal times was for marriages and such other social 
purposes The war and the period of high prices that 
followed made the problem of maintenance difficult for them, 
particularly in obtaining food during the acute shortage. 
We have noticed that the disproportionate rise in the cost of 
living of the field worker as against the increase m his 
xiash wages and the repercussions of the acute shortage 
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of foodgrains and the exorbitant prices at which they could be 
obtained till rationing of important cereals was extended to 
the rural areas left the life of the field worker disorganized 
economically In the southern talukas of Surat, labourers borrow 
grains from cultivators when they were idle in the monsoon and 
m return worked for the lenders during harvesting of grass 
In view, however, of the procurement operations of the 
Government in 1943-4 and compulsory levy in 1944-5 farmers 
were unable to ascertain the quantities that would be demanded 
of them and discontinued loans in kind to labourers The 
discontinuance of this practice put the labourers to great 
hardships 

§4. Indebtedness. On account of the ignoiance of the agri- 
cultural labourers it was difficult to obtain information about 
their indebtedness The difficulty was enhanced by the 
practice of borrowing in kind In respect of laboureis who 
were paid wages in kind and who continued to receive them 
during the war there was no indebtedness worth the name 
both before and during the war except for casual loans of 
a few rupees or small quantities of grams for short periods. 
Those who received cash wages normally, but could manage 
to obtain wages in kind during the food crisis, either on account 
of better bargaining power or out of sympathy of the employer, 
saved themselves from running into debt Out of 20 labourers 
about whom information could be collected four received wages 
in kind and two more both in kind and cash They were not 
required to borrow for maintenance Out of the remaining 
14, four labourers, besides working in the fields cultivated small 
pieces of land and from these two sources earned enough for 
livelihood Of the remaining ten, four were indebted even before 
the war and the debt aggregated to Rs 145 or about Rs 36 on 
an average per labourer By 1944 the figures of their total and 
average indebtedness rose to Rs 515 and Rs 129 respectively. 
The remainmg six labourers used to earn sufficient cash wages 
to maintain their families, but found it difficult to can 3 on even 
though cash wages rose by 250 to 300 per cent and had to borrow 
Rs 865 in the aggregate or about Rs 145 each on an average. 
One of these labourers had savings amounting to Rs 70 in 1939 
which was wiped out by the end of 1942-3 and he had to incur, 
in addition, a debt of Rs 60 In the case of another labourer 
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of this group, a debt of Rs 55 was increased by April 1943 when 
he switched over to receiving wages in kind 
Village Artisans 

As the inquiry related to a number of aspects and covered 
many classes of rural inhabitants, it was not found possible to 
examine a large number of artisans The results of our investi- 
gation are, therefore, not exhaustive During the course of our 
inquiry about 19 artisans were examined among whom were 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, barbers, tanners, cobblers, etc , 
drawn in equal numbers from all the districts of Gujarat 

The artisans’ cost of living and the materials required for their 
crafts rose from 100 to 300 per cent during 1938-9 to 1943-4. 
Scarcity and high prices of daily requirements, high cost of 
charcoal, implements and labour and the unavailabihty of iron 
and iron tools reduced then business turnover The}- could not 
raise the charge for their services in proportion to the rise in the 
cost of materials, while their business remained the same oi even 
fell below the pre-war level 

The inevitable outcome of the state of affans described 
above was that many artisans were driven into debt Some 
increased their debt burdens Of the 19 artisans studied, 
nine were in debt in 1938-9 and their total and average buiden 
amounted to Rs 5,130 and Rs 570 respectively Foui aitisans 
managed to reduce their pre-war debt of Rs 3,005 to Rs 500 by 
1944 However, it is significant to note that reduction in the 
debt as a result of increased earnings from the crafts was small 
Of Rs 2,505 repaid, ivS 2,205 were earned from farming which the 
artisans pursued in addition Two more artisans increased their 
debt from Rs 800 in 1939 to Rs 1,400 in 1944 mainly to meet the 
inflated maintenance expenses One artisan sold ornaments to 
meet expenses on household and ceremonials and managed to 
keep his debt at the pre-war level of Rs 150 Another artisan 
who used to regularly pay interest on his debt of Rs 2,000 
normally could not do so on account of the war Two more 
artisans who were free from indebtedness borrowed Rs 1,100 in 
the aggregate, but the bulk of the amount was borrowed for 
purposes other than maintenance and onlj' Rs 150 were utilized 
for meeting domestic needs Out of the eight artisans who 
stood the impact of the war without adding to their debts or 
incurring fresh financial obligations, three cultivated some lands- 
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and the remainder either received payment for their services 
in grains or carried on smaU-scale farming. In some cases the 
women worked as casual labourers or midwives and supplemented 
the family income 

The effects of the war on agriculture in British Gujarat may be 
summed up as follows . 

(а) The farm prices rose by 295 per cent on an average. The 
cost of cultivation and living rose by 360 and 200 per cent 
respectively The prices as well as the cost, however, varied 
widely with individual items 

(б) Farmers of irrigated crops of fruits and vegetables and to 
some extent of tobacco and big cultivators of dry crops enjoyed 
war prosperity and could reduce their debt by 65 per cent. 
The bulk of the small holders, however, were put to great 
hardships and had to incur more debt The total indebtedness 
of this class which comprised over 50 per cent of the indebted 
farmers increased by 88 per cent On the whole, however, 
because of the higher pre-war indebtedness of the bigger farmers, 
the debt burden decreased by .38 per cent 

('’) The numerous defects in procurement operations and 
fixing the gram levy demands added to the difficulties of farmers 
The Growth of Food Crops Act, 1944, disturbed the long-estab- 
lished agricultural practices and affected adversely the returns 
from land in some cases 

{d) The shortage of foodgrains, sugar and kerosene greatly 
altered the standards and consumption habits of the masses 
in the rural areas Introduction of formal rationing eased the 
situation but in view of the grave shortage of the commodities 
rationed the rations had to be inadequate 

(e) The plight of the rural labourers and the village aitisans 
was worse The rise m their cost of living exceeded the rise in 
their wages with the result that many of them had to run into 
debt 



CHAPTER XI 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

We have dealt exhaustively with the mam features of the rural 
economy of Gujarat, pointing out the various ills from which 
Gujarat agriculture and the agriculturist suffer today The crux 
of the problem is that agricultural yields have not even been 
«nough to provide a bare maintenance for the tiller of the soil 
and his family This has led to frequent borrowings In the 
absence of a proper financing agency farmers have to resort to 
money-lenders who take this opportunity ol charging them, 
through various direct and indirect methods, an extortionate 
rate of interest The war brought about some change for the 
better in regard to the faimers' financial buiden but the situation 
still remains materially unaltered 

Both the Government and some public-spinted bodies and 
institutions have tried to tackle the rural problems, but they have 
failed to combat the fundamental maladies of the peasantry 
The non-official agencies have mainly conc'entratcd their attention 
on the spread of literacy both among the children and the 
adults with a view to bringing enlightenment to the villagers, 
and improve then social conditions The Government, m 
addition to popularizing primary education, attempted to 
sjieed up technological progiess in agriculture and ammal 
husbandry 'fhese measuies, Jiowevei, were halting and frag- 
mentary Unable to kindle an enthusiasm among tlie villagers 
they proved short-lived and the expenditure of money and 
energy on them was more or less a waste in the end As 
a result of the ideas and ideals that developed during the 
war, the necessity of a fundamental reorientation of our rural 
economy has been widely realized and both official and non- official 
plans have attempted to make provision for these We shall 
critically examine these, and see how far they fulfil the needs of 
Gujarat agriculture 

Land Reforms 

Of the many land problems of Gujarat land tenures are one 
of the foremost requiring an early solution In Chapter V, we 
have studied double tenures m Gujarat, the economic conditions 
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of both the cultivators and the estate owners under them and 
seen how their existence acts at a powerful brake on agricultural 
progress Efforts to improve the lot of the tenants-at-will by 
granting them security of tenure, reasonable rents, etc , and 
putting a check on the ways of the landlords would be mere 
patchwork What is necessary for a rapid progress of the 
agricultural industry is the abolition of all the double tenures 
and establishment of a direct link between the Government and 
the actual tiller of the soil The landlords themselves would 
not lose much from this step Most of the estates are excessively 
fragmented and bring small returns On account of mismanage- 
ment or heavy encumbrance some of the estates have passed 
under the management of the Government and the owners get 
fixed maintenance allowances In view of the heavy financial 
commitments of the estate holders their return to the respective 
interests in the near future is improbable In addition, to make 
up for the heavy expenditure on their high standard of living 
some of the landowners have to follow other avocations The 
intermediate interests should be paid compensation for being 
deprived of their rights in the land If the finances of the 
Government do not permit an outright payment of cash 
compensation, the estate owners may be issued bonds cairying 
a reasonable rate of interest which may be cancelled in parts out 
of the revenues of the State The additional land revenue that 
will accrue to the State as a result of the reform will facilitate 
their cancellation 

We have noted in Chapter V that even where peasant 
proprietorship holds sway, tenancy cultivation has come into 
prominence and in some places has made serious inroads 
Tenancy legislation cannot go far enough to afford complete 
protection to the tenant cultivators, and here also the right 
remedy is for the State to purchase the lands from the present 
owners and thus establish direct relationship between the 
Government and the cultivator The method of compensating 
the landowners here and under the double tenures will be similar. 
The lands cultivated by tenants are largely owned by non- 
cultivators who reside in urban areas The rent that these 
lands earn for them is not their mam source of income as they 
draw their hvelihood for the most part from other occupations- 
they pursue There are a few big agriculturists who lease out 
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part of their lands because they are not able to cultivate themselves 
all the lands they own Thus they command areas in excess of 
their requirements. In both cases, therefore, the outright 
purchase of lands by the Government will not create any serious 
economic problem for the landowners The sentimental attach- 
ment of the owners of lands both under the double tenures and 
the ryotwan system would present some difficulty, but a stage 
has now been reached when there should be no hesitation in 
legislating in the larger interests of the vast masses of peasantry 
even at the cost of displeasing or harming the interests of a 
few The rights of sale and transfer of lands so taken over 
should not rest with the cultivators, at least in the first instance, 
so that the further land reforms which should inevitably follow 
and to which we shall turn henceforth may be considerably 
facihtated 

The need for the abohtion of the tenancy system has been 
appreciated both in the People’s and the Gandhian plans 
Under the People’s Plan not only the lands under double tenure 
holders, but those owned by non-cultivators and others set apart 
for temples, mosques and similar other charitable purposes m the 
ryotwan areas will be nationalized It is also suggested that 
the interests concerned should be compensated m bonds on 
a reasonable valuation The Gandhian Plan is more radical 
in some respects It suggests no payment of compensation to 
those who became landowners owing either to defective law 
or callous usury Further, it also advocates that pnvate 
property in land should also be ended through inheritance 
taxes or death duties of not less than 50 per cent of the 
capital value of such lands After aU the lands have come into 
State possession in this way, the old village tenure system 
under which the whole village community wiU be jointly 
responsible for the payment of revenue is proposed to be revived 
A village panchayat will be placed in charge of the management 
of lands and wiU distribute them among individual farmers on 
long leases The Memorandum of the Government of India on 
post-war rural reconstruction is lukewarm about the reform of 
the land system The fact that in the absence of adequate 
security of tenure there will be no inducement to effect improve- 
ments or increase production is admitted, but it is stated in the 
same breath that the land tenure system ‘sometimes’ affects 
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production. It fights shy of suggesting any improvements itself 
and throws the responsibihty of deciding upon the necessary 
changes to others by saying that ‘ it is a matter of Government 
pohcy which must be tackled by appropriate authority at an 
early date, at least m so far as the present system hampers 
agricultural production’ ^ 

§1. Consolidation. The estabhshment of a direct link between 
the state and the actual tiUer of the soil is only one of the series 
of measures to be put through in rehabihtating agriculture. 
While discussing land holdings we showed the extent to which 
fragmentation of holdings has reached and how it has come in 
the way of efficient farming The next step, therefore, would 
be to undertake their consobdation so that each farmer may come 
into possession of a compact block of land except in so far as 
varieties in crops and agricultural practices make retention of 
fragments inevitable This measure will save the farmer much 
time, expenditure and inconvenience and add materially to his 
returns from land As according to our proposal the lands 
cultivated by tenants both in the ryotwari and double tenure 
systems would be bought over by the state, it will be easy to 
direct their cultivators to agree to the consolidation of holdings. 
There will, however, be difficulties in bringing the peasant 
proprietors within the ambit of the scheme Sentimental 
attachment of farmers to the lands of their ancestors, and feuds, 
petty quarrels and squabbles would come in the way of their 
giving voluntary consent, and official pressure and mdd coercion 
may be essential at times Most of the plans of reconstruction 
suggest that persuasion only should be employed to induce 
farmers to agree to consolidation. It is true that the coercion 
of a large mass of farmers into consohdating their farms can only 
do the country harm, but there is no reason why small 
recalcitrant minorities should be able anywhere to hold up 
progress Legislation will, therefore, have to make provision for 
compelhng them to fall in line ^ Side by side, suitable changes 

1 Memorandum on the Development of AgrtcvMure and Ammal Husbandry , 
Impenal Council of Agricultural Research, p 36 

2 The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947, provides for the fixmg of standard areas of agricultural lands for 
different regions and different classes of soils with due regard to the spaces 
covered by boundaries, fences, etc , and availability of water and lays down 
that beyond the standards so fixed, the units shall not be partitioned Under 
the Act the farmers will not be permitted to sell their fields to persons other 
than the owners of contiguous plots provided fair prices are offered In the 
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in the laws of inheritance will be necessary Re-partitioning of 
consolidated holdings will have to be prohibited This would 
mean that all the heirs should cultivate their ancestor’s lands 
jointly For those of the heirs to whom this is not agreeable, 
the alternative will be to be content with participating in 
the income from farming in proportion to their shares in the 
holding, unless the other heirs are willing to purchase the holding 
outright 

§2 Co'operation. The improvement that will be achieved in 
the farmer’s condition through these two measures of reform 
can very substantially be supplemented if the co-operative 
movement develops rapidly Healthy credit co-operation will 
flourish automatically as the deficit nature of the farmer’s 
economy gradually gives place to a surplus one, and without the 
latter its rapid progress is not possible But there are other 
fields in which co-operation can be of immense use to the farmers 
even now Let us take the case of co-operative marketing In 
Gujarat co-operative sale societies have achieved some measure 
of success in respect of cotton only Even here the membership 
of the sale societies is largely composed of well-to-do farmers 
The movement has not touched the vast majority of peasants 
with small marketable surpluses All food and non-food crops 
except cotton continue to be sold through the usual agencies, 
and in view of the heavy marketing costs involved the farmers 
do not get their due share of the consumer’s price Co-operative 
marketing can improve this situation substantially The utility 
of the co-operative movement can be appreciably increased 
if it IS reorganized and expanded on difierent lines So far 
co-operative societies have been started to undertake certain 
functions exclusively, mainly credit and sale, and the movement 
has gone ahead on speciahzed lines There has, no doubt, been 
combination of more than one function in the case of some types 
of societies For instance, cotton sale societies undertake to 
finance their members against crops deposited with them. But 

alternative, the Government would take over such fields at fair prices Tho 
Act also lays down a detailed procedure to put through consohdation of 
agriculturists’ holdings and contains provisions to deal with unreasonable 
opposition to tho schemes of consohdation The work of consohdation in 
an area or a village will be taken up either on the initiative of the landowners 
or at tlie instance of the Govormnent In the begiiming the Act will be 
applied by way of experiment to a few selected places where the work of 
consohdation can be achieved comparatively smoothly 
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usually societies have their scope restricted to one or two 
activities It IS inconvenient for the farmer to maintain con- 
nexions with more than one body, and under the present arrange- 
ments the cost of the services of a many-sided co-operative 
movement to the farmer becomes unduly heavy What is 
necessary today is a multi-purpose society which in addition to 
extending credit to the farmer and helping him to market his 
produce more profitably would also supply most of his domestic 
requirements as well as aU the materials required by him for 
cultivation 

§3. Co-operative Farming. Although the measures outlined 
above will materially improve the economic conditions of the 
cultivator, as long as the question of uneconomic holdings would 
remain untackled, our agricultural productivity will ill compare 
with that in other countries In Chapter V we have seen that 
the bulk of the agriculturists have holdings below the minimum 
size necessary to eke out even a bare living As the scope of 
extending cultivation is limited and the average size of a holding 
is small, it 18 not possible to redistribute land in such a way as to 
ensure that each farmer gets an economic holding An attempt 
to do so will create a large body of unemployed by throwing 
many off the land, and our industries will not be able to absorb 
them for a considerable period Co-operative farming offers 
the only alternative In our previous discussion we have 
described the different stages of co-operation in cultivation and 
showed that unless the farmers decide to pool all their resources 
together and convert their compact but small holdings into a 
co-operative farm and carry out jointly all the operations 
connected with farmmg they will not be able to build up a 
progressive and prosperous agriculture 

The patterns of co-operative farming we think would be most 
beneficial to cultivation and that envisaged under the People’s 
Plan are more or less similar The Tata-Birla Plan also aims to 
achieve an economic umt of cultivation through co-operative 
farming, but the pattern has not been clearly defined. The 
Memorandum on the Development of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry only makes mention of the different views held 
about the efficacy and practicabibty of consohdation of holdings, 
co-operative farmmg and coDectivization and states that unless 
the superiority of one over all the other methods is proved beyond 
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doubt through experiments it is difiicult to recommend an}’ one 
of the modes of cultivation for universal adoption ^ 

Despite little headway done in drawing the farmers into the 
fold of co-operation voluntarily so far, a belief seems to be still 
lingering among the framers of most of the plans that the farmers 
can be persuaded easily to carry on cultivation on co-operative 
basis This is too much to hope The tenant cultivators of 
lands that will be acquired by the Government from landlords 
under double tenures and non-cultivating owners and big 
agriculturists elsewhere should be directed to become members of 
giant co-operative farms But the peasant proprietors cannot be 
so ordered about, and the instrument of persuasion by itself will 
have no effect on them Petty squabbles and jealousies have 
disrupted almost completely the unity and corporate nature of 
village life, and the necessary background for the success of 
co-operative farming on a purely voluntary basis does not exist 
at present It will be necessary, therefore, to bring pressure on 
the farmers who want to stay away either directly or indirectly 
The best way to make the farmers join co-operative farming 
societies is to impose comparatively low land and income taxes 
on co-operative farms and provide them certain other facilities 
which would not ordinarily be available to individual peasants 
These concessions and facilities would tempt many farmers to 
abandon individual farming and to join the co-operative ventures 
This method has been tried in Russia and is reported to have 
attained a large measure of success 

§4 Technological Progress in Agriculture. The possibihties of 
extending cultivation to virgin lands being hmited in Gujarat, 
our main hope must lie in the adoption of intensive farming for 
which there is wide scope We have examined the extent of the 
use of better seeds, manures and fertilizers and implements at 
present and the scope for further progress in these directions 
and pointed out the lines on which measures which may 
be taken in regard to them ^ AU the all-India official and 
non-official post-war plans are unanimous about the need or 
intensifying efforts in the fields detailed above In regard to 
irrigation cultivation also there is full agreement among the 
planners that acreage under wet farming should be multiplied 

^ ibid , p 36 

* Vide, Chapter IV 
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through the provision of irrigation facilities of all types We 
would, therefore, refrain from discussing all these here and refer 
only to the schemes framed by the Government of Bombay to 
harness the natural water resources of Gujarat for this purpose 
through the construction of canals Irrigation projects are pro- 
posed from the Tapti, the Mahi, the Watrak and the Meshwa 
rivers and the Vardala and Patadungri tanks in Kaira and the 
Panch Mahals respectively. The canals from rivers alone when 
completed at an estimated cost of Rs 513 lakhs would irrigate 
about li lakhs of additional acres of agricultural land The 
cost of construction of canals from the two tanks would be 
Rs 12 lakhs The area that these projects wiU serve has not been 
worked out The prehmmaries are well on the way A beginmng 
is proposed to be made with Surat and the Panch Mahals where 
plans are being worked out to utilize the waters of the Tapti and 
^he Mahi rivers for irrigation through canals The electric grid 
system was to come into operation from 1946 m the Bulsar 
taluka of Surat Fourteen villages of the taluka were to enjoy 
the facilities of electricity in the first instance In so far as 
agriculture is concerned, electric cuirent can mainly be used to 
draw water for irrigation The scope for the use of electrical 
energy agriculturally from this point of view is hmited as 
12 out of the 14 villages to be electrified have no lands under 
irrigation farming 

Development of Roads 

In the course of our study of commumcations of Gujarat we 
have noted the inadequacy of road mileage in comparison with 
the actual needs of the rural areas Every plan of post-war 
reconstruction gives an important place to the construction of 
more and better roads Even the target fixed by the Nagpur 
Road Plan falls short of the mimmum requirements of Gujarat 
The Bombay Government had commenced implementing then- 
road development scheme taluka by taluka in Surat^ which was 
one of the three concentrated areas selected for intensive deve- 
lopment during the first five years A layout of rural roads to 
be built m the Pardi taluka was prepared towards the close of 

^ It was originally proposed to implement the 15-year plan in three stages 
of hve years each One-third of the province was to be brought under the 
scheme of concentrated development during each period so that at the end of 
16 years it would have been possible to cover the whole province The Surat 
district had been selected for intensive planning and dov olopmont during the 
first five years However the plan was altered by the present Government 
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the year 1946 but the acquisition of lands and the construction 
of roads did not commence An outline of rural roads to be 
built in Bulsar was drawn up In this way, presumably, the 
plan was to cover the whole district 

A great difficulty made its appearance in executing the plan 
according to schedule The Government ordered inquiries m the 
existing conditions in a taluka from each one of the three areas 
singled out for concentrated development during the first five 
years The officials in charge of the work were also asked to 
apply the principles of the post-war reconstruction plan to the 
talukas in question and to see how they would fit in with the cost 
provided in the Bombay Government’s Plan It seems that the 
latter had greatly under-estimated the total cost The provincial 
plan of concentrated development provided Rs 15 17 lakhs for 
roads per taluka, while the P W D estimates for building roads 
in accordance with the standard as laid down under the Nagpur 
Plan came to Rs 60 lakhs The cost of the national highways 
that would pass through the taluka had been excluded from 
calculations in arriving at the estimate The Government’s ten- 
tative plan would, therefore, have to be revised either by 
providing more finance or by reducing the scope of the activities 
that were to be undertaken * 

Stabilization of Agricultural Prices 

The measures of land reforms and improvements and of the 
reorgamzation of the co-operative movement so as to give place 

^ Tho aggregate expenditure during the first five yoara and the priorities 
and tlie allocations fixed under the post-war development plan prepared 
by tlie Advisers’ Regime have been revised by the present Government 
The previous arrangement, under wluch a few areas were to be selected for 
concentrated development, liEui been shelved The whole province will be 
treated unifonrly for the purposes of reconstruction and development under 
tho revised programme The total amount to bo spent during tho first five 
years has b^n increased from Rs 60 croros to Rs 86 61 crores or nearly by 
60 per cent The additional expenditure will be spent on those items for 
which relatively less finance was allotted originally In certain other cases 
expenditure proposed originally has been cut down mid the money thus 
saved transferred to other items In the revised plan prmiary education 
occupies the place of pride with an expenditure of Rs 16 83 croros. 
Communications, winch were to receive foremost attention under the old 
plan, will now take the third plrwie, with the outlay on them reduced fiom 
Rs 20 crores to Rs 10 66 croros In addition, instead of attempting to 
construct a network of roads in areas singled out for concentrated development, 
tho work now will be limited to constructing village approach roewis throughout 
the province In regard to irrigation, repairs of existing wells and tanks and 
the construction of new ones both for dnnkmg water and irrigation will bo 
pushed ahead rapidly An idea of the order of priority of vaiious nual 
developmental measures proposed to be undertaken and tho outlays on 
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to multi-purpose societies instead of the specialized societies of 
today will increase in a large measure the farmer’s income. 
But it IS equally essential that the farmer’s income should be 
steady The undue fluctuations in agricultural prices in the past 
have meant great changes in the farmer’s income thus greatly 
aggravating the farmer’s sense of helplessness and harming the 
cause of agricultural improvements ^ As Sir Roger Thomas put 
it, next to rain price changes have been the greatest enemies 
of the Indian farmer ^ For fundamental improvements in 


them under the onginal and revised plans can be had from the following 
(In crores of rupees) 


Item 

Ongmal 

outlay 

i Present 

outlay 

Percentage 
to total 
expenditure 
in the 
onginal 
plan 

Percentage 
to total 
expenditure 
m the 
revised 
plan 

Education 


16 83 

6 6 

19 4 

Agriculture 

16 6 

16 03 

26 8 

18 6 

Boads 

20 0 

10 66 

33 3 

12 3 

Health and Medicme 

3 5 

10 04 

0 4 

11 6 

Irrigation 

3 6 

9 60 

0 4 

10 9 

Electric Grid 


8 4 


0 9 

■Cottage Industries and 





Fisheries 


1 20 


0 1 


^ The following passage from the evidence of one of the witnesses before 
the Famine Inqmry Commission illustrates the importance of price factor m 
agriculture 

‘ After four years of strenuous efforts, the (co-operative) movement m 
one district was pulsating with life , the approach has been mainly 
agricultural — the provision of good seed and water facilities The people 
who had avoided the co-operatives were clamouring for them to be started 
m their villages and we were refusing apphcations every day Then came 
the crash in prices The work of years was undone in as many weeks The 
old feeling of helplessness and hopelessness returned , it was no use fighting 
fate , all this talk of increased production was but a device to bring down 
prices The collapse was — or at least appeared to us then to be — complete 
Reahzmg that we had tried to build an arch and neglected the keystone, 
we took up the question of minimum price for sugarcane After years of 
struggle, that became an accomplished fact On this basis, utihzmg the 
eaj-her foimdations we built agam , the co-operative cane marketing societies 
are the finest example of co-operative effort and success in India In these 
societies we linked up credit with farming on the one hand and marketmg 
on the other But the whole structure will collapse if there were no mininmim 
prices for cane Given price stability, much can be done by hnking up credit, 
agricultural improvements and marketing so as to supply the facihties 
needed for agriculture , whether water or manure or seed or machmery 
■or organization Without it we are building on sand ’ Farmne Inquiry 
4Jommt88ion, Final Report (1946), p 286 

* Famine Inquiry Commission, Final Report (1945), p 482. 
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agriculture stabilization of agricultural prices at a reasonable 
level 18 highly essential The price stabilization of aU crops, 
however, may not be possible In the case of some crops a large 
portion of the produce is exported to foreign countries The 
percentages of exports of a few such crops to their total production 
given below will make this clear 

Crop Percentage^ 

Cotton, raw 52 8 

Jute, raw 62 7 

Linseed 71 5 

Groundnuts 27 6 

In these cases, the world demand and supply situations determine 
jirices An> attempt, therefore, to stabilize their prices at a 
level liigher than this would rob us of the competitive advantage 
in woild markets and reduce our volume of intei national trade 
to that 1 ‘xtent Oi in the alternative, it might mean subsidies 
on i*\poits like the AnierHan exjiort vtil).sidv on cotton winch 
India can ill affoid Thus fixation of mininium prices of these 
pnmaiy pioducts will have to depend on international action 
Moreover, these priniar;*- products serve as law materials for 
man} Industrie's To the extent to which they enter into the 
cost of production of industiies an unduly high level of puces 
will retard industrial advance It may, ho^vever, be possible in 
cases of great need to keep tho prices of these crops in India 
below their world level by suitable export controls 

In regard to food crops the position is different The\ are 
cultivated by a very large number of farmers and do not enter 
export trade On the whole, India is a net importer of food- 
grams and will be more so in future It would, therefore, be 
possible to stabihze their prices at a reasonable level by 
proper trade controls and by import on state account only 
Furthermore, cultivation of food crops predominates in Indian 
agriculture as over 80 per cent of the cultivated area is undei 
them Stabihzation of prices of these crops would, therefore, 
substantially benefit the Indian cultivator A disparity might 
in all probability arise between the prices of crops like jute, 
cotton, groundnuts, tobacco, etc , largely deter imned by forces 
operating in world markets and those of food crops which 
would be fixed statutorily, A small difference between the two 
^ Review of the Trade of India, 1938-9, p 239 
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sets of prices m favour of the latter would, no doubt, be 
welcome as it would bring about an expansion in our food produc- 
tion which today falls short of the country’s requirements Some 
further increase in our food supphes will also be necessary 
from time to time to feed the increasing population But 
if a wide disparity were to prevail between the prices of non- 
food and food crops a switch-over from the cultivation of 
the former to the latter on a large scale might follow The 
only way for the state would be crop regulation on an all-India 
plane, which has not been found possible so far and might not 
be practicable in the near future Care would, therefore, 
have to be taken to see that there is no such great disparity 
between the prices of these two kinds of crops 

Before embarking on a policy ot price stabilization, many other 
questions will have to be decided Whether there should be 
uniform prices for the whole country or different sets of them 
for different regions, whether it will be desirable to have fixed 
prices of different products or to allow them, instead, to 
fluctuate within narrow limits, are only two of the many 
intricate problems that will have to be eaiefully gone into 
To see that the prices are kept at the determined figures. 
Government will have to be leady to entei the markets when 
necessary The Government of India have already appointed a 
special committee for the purpose and it is hoped they will 
be able to evolve a suitable policy in regard to agricultural 
prices ^ 

^ The Prices Hub-committoo of the Policy (lommittoo on Agru ulture. 
Forestry and Fisheries which was appointed in Februaiy 1945 submitted 
its report to the Government in July 1946 The Sub comrnittoo is understood 
to have recommended maximum and minimum prices both for diffoi’ent 
agricultural products and for different regions, determinod on tho basis of 
the prices of goods and services entering into the costs of production and 
hvmg of the farmer, these m turn being based on the index number of prices 
of certain commodities during 1926 9 The close relationship between 
agricultural and non-agncultural prices, domestic and international prices 
and prices of raw materials and finished goods has been recognized and it has 
been stated that in case it is necessary to reduce non-agrioulbural prices, 
agricultural prices may also be scaled down, subject to the maximum cut 
of 12 J per cent of current prices Tho Sub-committee also proposes that 
€rov0mment should enter the markets to support the prices so fixed if 
necessary Rico, wheat, jovoar and bajrt among food crops and cotton, jute 
and sugarcane among non-food crops should be the commodities selected 
for the purposes of such operations in the first instance The creation of a 
special machinery to collect data and formulate and enforce price pohoy has 
aJso been suggest^ To improve returns from land the need for land reforms 
and other agricultural improvements has been emphasized 
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A policy of price stabibzation is by no means free from danger 
There are other interests besides that of the farmer which have 
"to be given due consideration in a policy of price fixing In 
addition to farmers there are other groups like the artisans and 
landless labourers in the villages There are also vast masses of 
urban consumers of agricultural produce whose earmngs are 
limited Care should, therefore, be exercised to fix such puces 
of food crops as would be fair to the farmers and the consumers 
of their produce alike Moreover, a price fixing policy which 
does not take into account the world trends in regard to agriculture 
might result in the Indian farmer falling out of line with world 
agricultural improvements This is «i possibility which must be 
carefully guarded against The price stabilization authority will 
have always to beai in mind that the main purpose of stabibzation 
18 to facilitate agricultural leforms and lay the basis for a greater 
incentive to improvements It is by the fulfilment of these 
needs that the success of the price stabilization pohcy will be 
judged Strange as it nia\ sound, the price stabilization 
authorities can congratulate themselves on their work only if 
thev are able to lower puces in the long lun without lowering the 
farmer’s income 

J>isTiciBi Tioy OF Income 

It IS common knov lodge that the rural community is divided 
into vaiious groups maiiil\ hereditai\ and traditional The 
non-cultivating landlords, mone^^-londers, village dealers, peasant 
proprietors cultivating either with domestic or hired labour, part 
owners and part tenant cultivators, pure tenant cultivators, 
village artisans and landless labourers are the impoitant gioups 
found in the villages These are only the broad divisions There 
are also other intermediate gioups lying midway between any 
two of them The returns from land and allied industries are 
unequally distributed as between these groups While some 
like the landlords share incomes from land more than in proportion 
to their contribution in earning them, others hke the landless 
labourers get not even sufficient for mamtenance and live on 
starvation level It is necessary to bring about an equitable 
distribution both of existing incomes as well as higher returns 
from land that will accrue as a result of the reorganization of 
agriculture Some of the disparities will disappear automatically 
as the measures we have suggested begin to take effect 
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The institution of landlordism will cease to exist and with 
it the exactions through rent and other forms With the 
consohdation of holdings and adoption of co-operative farming 
subsequently, the incomes from farming would come to be 
shared more equitably among all the participants As the 
co-operative movement develops, the institution of money-lending 
would become redundant and die out During the transitional 
period control on the ways of the money-lenders and the rates 
of interest they can charge would prevent them from taking 
a large slice of agricultural incomes 

The problem of the rural artisans and landless labouiers 
would, however, remain Those artisans and labourers who have 
some agricultural lands will become members of co-operative 
farming societies and will improve their incomes But 
many artisans largely rely on then crafts for livelihood and the 
labourers on field work At present they aie paid poorh for 
their work On account of the nature of the crafts puisucd 
it is difficult to organize most of the \illage artisans like 
carpenters, tanners, etc , into co-operative societies The law 
materials the artisans inquire aie niostlv available locally 
Similarly, their articles are also mainly intended loi local 
consumption It will, therefore, be necessaij to fix leasonable 
rates of wages for them consistent with then minimum 
requirements on the one hand and the incomes of the farmers 
whom they mainly serve on the othei It will not be possible 
to fix minimum wages for them at once, but only after the schemes, 
we have envisaged above, come into operation and returns from 
cultivation improve substantially Improvement in housing 
conditions and better medical and recreational facilities that will 
be made available under planning would also substantially add to 
the real wages of these two economically lowest rural groups ^ 

During our study of the problem of population in relation to 
agriculture we have seen that the pressure of population on land 
18 excessive and that the situation is gettmg more acute with the 
passage of time Though the land and agricultural reforms we 
have outhned above combined with co-operative farming may 
enable more people to live on land, many would be greatly under- 
employed This would be a waste of human energy which a 

^ An Act was passed by the Dominion Parliament m 1948 requiring the 
Provincial Governments to fix minunum wages of agncultuial labourers 
within three years 
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poor country like ours can ill aftord To remedy this state of 
affairs, the numbers that depend on agriculture for livelihood 
should be substantially reduced This can be achieved by 
diverting the surplus agricultural population to other occupations, 
especially subsidiary, and in small, medium and large scale 
industries For want of proper develojiment of industries in the 
country such avenues of alternative employment are extremely 
hmited today It is thus clear that a rapid industriahzation 
of the country is highly essential If measures of agricultural 
improvements aie to proceed unhampered it is of supreme 
importance that the development of industries should proceed 
side by side Care should be taken, at the same time, to see 
that tlie rural areas are not drained of then efficient young men 
by industries as today ’ 

I’hese measures of agricultuial lecoiistiuction that v.e ha\e 
outlined can be im[)leniented onh if the Cio\ eminent pla\ their 
part properh Foi some of them Oo\<inment legislation will be 
essen+nil , foi almost all of them Co\einment encoiiiagernent, 
guidance and financial help will be piimai\ jjieiecjuisites Above 
all, the Administration will ha\e to inastei the difficult ait of 
carrying the jieople with them, for no niial lecoiistiuction can 
ensue fiom Go\ eminent measures alone Ihe peasants ineitia 
is perhaps the most poweitul obstacle to am mo\ement of 
agianan rcfoim Its lenlo^al will lecpnie not onh the full 
husbanding of the entire Coe ei nmental machineiy, but also the 
skill of the Governmental peisonnel to peisuade and enthuse 
the peojile Hitherto the policy of the Goveinment in this 
regard has been lukewarm This attitude will have to be given 
up No planning is possible without a knowledge of the economic 
resources To proceed with any plan of rcconstiuction without 
these basic data in hand would mean taking a leap in the dark 
So far even such important preliminaries as the extent of 
‘culturable waste’ that can be cultivated have not been given 
any thought to It is highly' essential, therefore, that the 
Government should carry out a comprehensive surv'ey of the 
economic resources of the region and thus giv'e a correct start 
to development and planning The State will also have to 
shoulder the burden of laying down a conciete all-sided 

^ Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Commiitee of the Policy Committee 
on AgncuUure, Forestry and Ftshenes, pp 16-16 
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tbat it IS fully earned out 


their activities, with the result that considerable delays and 
waste of efforts occur The work of all the departments connected 
with agriculture and allied matters, therefore, should be 
co-ordmated That alone can enable a successful attack on the 
giant enemies of mankind that freely stalk our land today- 
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